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& Robert F. Black: Leads White Motor's 1949 invasion of delivery-truck market (page 6) 
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Put plastics in your picture 


® Where do plastics fit into your sales phenolic outer case resists scratching; 


picture? Plastics parts, molded by never needs refinishing, And the sta- 


General Electric for the new Argoflex bility of phenolics assures snug-fitting 


¥ 75,” contribute several features which parts that won't warp to admit light. 


help to make this camera click with the General Electric’s complete plastics 


customers, Yet these mass-produced service can design, engineer, and mold 


plastics parts simplilied assembly oper- plastics parts to Meet your requizements, 


ations and reduced production costs. Find out how this valuable service may 


G-E engineers worked closely with cut your costs, improve your product. 
Argus in the design of this camera to Write: Plastics Division, Chemical De- 


ake full advantage of the benelits partment, General Electric Company, 


plastics could provide. The black | Plastics Avenue, Pittsfield, Mass. 


GENERAL 





General Electric plastics 


wtories are located in Coshocton, Ohio, Decatur, 1 


GENERAL ELECTRIC'S 
COMPLETE PLASTICS SERVICE 
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PICTURE OF GOOD SERVICE 


When you think of telephone service, 
we'd like you to think of friendly, competent 
people, genuinely eager to serve you in 
every way. 

The Operator is an important part of the 
picture when she puts through your calls 
quickly and courteously, or renders some spe- 
cial service in an emergency. 

The Girl in the Business Office shows the 
same spirit by being alert and pleasant when 
you pay a bill or there’s something you'd like 
to know about the service. 


The Installer helps you to think well of the 
Company by being polite and efficient and 
tidy when he comes to your home to put in a 
telephone. 


The Company itself does its part when it 
conducts itself as a good citizen, as well as a 
good telephone organization, in the com- 
munities in which it operates. 


All across the land, you will find teamwork 
and neighborliness among telephone people. 
They take satisfaction in providing a valuable 
service to the public. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Lift-Jack System 


READY TO 
* GO AGAIN 


*actual case’ history 


THE 


4 RELEASE 
* LOAD 


2 ENGAGE 


“A Chicago freight warehouse is saving $1130.50* 
per month with the Colson Lift-Jack System. 
Why don’t you look into it, Mr. Executive?” 


Colson Lift-Jack Systems really put new 
hustle in your materials-handling. 
Through production, in and out of stor- 
FYo{- Ware) oW- Delo MMe) 0b o¢-y (of ol alot-04-Ro) ao abled <-9 
vo} 6X Oxo} f-to) eM baa E-Vo) ain ahdeth Zolelo Me) a-3¢-1-11 
semi-live skids, does the work of many 
conventional hand trucks, saves you 
le beet=Mt-belo Bb ceLoyel-y a 


Other cost cutting, materials-handling 


Yost bb osecl-sot as Cham Oxo} E-Top MO Nod APTol-T-dob atten 
and barrel trucks, platform trucks, hand 
trucks and precision-built wheels and 
casters. 


Has your rolling stock béen checked 
lately? Why not ask your superinten- 
dent to write us or consult the yellow 
vof-Vo{-SHe) iZoloh aredaXey V-W efoto) ae Co) adel Ore) (rope! 
office near you. 


COLSON CORPORATION 


ELYRIA, OHIO 
CASTERS INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND PLATFORMS LIFT-JACK SYSTEMS 
WHEEL CHAIRS + WHEEL STRETCHERS + INHALATORS + TRAY TRUCKS + 


BICYCLES , CHILOREN’S VEHICLES 
DISH TRUCKS = INSTRUMENT TABLES 
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Here’s a million-dollar question: 


How many 


UNCOUNTED 
OPPORTUNITIES 


HAVE YOU ...to increase 


your product’s sales? 


Give a product a useful new feature... give 
it the ability to supply to its users exact 
facts-in-figures on its performance or produc- 
tion...and you apply a powerful booster 
to sales. 

This has been proved to manufacturers in 
almost every industry who have built Veeder- 
Root Counters into their products as integral 
parts, to count everything from coins inserted 
to parts produced. Few counter uses are alike 
e.-mmany were not apparent at all until a 


Veeder-Root 










Veeder-Root engineer was called in to see if 
he could figure one out. And today, it’s worth 
anyone’s time to find out if he can count his 
way to new sales (perhaps even new markets) 
with the competitive selling advantages 
gained by built-in Veeder-Root Countrol. 
How about your products? Write. 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED, HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Led., 955 St. James Street, 
Montreal 3. In Great Britain: Veeder-Root Ltd., Kilspindie Road, 
Dundee, Scotland. 


CHOUINITIELRIS 
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The metalworking industries have an amazing tool 
in the electric arc-welder. It has made possible 
new strong streamlining, and faster production of 
cabinets and skyscrapers, cars and battleships. 


At Belden Manufacturing Company radi- 
cally improved cables have been developed 
for the welding industry—with tough 
and durable insulations for long service. 


Over forty years of know-how plus 
progressive continuing research 
make possible the product’on of 
the right wire to meet your needs 
—that’s Belden’s Business. 


There is 
plus protection 
in Belden 
Wire 
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Is your business feeling the executive 


Here’s how one company licked 
it after a NEW LOOK at the 


Businessman’s Airline, 


Company ‘*Z,” like so many others today, 
was finding the growing shortage of experi- 
enced executive personnel a serious deter- 
rent to its expansion plans. Key men were 
needed frequently ‘tin two places at once” 
... customer relations were suffering be- 
cause calls had to be cut to a minimum. 

“If only we could cut travel time,” the 
sales manager said, “‘we could get along 
with our present staff and maybe even open 
up that new territory.” But what could he 
do? His men were already flying whenever 
possible. Was there any faster way? 

A TWA representative said he thought 
there was! They sat down together and 
checked the company’s travel pattern 
against TWA routes in the United States 
and overseas. It soon became apparent that 


by advance planning and taking advantage 


shortage? 





of TWA’s convenient businessman’s 
schedules the number of sales calls could 
be nearly doubled . . . that two men could 
be freed to start work in the new sales 
territory. 

Sefore this sales manager took his ‘‘new 
look” at the Businessman’s Airline, he 
thought he was getting the most out of air 
transportation. Perhaps you, too, should 
take a new look. Perhaps you'll find in 
TWA travel...in TWA air cargo...or in 
air mail, a new way to improve your busi- 
ness operation. Why not arrange now to 
have a TWA representative call on you? 
Let him help you gear your business think- 
ing to the best in air transportation. Just 
call your local TWA office. 


Across the U.S. and overseas 
e+ you can depend on 





A FEW OF THE REASONS FOR 
GEARING YOUR BUSINESS TO 
THE BUSINESSMAN’'S AIRLINE, 


TWA travel helps you... 


Cut “time on the road” 
Increase frequency of contact 
Broaden sales area 

Increase productivity per man 


Save weeks on trips overseas 


TWA Air Cargo helps you... 
lighten inventory control 
Cut spoilage risks 
Fill reorders promptly 
Take advantage of demand peaks 
Reduce seasonal and style risks 


Air Mail helps you... 


Get bills out faster 
Expedite deliveries 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
US. A.- EUROPE -AFRICA- ASIA 





+ When production methods 
af threaten net earnings... 


As the drift aes 


develops ard | 


> With labor 
any Similar 


Ower Prices 
Fesisting 





Many metal parts turned out by present methods on nearly new machines 
can now be made so much less expensively on New Britains that a new 
machine will pay for itself in the first year, out of direct labor savings, 
with substantial extra savings in overhead costs. 


To make it clear how costly yesterday’s methods have become, and how 
even relative inefficiency is being penalized today, New Britain has de- 
veloped a valuable collection of actual cost histories based on specific 
pieces. Because the pieces selected are typical 
of parts being made in hundreds of plants, 
it is a simple, easy method of getting posted 
on the possibility of basic economies in your 
plant. May we send you your per- 
sonal copy? To get it, write for the 
brochure, “IT CAN BE DONE”, 


which we will mail to you promptly. 
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rt “avamaltted 
BRITAIN MACHINE COMPANY 
CONNECTICUT 


THE NEW 
NEW BRITAIN, 
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THE COVER 


Back in 1935, Robert F. Black had 
just got comfortably seated in the presi 
dent’s chair of White Motor Co., Cleve 
land. Before he could draw breath, his 
factory employees went on strike 
standing grievances with the 
management had boiled over. 

Black tackled the problem of settling 
the strike with characteristic 
humor and intelligence. Negotiations 
were obviously going to take some time. 
So he provided the pickets with bas 
balls and bats, checkerboards, and } 
shoe-pitching equipment. The pickets 
showed their appreciation by keeping 
the factorv lawn mowed. It was the last 
strike of any consequence at the White 
plant under Black’s regime. 

e Rescue Man—Genial, democratic, 
Black seems to have a gift for pulling 
his companies over rough spots. When 
he came to White, he had just donc 


former 


good 


1OTSC 


a near-miracle job on reorganizing Brock 


way Motor Co., Cortland, N.Y. In 
1930, he went to Brockway as a liqui 
dator, with prospects of salvaging about 
a nickel on the dollar for creditors 
When he left for White in 1935, Brock 
wav was sufficiently revived so that by 
the time of its reorganization in 1938S, 
it could save its preferred stockholders 
and pav its creditors about 75¢ or S0¢ 
on the dollar. 

Born in Harrisburg, Pa., 59 vears ago, 

Bob Black got his schooling at nearby 
Mercersburg Academy and at Princeton 
University. In 1912, after two vears on 
a factory bench, he got into the sale of 
Mack trucks. Except for time out for 
Army service in World War I, he staved 
with Mack until 1930, ending as vice 
president of Mack International Motor 
Truck Co. 
e Achievement—Under Black’s leader 
ship, White Motor sales have risen 
from 6,820 units in 1935 to 14,104 in 
1948. Black has launched many of the 
“firsts” scored by White Motor in the 
truck industry. Now he’s busv with his 
company’s latest—its “tilt-cab” truck. 

—Complete story on White tilt 

, Ree Cia 


on page 40. Cover painting 
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How onE-rHirp As much WY LOW Loans 10 TIMES AS MANY SHIPS 


“Best I ever saw,” said the equipment 
foreman about the nylon cargo net you 
see in action here. And this is why he 
said it: 

An ordinary cargo net usually needs 
repairing after loading as few as four 
ships. But this net made of Du Pont 
nylon fibers has now passed its 36th 
job. And it’s still in excellent shape; no 
repairs required. 

For all its strength and durability, 
the nylon net weighs only one-third as 
much as other nets. (Note how much 
less bulky is the nylon net on the left in 
the small iliustration.) One man ean 
easily carry it. And a nylon net is light 
and strong whether wet or dry. It’s not 
weakened by rot or mildew. 


This longer-lasting cargo net is just 


one of the many industrial uses for ny- 
lon rope. Such rope has great tough- 
ness and abrasion resistance —stands up 
against high speeds and temperatures 
when used for power transmission drives. 
It takes terrific shock loadings, and has 
amazing flex life. 


How can nylon benefit you? There are 
countless uses for nylon fibers besides 
rope. Nylon makes a product tough and 
durable. It can increase a product’s 
strength—decrease its weight. Nylon 
fabric is elastic and resilient. Nylon fab- 
rics can be “heat set’’ to hold shape. 
And nylon resists deterioration by mil- 
dew, soil and marine rot, petroleum oils 
and alkalies. 

You'll find how many industries are 
using nylon to cut costs and improve 


For nylon... for rayon... for fibers to come... look to Du Pont 


products by reading the page book- 
let, ‘Nylon Textile Fibers m Industry 
Write for your copy. And tell us your 
fiber and fabric problems. We'll gladly 
try to help you. Address Room 6510-I, 
Nylon Division, E. I. du Pont de 
mours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Del. 


REG us Pat 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
« . » THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








eee rolls more tons in steel mills, for example 


Bearings used in steel mills must be tough... . to with- 
stand pressures as high as 8,000 lbs. per square inch, 
or shaft speeds that exceed 1,800 rpm. 

That's why steel men use Micarta. It outwears other 
types of bearings many times... lasts up to 70 times 
longer than metals. It’s typical of the way Micarta 
serves industry, and may suggest ways Micarta can 
improve your product or your production. 

In many cases, Micarta bearings operate in water, 
and water is its best lubricant. Whether lubricated with 
water, oil or grease, it has a low coefficient of friction, 
affording power savings as high as 25%. Its smooth, 
self-polishing surface prevents scoring of shafts. 


you can BE SURE... te 115 
Westinghouse 
Eos ec act 


Micarta is ideal for many other tough jobs in indus- 
try ... jobs that call for strength with light weight; 
resistance to moisture and corrosion; high dielectric 
strength; resistance to heat and cold. 

Ask your nearby Westinghouse office for Micarta 
Data Book B-3184-C, or write Westinghouse Electric 


Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Penna. 
J-06420 
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Industry simply is not experiencing the spring revival we hoped for. 

. April interrupted the downtrend. However, this was favorable only in a 
negative way: Things didn’t slide further—but there was no upturn. And 
present indications are that the downtrend has been resumed in May. 

Scattered layoffs, similar to those of last winter, are occurring again. 

Auto output is cut by strikes. Steel operations creep downward. 

» 

Current layoffs aren't large. Yet they are widespread. They show up 
spots in the economy which have softened. 

Reports that have found their way into the papers add up to nearly 
12,000 workers furloughed in the first 10 days of May. 

These workers are from plants of the following companies: Flintkote 
(Whippany, N. J.); American Thread (Fall River); Calumet & Hecla; Frigid- 
aire; Allegheny Ludlum Steel; Westinghouse; Raytheon; General Electric 
(Erie); International Shoe; International Paper (Mobile). 

a td 

Employment declines this year don’t add up to much. But they do demon- 
strate that, for the moment, we have passed the peak on jobs. 

The experience of Westinghouse points this up: The company now has 
about 98,000 workers. That’s down only about 7,000 from the year end. 

Neither as a number nor as a percentage is that high. But it’s down. 

e 

Major business indicators confirm the trend in employment: Most still 
are very high—but they are down from the peak and still sinking. 

Take the steel rate. This week, the industry is operating at 96.2% of 
capacity. That’s most satisfactory. Yet it represents a 1.1-point dip from 
the preceding week. Moreover, it is the sixth straight weekly drop. 

Similarly, power output last week was 3.9% higher than a year ago. 
But the rate of gain recently had been running around 6%. An advantage of 
nearly 4% over a year ago still is good, but it’s deteriorating. 

e 




















Lower employment, particularly in manufacturing, and lower farm 





prices continue to pull consumer incomes down gradually. 

Total personal income in March is estimated at $214.3-billion by the 
Dept. of Commerce. That's down from a rate of $217-billion in February. 
It is off 3.2% from the peak of $221-billion in December. 

Thus, the rate slid through the first quarter. Yet the quarter averaged 
$216-billion against $207-billion in the same period last year. 











Here, as in other indicators, it isn’t the size of the decline that matters; 
it is the fact that we continue down hill. 
e 
Factory production apparently is off less than employment. 
The number of production workers in factories has dropped about 7% 
from last year’s high. Manufacturing output is down only about 54% %. 
Such a gain in output per man, though, is partly negative: over-all out- 
put is down, but not quite as much as might have been expected. 
Even so, any gain in productivity is both significant and welcome. 
e 


Demand for steel from three major industries is on the down grade. 








Auto Parts-—-Companies that make parts mostly for motor-car manufac- 
turers still are going great guns (except where strikes hamper them or their 
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customers). But makers of repair parts slowed up some time ago; their sales 
and earnings for the first quarter show that. 

Railway Equipment—The number of new freight cars delivered during 
April was 10,587, down slightly from March. But the significant thing is 
that 10,000-car months are now a thing of the past. The backlog of orders 
has been whittled to 62,569—and new orders are few. 

Appliances—Most makers of major appliances still are cutting back. 





e 
Here’s an example of the change that has come over the steel industry. 





Barium Steel Corp. has been operating two open-hearth furnaces, mak- 
ing steel partly for its own use and partly for sale to others. Recently it 
closed one furnace; this week it shut down the second. 

The company says it now can buy steel outside cheaper than it can make 
its own in relatively small furnaces. 

e 


Construction volume increasingly is dependent on public works. 





Total value of construction put in place in April is estimated at $1,368- 
million. That is up from $1,146-million in February and $1,200-million in 
March. But it is a shade under a year ago for the first time. 

There would be a real drop under a year ago but for public outlays. 
Private construction in April totaled $987-million against $1,099-million last 
year (with housing contributing only $440-million to the total this year 
against $550-million in the same 1948 month). 

Public outlays rose to $381-million from $279-million in 1948. 

J 

Estimates of probable construction volume for 1949 quite generally are 
being cut. Earlier it had been hoped that value of building this year would 
fall only slightly below last year’s peak of $17.7-billion. 

Lower prices will pull the total down some. But the big thing is the 
sharp slide from the peak last August to February’s low. 

The March-April pickup wasn’t enough to dispel the gloom. This 
despite somewhat more favorable weather this year than last. 

e 
Building-materials manufacturers are feeling the slack in construction 

















activity. The Dept. of Commerce index of building materials output (1939 
average equals 100) for February was 109.4; for the same month last year, 
it stood at 122.5, 

The index for lumber was 85.5 against a 1948 peak of 143.4. 

There were good gains over a year ago, however, for brick, tile, gypsum 
products, warm-air furnaces, nails, reinforcing bars, steel conduit, and cast- 
iron pipe. Thumping declines: cast-iron radiation, asphalt roofing. 

e 

This week's announcement that total business inventories were up to a 
new high of $54.5-billion in March can be discounted. When April figures 
are available, they will show a sharp drop. 











End-of-March figures a year ago were after Easter; this year, they were 
before. That makes a big difference to retail inventories. 

End-of-April retail stocks will be sharply below year-ago levels. 

Both manufacturers and wholesalers cut inventories in March this year. 
The April value of their stocks will be down still further. This, together with 
the Easter-sales cut at retail, should mean a drop of fully $500-million in 
inventory values from March to April. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the May 14, 1949, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Food... , | 


Electric motors play some part in producing every } 
kind of food you eat. Meat, flour, milk; canned, i! 
bottled, and frozen foods . . . all ore being sped to 

you by the direction and protection of C-H Control. 








The dependable performance of motors driving mine 
or industrial fans can be a matter of life or death. 
For theaters, schools, office buildings, and stores 
ventilating engineers also specify C-H Control. 








The motor-driven pumps and valves of modern water 
supply systems are Cutler-Hammer controlled. Here 
are shown C-H remote-control valve operators on 
36” and 42” valves at a large hydroelectric plant. 





Do you ever give a thought to the Cutler-Hammer general pur- gineering experience that makes them 
many electric motors in some packing- : as nearly perfect as any mechanisms 
: pose motor control is recom- 


house that process the meat for your man has ever created. Even the peo- 


dinner table? The many motors in the mended by a majority of all ple who live with them and use them 
flour mills, the dairies, the canneries, electric motor manufacturers, every day seldom give them a thought 
that work for vou? Want to wait for is featured as standard equip- Cutler-Hammer engineers contrib- 


the vital necessities of life? You ment by machinery builders, uted much to the fund of expe- 
would if motor control equipment ; ; ; : rience that makes electric motor 
suddenly took time out for a rest is carried in stock by recog- drives so dependable today. For 
, nized electrical wholesalers more than fifty years they have 
evervwhere. been the recognized specialists in 


that you spend time worrying about motor control. When you want 
the many unseen motors 1n your life the finest. say Cutler-Hammer. 

CUTLER-HAMMER CUTLER-HAMMER., Inc., 1275 
trol equipment that directs and pro- St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, 
tects them have been designed and rete): meee) hi-te) Wisconsin. Associate Canadian 
built from a vast accumulation of en- CH Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 


It really isn't necessary, however, 






They and the eve1 present motor con- 








Strategic Location and Natural Resources 
Give it Outstanding Industrial Significance 


Peanuts and cotton... dairy, meat and progressive communities . .:. favorable 
general farm production ... hardwoods and tax structures, moderate climate and 
loblolly pine ... varied minerals... Norfolk and Western Precision Transpor- 

In the great Coastal Section of Virginia of tation from the North, South and Mid- 
The Land of Plenty,* these products form the west direct to shipside at the year-round, 
basis for industries producing feed, fertilizer, ice-free Port of Norfolk on world-famed 
cement, chemicals, textiles, processed peanuts Hampton Roads... ‘thome port’’ of-the 
and meats, lumber, pulpwood, staves, furni- American navy and gateway to ports 
ture and veneers, and many more products— of the world. 
with excellent opportunity for further If you're looking for a new factory location, 
extensive development in these and let the Norfolk and Western help you. Write 
other industries. to the Industrial and Agricultural Department, 

The many manufacturing assets of the Drawer B-206. Norfolk and Western Railway, 
Coastal Section include industrial water Roanoke, Va. Plant location specialists will 

. dependable, adaptable manpower, gather the facts you need... in confidence 


and without obligation. 


Novpotk.. Western. 


The Land of Plenty — the six great states served by 
the Norfolk and Western — Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, 
North Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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1946 1947 1948 1949 1948 1949 
§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Wee Ago Ago Average 
Business Week Index (above) . . . . *190.3 F191.0 1946 191.2 162.2 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity)... .........--2-sccccccccccvcscvcces 96.2 97.3 99.2 94.3 97.3 
Production of automobiles and trucks. ...... 2.0... cece cece cece ccccccece 128,385 +136,433 131,970 84,684 98,236 


Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $21,396 $22,530 $27,064 $24,273 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours). ...............-20e.eeeeeee 5,284 5,304 5,360 5,087 3,130 
Carle: Gib Caine SORIONE FO I a oan sss. 6 5.0 ie ca ciensrewnnticeewtanwe es 4,897 4,922 4,916 5,413 3,842 


Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... . 2... ccc ccccccnseccccecces 1,922 1,893 1,932 2,335 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...........-++ 74 73 74 83 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ...... 62... eee eee enone 57 56 47 66 52 
GIES. SR CIN oo ato onde nc eats eee datanguateeeas $27,447 $27,356 $27,514 $27,762 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same ¢ week of preceding year) Peaees sti a -4% -10% +7% +7% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)................cceeeccccees 193 204 230 108 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-39 — 100), March. . 169.5 169.0 166.9 105.2 
Spot commodity index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931=100)................00005 344.1 343.2 354.8 416.4 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 2s1.7 231.8 240.2 274.5 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). . . 287.8 286.0 290.6 374.8 146.6 


Finished steel composite (Steel, ton) $93.55 $94.45 $94.91 $80.27 $56.73 
$22.75 $23.08 $23.58 $40.66 $19.48 


Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) Le Ee eT ee ee 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib:). .........0c0ccccccssvenccsecees 18.265¢ 19.100¢ 22.950¢ 21.500¢ 12.022¢ 
Wheat (Kansas City, bu.) Ee ee Ee ere rrr ee $2.26 $2.25 $2.27 $2.42 $0.99 
Suess (ua, Geeretes Tiem TOMER) 6 Ses ok eeceibkeedwedtcewaieneces 5.75¢ +5.74¢ 5.60¢ 5.12¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.) COR TT Oe 33.07¢ 32.86¢ 32.88¢ 37.36¢ 13.94¢ 
Wool tops (New Work, Ibi)... 0.66 60sec ccc cncdesccesvevahsaenccusees $1.558 $1.538 $1.496 $1.91] $1.281 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, EE Cee ere ere 18.40¢ 18.45¢ 18.57¢ 23.60¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 

90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)............0-sececccccces 118.3 117.5 119.1 125.3 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)............-+.. 3.45% 3.45% 3.47% 3.41% 4.33° 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s).............2++++ 2.70% 2.70% 2.70% 2.77% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average). ...........06+ ‘ 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 14% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 14-18% 14-18% 14-13% 13% 4-5 % 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks.................+++00- 
otal loans and investments, reporting member banks.........,....+-e0e. ee 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks...............-- 


$427.777 


45,822 46,175 44,520 46,529 
61,635 61,315 61,041 63,132 ++32,309 
13,976 14,162 14,627 14,205 + 6,963 


Securities loans, reporting member banks He unt ce erates dee taeerne sis 2,085 1,945 1,773 1,577 ++1,038 
U. S. gov't and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . . 33,263 32.95] 32,397 35,640 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks. ............... 00sec eeeees 4,365 4,354 4,409 4,246 = + +4,303 
EXONS SOSCRNEG, Ay AC IIR 5 eck 3.5.0 a, Cec nuewanheesdennynnawene 870 480 720 817 5,290 

21,576 21,705 22,143 = 20,856 2,265 


lotal federal reserve credit outstanding etisanaecdgualic tials ecalsane ced aie ea 
$Date for ‘Latest Week’ om each series on request. 
+Revised. *tEstimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16) 


*Preliminary, week ended May 7th. 
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PERFUME, 
PLASTICS 
and 


BAKING POWDER 





COAL is much more than fuel for 
heat, power and cooking. It is a 
basic material from which come 
such widely diversified products as 
aspirin, sulfa drugs, antiseptics, 
germicides...plastics, synthetic 
rubber, nylon fabric... ammonia, 
tar, perfumes, dyes and baking pow- 
der ... hundreds upon hundreds of 
others. Though ages old, this magic 
mineral is as modern as this year’s 
cars. And modern equipment is used 
in its mining — battery-powered loco- 
motives, trammers, shuttle cars, 
many of which are powered by 
Exide Batteries. 


The uses of Exide Batteries are 
widely diversified, for there are 
Exides for every storage battery 
need. They provide motive power 
for time-saving, cost-cutting battery 
electric industrial trucks. Railways 
use them for car lighting, air-condi- 
tioning, signal systems, Diesel loco- 
motive cranking. Exide Batteries 
perform vital services on aircraft 
and ocean vessels. They are used by 
telegraph, telephone and electric 
light and power companies... in 
radio and television broadcasting. 
And on millions of cars, trucks and 
buses they give daily proof that 
“When it’s an Exide you start.” 





Information regarding the applica- 


tion of storage batteries for any 

business or industrial use is available 

upon request. 

THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY - Philadelphia 32 

Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 





BATTERIES 


“Exide” Reg. Trade-mark U.S. Pat. O97 


1888...DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 61 YEARS...1949 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 








TRUMAN’S PRESIDENCY is falling 
apart. 

His program of new New Deal 
legislation is helplessly bogged down in Congress. 
Big chunks of it are being jettisoned—for this year 
at least. 

His business and social planning has lost all 
sense of direction. A battle plan against inflation 
has been put to rout by the national attack of defla- 
tion jitters. 

His very running of government lacks drive. 

Added up, things look about as bleak for Tru- 
man as they did just a year ago—when it seemed 
possible that he might not even get his party’s 
nomination. 





Uncertainties in the business picture are at 
the root of Truman’s troubles. 

With business sliding off, government revenue 
prospects slide, too. That gives added voice to those 
who don‘t want any more government. 

And al! over town—in Congress and in the 
departments—Truman men are simply walking 
away from their assigned roles in the January “‘vic- 
tory’’ program. They find it safer to avoid pushing 
things that might rock the boat. 


Truman can’t escape blame, of course, for 
the pickle he is in. He has been stubbornly holding 
out for everything he stood for last November. 

But he has not broken his old habit of letting 
matters drift, letting his leaders shift for them- 
selves. 

And he is still tactless and inept in wooing 
support. He proved you can win elections by calling 
Congress names. He hasn’t learned that you don’t 
get laws passed that way. 


Take labor: 

Truman will get a new law. But it won't be 
the complete Taft-Hartley repealer he promised 
(page 19). 

The mess that he is in here is the dramatic 
example of how the White House has lost its elec- 
tion punch. 

Last week in the House, you had Truman men 
voting against Truman-man Rayburn’‘s_ labor-bill 
compromise; the bolters provided the margin that 
licked the measure. This week in the Senate, you 
have Truman-man Thomas saying: Better no new 
law at all this year than a compromise with Taft. 
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Take business regulation: 

All the January proposals have been dropped 
or laid aside—by everyone save Truman. 

Kefauver’s bill to prohibit monopolistic acqui- 
sition of corporate assets could still pass if anyone 
took the trouble to push it. 

O'Mahoney has got himself bogged down in 
the fine print of appropriations. His widely adver- 
tised economic committee isn’t making a ripple. 
And O’Mahoney’s own federal-corporate-charter 
bill is all but forgotten. 

All the inflation controls are being cut out of 
the Spence plant-expansion bill (BW-May7‘49,p15). 
Commerce Secretary Sawyer isn’t even asking for 
extension of the voluntary-steel-allocation law be- 
yond its September deadline. 

Truman himself passed up a chance to put 
his antimonopoly ideas into practice. He has placed 
only one Truman man on the five-man Federal 
Trade Commission; he could name three more. 
The Senate hasn't got around to confirming his one 
new man, John Carson 


Take the budget: 

Truman’‘s spending and new-tax proposals are 
virtually friendless except for the pork-barrel items. 

The Senate is tinkering with a 5% budget cut 
to'save $1.5-billion, thus buy some more time 
before facing up to taxes or a deficit. 

Even Truman’‘s economic advisers have come 
around to telling him to cut back on his January 
spending plans, scale down his call for $4-billion 


more taxes. 
* 


Take social welfare: 

The bog-down in this part of Truman’s pro- 
gram has been the real surprise. 

Compulsory health insurance, of course, never 
had a chance this year 

But Republicans and Democrats alike fully 
expected to increase old-age pensions, make more 
people eligible. Now this has been put off, too. The 
only change you will get is the increase in the pay- 
roll tax next January, from 1% to 1%2%. 

Boost of the minimum wage to 75¢ could have 
breezed through Congress last January. But Tru- 
man wanted more workers covered. Now he will 
take 60¢-65¢ with no new coverage—if he gets 
anything. 

Public housing looks like the one big new fed- 
eral program that will get through this session of 
Congress. Federal aid to education may make the 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued) 





grade, too. Taft is as responsible for this as Tru- 
man. 
e 

Foreign policy is still pretty much exempt from 
all of this mess. Acheson and Hoffman have kept 
aloof from the squabbling over Truman’s domestic 
reforms 

The louder grumblings over ECA—and arms 
aid—are mostly about dollars. These haven't 
slopped over into the kind of partisan argument that 
plagues domestic issues. 


TRUMAN IS SHOPPING AGAIN for secre- 
taries of both Navy and Army. Jonathan Daniels, 
after a showdown talk with defense boss Louis John- 
son, turned down the Navy post. And Curtis Calder 
now is begging off as successor to Royall at Army. 


MODEL COMMERCIAL TREATIES tuned to 
Truman’s Pcint 4 foreign-development program are 
being fashioned by State Dept.—first in Latin 
America. 

These are the old Friendship, Commerce & 
Navigation Pacts, modernized to create a climate 
encouraging to American investors; this is the crux 
of Point 4 

One of these new bilateral agreements—with 
Uruguay—is almost finished. Brazil and Mexico 
are likely to come along next. 


State sees the treaties as a hedge to go along 
with the guarantees this government plans to offer 
businessmen who invest their money and show-how 
in underdeveloped areas. 

Examples of the kinds of things State is getting 
local governments to agree to in the treaties: 

No discrimination against U. S. investors. 

A free hand to U.S. business to bring in top 
executive and technical personnel. 

Free convertibility of interest, dividends, and 
profits into dollars. 

No expropriation of U. S.-owned property with- 
out prior agreement on price and terms of payment. 

Idea is that, with treaties like these, govern- 
ment guarantees to businessmen who come in un- 
der Point 4 would be less likely to cost the taxpayers 
money. 

J 


AVIATION GASOLINE for the military is 
again being bought on competitive bids—-for the 
first time since before World War II. It’s the last 
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petroleum product to go back to a bid basis, marks 
a return of normal supply conditions in the industry. 


MOBILIZATION PLANNING is stalemated by 
Truman's feud with the Senate over Mon Wallgren 

Truman, you will recall, last February picked 
his ex-Senate crony for the chairmanship of the 
National Security Resources Board—the outfit sup- 
posed to work out an allocation of manpower, ma- 
terials, and capacities for a time of war. 

The Senate Armed Services Committee, after 
a lot of bickering, tabled the Wallgren nomination. 

Neither side has budged since: Truman won't 
give up on a pal; senators are standing pat on a 
parliamentary dodge to avoid voting on a one-time 
colleague they don’t want in the job. 


At NSRB, drafts of the various segments of an 
industrial-mobilization plan are nearly complete. 

There is, for example, a blueprint for parceling 
out the labor force; one on housing transplanted 
workers; one outlining how to divide up critical 
materials. There are maybe a dozen others. 


These are the plans from which businessmen 
must get the cues for their own planning. 

But there is nobody around topside at the 
board to fit the pieces together into a program. 
Last year’s draft of on-the-shelf legislation to give 
point to mobilization plans is simply gathering dust; 
it has riever gone to Congress. 

Not only is NSRB without a real boss, but the 
policy-making staff is disintegrating. Five key men 
have left in the past two months. More are going. 

e 


White House adviser John Steel man—tech- 
nically in charge of NSRB during the hiatus—is 
giving the staff some chores to toy with 

Example: NSRB has just completed a finding 
for Secretary of State Acheson that arms aid for 
the Atlantic Pact can be fitted into the economy 
without materially affecting supplies of steel, cop- 
per, and aluminum. 

e 


PRESIDENTIAL WINTER BOOK: You can put 
it down for certain that Tom Dewey will seek a 
third chance at the G.O.P. nomination in 1952—if 
he wins a third term as governor. He will run for 
governor in ‘50, not for senator. 

Note: Six months after election, the tightly 
knit Dewey Team is still intact. 
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Fast and versatile UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE provides vital figure 
facts for Colorado School of Mines 


School and college administration 
requires a variety of accounting 
records. 


‘n addition to expense, payroll, ap- 

-opriation and equipment records, 
t is necessary to maintain accounts 
for all students. 


Today, the Colorado School of 
Mines quickly gets all required in- 
formation with a minimum amount 
of “‘digging”’... by using just one 
Underwood Sundstrand Ac- 
counting Machine. 


The outstanding speed of the Un- 
derwood Sundstrand Accounting 
Machine is due to its simple and 
easy operation and its many auto- 
matic features. The keyboard has 
only 10 numeral keys which per- 
mits any clerk to quickly develop 


the fast “touch method” of oper- 
ation. 


And, when it comes to versatility, 
this one machine can be changed 
instantly for posting Payroll or Ap- 
propriation Records, Students’ Ac- 
counts or any other accounting 
records. 


You too can profitably apply an 
Underwood Sundstrand Account- 
ing Machine to your accounting. 
Call the nearest Underwood Repre- 
sentative today for full details. 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines... Adding Machines 
... Typewriters...Carbon Paper... Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., 
Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere ©1949 





The compact, efficient Underwood 
Sundstrand Accounting Machine 
atworkin the Administration 
Building (shown at left) of the 
Colorado School of Mines. 





Colorado School of Mines 
uses only one Underwood 
Sundstrand Accounting 
Machine for all of 
these applications: 
Students’ Accounts Receivable 
(Regular) 

Students’ Accounts Receivable 
(Veteran) 

Accounts Payable 
Expense Ledger 
Payroll Records 
Equipment Ledger 
Appropriation Ledger 
General Ledger 











! 
| Underwood Corporation : 
1 New York 16, N. Y. ext 
{ Please send me full information concerning 
! the speed, vefsatility and economy of 
{| the Underwood Sundstrand Accounting 
| Machine. 

| Name ey sere py See 
Company 

1 
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How a business became 
an overnight success... 


It was after office hours—and business men 
with important engagements the next morning 
needed facilities to wind up work. Pullman pro- 
vided the right accommodations, turned trave]-time 
into work-time. 





It was bed time—and the luxury of a clean, soft 
bed. the promise of a good night's rest. was a 
necessity for men who had a full day ahead. So 
Pullman came through with the kind of beds that 


dreams are made of. 





Po ee 

( J \ It was miles from home—and there was time 
for friendly conversation and relaxation before 
turning in. So a lounge car with a comfortable 
atmosphere became part of the Pullman picture. 





J It was appointment time—and men who were 
\ ) due in offices in the centers of cities were there. 
Without those dependable railroad schedules. those 
convenient arrivals, Pullman wouldn't have become 
the timely travelway it is! 


And there you have it—four factors that It’s good business to 


have made Pullman travel an overnight success 


for millions of men. for hundreds of businesses. G a i 


Enjoy them on your next trip. 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 


Visit the Chicago Railrood Fair in '49—June 25th through October 2nd. Don't miss the Pullman Exhibit! 
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How Labor Bills Would Change Key Features of T-H Law 


NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY 
STRIKES 


Taft-Hartley 


Modified Administration 
Bill 


Wood Bill 


Taft-Ives 





80-day injunction; 
no recommendations 
by fact-finders 

for settlement 


80-day injunction, 
with recommendations 
by fact-finders 


80-day injunction; 


no recommendations 


by fact-finders 


Injunction and/or seizure 
for 60 days, with 
recommendations 

by fact-finders 








CLOSED SHOP — Banned Permitted 2 ————— Both would .permit the hiring hall---—— 
UNION Requires Permitted, without Both say it’s O.K. if unions comply with non-Com- 
SHOP elections elections munist oaths 





NON-COM-.- 
MUNIST AFFI- 
DAVITS 


Union officers 
must sign 





SECONDARY 
BOYCOTTS 


Mandatory 
injunction 


No injunctions 


Both provide for a discretionary injunction; permit 
refusal to handle struck work 





CONCILIA- 
TION SERV- 
ICE 


Independent of 
Labor Dept. 


Return to 
Labor Dept. 


Both provide that it must be independent of Labor 


Dept. 





NLRB 
GENERAL 
COUNSEL 


Independent of 


NLRB 


Under NLRB 


Independent of 
NLRB 


Under NLRB 





FOREMEN 


Excluded from 
bargaining guarantees 


NLRB-protected 


Same as Taft-Hartley 


“Real” foremen 
excluded 





PLANT 
GUARDS 


Can't join rank and file 
unions and use NLRB 


No distinction from 
other employees 


Can't join rank 
and file unions 
and use NLRB 


No distinction from 
other employees 





FREE SPEECH 
FOR EMPLOY- 
ERS 


Antiunion — statements 
not evidence of unfair 
practice 


Such statements can be 
evidence in cases in- 
volving other unfair 
practices 


Both make such statements admissible evidence, but 
alone cannot be basis for unfair-practice finding or 
for setting aside NLRB election 





POLITICS 


Contributions and 
expenditures banned 


No curb on 
unions 


Contributions and 


expenditures banned 


Union expenditures 
pernitted; 
contributions banned 





ECONOMIC 
STRIKES 


Can’t vote in 
NLRB elections 


Can vote without 
restriction 


Voting rights stand 


for six months 


Can vote without 
restriction 


New Labor Law: You Can Read It Now 


You can tell now—almost exactly— 
what kind of new labor law Congress 


will give you 


Vhe table above tells you what will be 


that Congress 
veto stick 
sibly 


passes, and 


make the by 
So, along in July or pos 
August, labor relations will get a 
new set of rules. 


point by 
moved toward a center position—pick- 
ing up a vote with this compromise, 
inother vote with that clause. 


step, 


point, each side 


From 





in the new legislation, point by point 
You only need to know how to read 
the table. 

e July, August—First, you can assume 
that there will be a new law. There’s 
only the barest of chances that Congress 
will fail to enact some substitute for the 
‘Taft-Hartley act. Equally remote is the 
chance that Truman will veto any bill 


© Converging—Last January there was a 
wide range of opinion on the terms of 
a labor law—running all the way from 
the existing Taft-Hartley act to the Ad 
ministration view that, essentially, the 
Wagner act ought to be restored. It 
soon became clear that neither extreme 
could win 

Chen the compromising began. Step 


Taft-Hartley, the Republican-Dixiecrat 
coalition moved to the Wood bill in 
the House; that has been still further 
modified by the Taft-Ives amendments 
in the Senate. Similarly, the latest Ad- 
ministration bill (table) is a long way 
from the Thomas-Lesinski measure. 
¢ Closing the Gap—By now, the G.O.P 
and Administration positions are not 
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far apart. Lhe final law will he some- 
where in the narrow area between them. 
lor as soon as the Senate gets down to 
business on labor legislation—probably 
in mid-June—the compromising will re- 
sume. Day by day, it will converge 
toward. a set of terms that can com- 
mand a majority in Congress. 

Here’s how the terms of the new law 
are shaping up 

National Emergencies. As in ‘laft- 
Hartley, the President will be able to 
get injunctions against national work 
stoppages that imperil health or safety. 
Inquiry boards will mak« recommenda- 
tions for settlement of disputes. No 
more balloting on employer's “last of- 
fer.” Injunction will last for 60 to S80 
days. If the strike threat remains after 
the injunction expires, the President 
must present the situation to Congress 
In doubt: whether the President will 
get scizure powers also. ‘That's what 
Sen. Ives wants 

Injunctions. They're certain in na 
tional emergencies. They will probably 
to prevent unfair labor prac- 
tices where “irreparable damage” would 
otherwise result. But it would be dis- 
cretionary with the labor board whether 
or not to seek such an injunction. ‘The 
government won't be under compulsion 
seck speedy injunctions 


stay, also, 


ny more to 
against every secondary boycott 

Closed Shop. You will be able to 
make voluntary arrangements = giving 
unions first crack at fillmg jobs. But 
the union won't be able to keep you 
from hiring nonumon men if you wish. 
In a way, this legalizes hiring-hall prac 
tices in the stevedoring, maritime, and 
construction industries. States will keep 
the nght to legislate on this subject: 
this preserves closed-shop bans in some 
17 states 

Union Shop. Unions won't have to 
win a poll of the workers in order to 
sign a contract forcing workers to be in 
the union to keep their jobs. With 
such contracts, unions may also get the 
nght to expel members, and force you 
to fire them—for being Communists or 
cngaging in a wildcat strike. 

Checkoff.. Annual renewal of check- 
off authorizations by workers won't be 
necessary 

Non-Communist Affidavits. -mploy- 
ers'as well as union officials will have 
to sign them if they want to use 
NLRB 

Finan ja! P<. sts. Unions will still 
have to «with the Labor Dept 

Secon oovcotts. Refusal to han 
dle work shifted from a struck plant 
will not be egal 

Jurisdictional Disputes. ‘There will 
be machinery in NLRB to decide them. 
Cases mav be farmed out to arbitrators 

Conciliation Service. Cy Ching will 
win his fight to keep his office out of 
the Labor Dept 

NLRB General Counsel. Denham’s 
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office will lose its independent status, 
go back under the five-man (maybe 


seven-man) NLRB. 


Foremen. The “straw boss” will get 
bargaining protection; “real” supervisors 
probably won't. ‘This is what Ives wantse 

Plant Guards. [he |-H rule that they 
cannot be certified in unions that ad- 
mit rank-and-file workers will be 
‘dropped. For Taft and Ives to hold 
out on this would be inconsistent with 
their arguments against approving in- 
dependent unions for foremen. 

Free Speech. You will be able to 
speak freely about unions to your work- 
ers if you don't threaten or make prom 
ises. But both sides now agree such 
views should not be barred as evidence 
in unfair-practice cases (Vaft-Hartley 
does bar such evidence). Standing alone, 
however, it still could not be the basis 
for finding you guilty of an unfair labor 
practice. ‘Taft and Ives would go one 


more step: They would deny NLRB 
the right to set aside clections solely 
on the basis of statements made by 
employers. ; 

Collective Bargaining. Like cmploy- 
crs, unions will still have to bargain, and 
in good faith. 

Contracts. Both sides will have to 
live up to their contracts, or face pos 
sible suit in federal court. 

“Economic” Strikers. Workers strik 
ing for economic benefits will not lose 
their right to vote in NLRB elections 
if their jobs have been filled. 

Featherbedding. Even ‘aft is willing 
to drop the mild ‘T-IT ban on wage de 
mands for services not performed. 

Welfare Funds. You will be able to 
waive your right to joint control of a 
union welfare fund to which you con 
tribute. A new idea: Funds which hav« 
been approved by the Secretary of Labor 
will be legal. 


Wheat Jam Threatens 


Crop looks bigger than last year’s; grain terminals are 


fuller; old wheat is moving out slowly. Lack of storage may force 


prices below support levels. Shipments may be embargoed. 


Railroad men, wheat processors, and 
grain ‘traders know the worst now they 
are heading into a wheat-harvest glut 
that will jam transportation, storage, 
and processing facilities to overflowing. 

Phe movement of new-crop grain will 

end a shght surplus of boxcars in the 
producing area. As a result, boxcar users 
of all kinds may be feeling the effects 
for the next six months, 
e Hope Dashed—Transportation men 
had hoped for relief—in the form of gov- 
ermmment action to get most of last 
vear’s stored wheat on the way to Gulf 
ports for export during May. This would 
have allowed time for a reshuffle of cars 
in preparation for movement of the new 
crop 

This hope has all but died. The 
movement on started, all right—but too 
late to get the old-crop grain out of the 
way in time 
e Government Grain—W hat happened 
was that ‘the Commodity Credit Corp. 
took over ar6und 300-million bu. of 
wheat on Apr.-30 under the price-sup 
port program. Part of this is at terminal 
storage points; it makes up about 70% 
to 80% of the grain that now fills grain 
terminal facilities to 43° of capacity 
compared to only 24% at this time last 
vear 

The rest of CCC’s grain is stored on 
farms and in country clevators. ‘That 
wheat started moving to Gulf ports in 
large volume this week. ‘The movement 
should reach its peak within the next 
week or two, and continue at that level 


for four weeks or more—the exact dura 


tion depends on availability of ships in 
the ports and on ability to keep port 
facihties fluid 

Even under the best possible condi 

tions, a lot of old wheat will still be in 
storage and in transit when the new 
crop is ready for shipment—beginning 
about June 1. And a big winter- and 
spring-wheat crop—1.3-billion bu., may 
be more—seems assured this vear. 
e Embargoes—At the height of the rush 
last year, 10,000 boxcars in the Kansas 
City area held all the wheat that proces 
sors and -terminal elevators could handle 
in a week’s time. As a result, an embargo 
was slapped on new shipments. Ship 
ments were also restricted for a time at 
Hutchinson, Kan., Atchison, Kan., and 
St. Joseph, Mo. Enid, Okla., and Min- 
neapolis just skimmed by 

These are the places to watch this 

vear. The peak may hit Enid about June 
15; Kansas City about July 15; Minne 
apolis about Sept. §. 
e Price Reaction—Last year’s crop was 
smaller than the one expected this vear, 
and there was more storage space. Nev 
ertheless, there was such a glut that 
farmers were selling for 25¢ a bu. under 
the loan value. They couldn’t get stor- 
age space to qualify for government 
loans, so they took what the markct 
would bring. 

This year may be even worse. Just the 
prospect of a glut has already had an 
effect on new-crop — futures They 
dropped a couple of cents a bushel in 
Chicago last week, continued to weaken 
the early part of this week 
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B.&O.’s New Columbian Busts Out All Over In... 


This new version of the: Baltimore & Ohio 
R.R.’s Columbian will be rolling around the 
bends between Washington and Chicago 
next week. These are two of the new coach- 
service trains, whose rolling stock was made 


by Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., of 
Chicago. They will be dieselized all the 
way. With fast overnight service at regular 
coach fares, B.&O. hopes the train will 
become a popular revenue-booster. 





_.. New Interior Features 


Inside, B.&O. has given the train many fea- 
tures usually found only on extra-fare trains. 
Vhis “‘strata-cdome”’ car gives passengers an 
uncluttered view of the B.&O.’s picturesque 
route through the Alleghenies. For the more 
technical-minded passengers the front panel 
contains a speedometer, altimeter, barom- 
eter, and clock. The car was designed so that 
the dome has ample clearance through all 
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at Regular Coach Fares 


tunnels along the way. On the lower level 
of the dome car are semiprivate lounges. The 


train also has a rear observation-lounge car 
with a bar, a modern diner, and coaches with 
reclining seats. All the cars feature pneu- 
matic door-opening gadgets that swing the 
end doors open at the touch of a fingertip, 
eliminating huffing and pushing on a bounc- 
ing platform. 


How’s Business? 


Not so good, credit men 
report. Shrinking inventories are 
the one bright spot. New York 
textiles hardest hit. 


If you want to know how’s business, 
ask a credit man. His answer will give 
you a pretty good clew to the over-all 
picture. 

@ Question—The credit men’s associa- 
tions of three cities have done just that. 
‘They asked credit executives in their 
area what was worrying them. The an 
swer: practically everything except in 
ventories. 

e Answers—The annual “how’s busi 
ness?” survey went to 6,750 executives 
in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles. 
About a fifth of those quizzed answered 
Ihey reported 

(1) High prices are scaring customers 
off. ‘This topped the problem list, with 
86% reporting the trend; 

(2) It’s harder to collect bills; 

(3) Business failures are rising; 

(4) Cancellation of orders is creep- 
ing up. And only 24% had unfilled 
backlogs, compared with 45% six 
months ago; 

(5) But—here comes the skylark note 
—inventories are shrinking back to nor- 
mal. 

e Other Findings—Credit men_ listed 
some other troubles. Competition is 
stiffer; high break-even points and lower 
prices are putting the squeeze on profits 

Most of the “answermen” laid the 

rise in business failures to the weeding 
out of inexperienced war babies. 
e Textile Gloom—On the _ inventory 
question, opinion was divided. A ma 
jority of those answering (58%) thought 
their customers’ inventories were cither 
normal or low. But there was one loudly 
dissenting voice: the textile industry, 
which accounted for 31% of the New 
York City replies to the questionnaire. 
Some of Manhattan’s textile con- 
cerms reported heavy inventories. 

In fact, men connected with the New 
York textile trade turned in the gloomi 
est sct of answers. As high as 74% of 
the textile executives there found in 
creased business failures during the past 
six months: 68% reported slower col- 
lections; 95% noted customer buying 
resistance: 42% found cancellations; 
only +% reported unfilled backlogs 
e City Variations—New York as a whole 
was the most bearish of the three cities 
on business failures: 66% in that city 
looked for more business failures; 52% 
in Chicago; 50% in Los Angeles. 

Chicago credit men showed the big- 
gest score on cancellations, with 44% 
reporting these. But Chicago also had 
the biggest backlog. 
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Coils of sheet aluminum 900 ft. long fe 
the foil mills. Some emerge 13 mi. long 











Glittering trees of aluminum foil symbolize the Far West's entry into this industry—at for converters, like t 


5 Then foil is ready 
Metal's foil-rolling mill near Los Altos, Calif. 


Permanente one. They color it, laminate it, coat it, ¢ 


Aluminum Foil Rolls From Transplante 


foil’s uses as a packaging 
in other jobs have spread 
the war. It has made 
n the food-wrapping field 
ition of total cigar 
in prewar Is put up in 
packs. It has become an 
natenal for buildings. ‘The 
roni ndustrv needs it. 
risen. fast. Aluminum 
n the fall of 1946 was 65- 
‘ August it was 
It’s probably over 

mal 1 mM 
e Newcomer—The latest addition to 
Arnie 1 capacity actually born 


was 
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in Germany. Henry Kaiser’s Perman- 
ente Metals Corp. brought a repara 
tions plant eto the San Francisco Bay 
area, ,redesigned the machinery — to 
double its capacity. This week the foil 
mill was working toward full output, 
which manager Roger Laufer thinks will 
hit over 500,000 Ib. a month 

Phe last three shiploads of machinery 
arrived from Germany last September. 
The first foil rolled out bv Per 
manente last month, in a big plant at 
Los Altos, Calif., that Permanente had 
used for magnesium manufacture 
e The Deal—Th« from 
I'eningen, a German town in the Black 


was 


machines came 


Forest area 20 miles from Freiburg. 
The Aluminiumwerk ‘Ischeulin was de- 
clared surplus to Germany's peacetime 
economy. The Inter-Allied Reparation 
Agency allotted it to the U.S. This 
country’s Foreign Liquidation Commis 
sion took bids. Permanente’s offer of 
$203,000 cash won out over other bid 
ders, including Reynolds Metals and 
Standard Rolling Mill, Inc. 

Not many reparation plants came ot 
are coming to America. The Teningen 
mill is the most important property— 
in terms of value. 

e New to the West—This mill is the 
first aluminum foil-rolling plant west of 
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These intricate mills that squeeze the sheets into foil came from 
a German plant dismantled for reparations 





Manufacturers who use foil wrappings for such products as candy y 
bars buy aluminum foil that converters have processed 


¢3erman Mill 


is coiled 


St. Louis. Its raw material 
aluminum sheet 0.026 in. thick, which 
comes from Kaiser's ‘Trentwood rolling 


mill at Spokane. 

In the foil mill, the aluminum is 
squeezed down to thicknesses as little 
as 0.00025 in. Thin-gage foil must be 
run through six mills before it is down 


to the desired thinness. ‘This takes in 


tricate machinery; cach pass through 
a mill makes about a 50 reduction 
in thickness. So the time it takes to 


oil through the first-pass mill is 
requires 


run a 
about half what a second pass 
—and so on. ‘Thus, one first-pass mill 


can about keep two second-pass mills 
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busy, and they in turn can supply four 
third-pass mills. 
e The Process—l'oil rolling is primarily 
cold rolling. It’s such a precision job 
that surfaces of the mill rolls must be 
accurate to a high degree of polish 
Even a grain of dust or a human hair 
would mark them and 
grinding 

lo get foil of the thinnest gages, op 
crators have to run two sheets of foil 
together for the final reductions. After 
the last pass, the double roll is sent to 
1 separating machine, where it is un 
wound into two rolls of extremely thin 
foil 

During the rolling, the metal becomes 
brittle and hard. It tears easily lo 
make it pliable and soft again, foil on 
completed rolls is heated at 400F to 


necessitate re 





During rolling, foil becomes hard and brittle. So it’s put into 
these annealing ovens; heat makes it soft and pliable again 








The package appeal of aluminum foil, its ability to protect per- 
ishables have contributed to a big postwar boom in the material 


SOOF in annealing ovens. ‘This also 
burns off oil used during rolling; the 
metal is then clean and dry, and it can 
take the water-soluble adhesives used to 
laminate foil with paper. 

e Converters— his laminating work is 
done by converters, who buy from Pet 
manente and other aluminum-foil mak- 
ers such as Aluminum Co. of America 
and Reynolds Metals. 

Vhere are some 270 major converter 
who prepare foil for end-users: They 
back it with paper ranging in thickness 
from tissue to cardboard. They color it 
They coat it with gum and wax to mak¢ 
it usable for labels, seals, and waterproof 
ind weatherproof packaging. By run 
ning it through embossing rolls, they 
make it into gift-wrapping and flower- 
packaging matecrial. 
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Incentive Booby Trap 


Incentive pay plan explodes under Mack Truck’s wheels. 
With volume falling, it’s caught with higher-than-industry pay 


level, ever rising piece rates. 


Incentive pay systems are the ideal 
way to keep labor costs in line with pro- 
duction; at least, that’s what the text- 
books on business say. Historically, 
employers have always liked piece-rate 
or incentive pay arrangements, while 
labor always has held out for straight 
hourly wages. 

But incentive pay schemes can have 
some booby traps of their own. ‘The 
traps didn’t show during the height of 
the postwar business boom. Now that 
things have tumed down a little, many 
employers arc finding out about them 
fast. 

e Mack’s Troubles—Take the case of 
Mack ‘Trucks, Inc., one of the country’s 
top manufacturers of trucks and buses. 

Mack lost a little over $500,000 in the 
first quarter of 1949 (even after allowing 
for a $325,000 tax refund). And that 
came on top of a loss of $731,000 in the 
final quarter of 1948. 

In the past month, the company has 
cut executive salaries 10% to 20%. 

So far this year, there has been no 
dividend for the stockholders. 

When U.A.W-.-C.I.O. came around 
this spring to talk about fourth-round 
wage increases and a_ pension fund, 
Mack countered with a demand of its 
own: It wants to cancel the third-round 
wage boosts granted last year. ‘This 
would mean a cut of 7¢ an hour on the 
base rate (104¢ on the carned rate) for 
incentive workers, 13¢ an hour for non- 
incentive workers, and $4 to $7.50 a 
week for unionized salaried workers. 

Mack also wants to retime all jobs— 
that is, refigure the standards used in 
computing incentive pay—that have not 
been timed since Oct. 1, 1948. 
eTrcks Down—\Wage costs aren’t 
Mack’s only problem by any means. Its 
first and biggest trouble is simply that 
the truck and bus industry went to pot 
in the middle of 1948 and hasn’t yet 
come back. In 1947, Mack’s plants 
turned out 20,878 trucks and buses of 
all weights and models. In 1948, produc 
tion dropped to 12,042 units. And at 
present it is down to 650 a month—or 
about 7,800 a vear. That’s less than 
1939, when production ran a little over 
9,000 units 

But as Mack officials see it, the wage 
costs are what keep them from bring- 
ing the breakeven point down toward 
the present level of operations. Accord- 
ing to their figures, they are paying an 
average wage (including “‘fringes”) of 
$1.95 an hour. The automobile and 
truck industry average for roughly the 
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same output, they say, is $1.70 an hour. 
¢ Haywire Incentive—Ihe main reason 
for the spread is that Mack’s incentive 
payment system has gone haywire. Orig- 
inally, it was designed to allow the typi- 
cal worker an average payment about 
25% above the base rate. But lately, 
Mack’s plants at Allentown, Pa., and 
New Brunswick, N. J., have been paying 
an average of 50% extra compensation. 
And the Plainfield, N. J., plants have 
been running about 45% extra. 

The workers argue that the extra pay 
is offset by extra output. The manage- 
ment says it isn’t. According to the 
company officials, three things happened 
to their incentive system during the war 
and postwar years: 

(1) The company lost the right to re 
time jobs except where it installed new 
machinery or made basic changes in the 
production system. 

(2) Decisicns by the War 
Board and in various arbitration cases 
established times for many jobs that are 
too easy under present conditions. 

(3) The increase in the base rate 

automatically increases the dollar 
amounts (though not the percentages) of 
extra Compensation. 
e Timing—The question of timing is the 
key to most incentive payment prob- 
lems. And it is always a headache. On 
the one hand, it isn’t fair to workers to 
keep stepping up the standard to avoid 
paying bonus money. And on the other, 
it’s dangerous for management not to 
tetime jobs periodically to keep the 
standards in line with the actual output 
of an average worker. 

Mack’s management still believes in 
the incentive system. Its trouble is sim- 
ply that it has lost control of the job 
timing. Before the war, the system 
was fairly flexible. The company could 
retime operations and thus keep the 
total extra compensation for normal out- 
put close to the 25% average. Now, it 
can’t change a time without starting a 
fight with the union. 
© One-Way Street—Under this setup, in- 
centive pay is likely to turn into a one- 
way street. If a iob has an easv timing, 
the union holds out against any change. 
If the timing is tight, the union makes 
a grievance of it and tries to get the tim- 
ing changed by arbitration. 

As a result, the employer finds that 
any long-run increase in productivity is 
working against him instead of for him. 

In Mack’s case, the dangers of the 
frozen time standards didn’t show up 
until volume started to fade out. In 


Labor 


1947, the company cleared over $8-mil- 
lion. And even in 1948, with its sour 
last quarter, Mack came out $2,328,000 
in the black. 

¢ Prospects—What happens to Mack 
from here on will depend largely on 
two things: (1) what happens to the 
market for trucks and buses; and (2) 
what finally comes out of the company’s 
negotiations with the union. ; 

At the moment, the market for trucks 
and buses doesn’t look good. ‘The heavy 
production of the past three years has 
taken care of most of the urgent de- 
mand. And high prices have scared out 
the new buyers. Most bus and truck 
manufacturers are cutting prices, ofh- 
cially or by means of quiet concessions. 
And all of them are taking a beating in 
the income account. 

Labor experts will get a real shock if 
the U.A.W.-C.LO. gives Mack any lee- 
way, either on cutting the base rate or 
on retiming the jobs. Over a period of 
time, the union might decide to go easy 
on asking increases from Mack, figuring 
that the costs of the rest of the industry 
would gradually catch up. But the cost 
of living is still high, and taking a cut, 
directly or indirectly, isn’t a union’s way 
of doing business. 

In fact, union thinking on the whole 
question of incentive pay shows signs of 
shifting a bit. Union leaders haven't 
missed the moral of the Mack case and 
similar experiences. Some of them are 
beginning to wonder if an incentive sys 
tem with the timing controlled by the 
union wouldn’t be a very handy device 
for them. 


Ball Made President 
Of Montgomery Ward 


Vor the first time in almost a year, 

Sewell L. Avery, Montgomery Ward & 
Co.’s stormy chairman of the board, has 
a full team of executives to manage the 
big mail-order company. ‘This week, 
Ward’s executive committce appointed 
Stuart S. Ball, secretary of the company 
since 1934 and long a close adviser to 
Avery, to the presidency. 
e Vacancy—The job has been vacant 
since last June, when Wilbur H. Norton 
resigned as president in the early stages 
of the management row that ended just 
before the annual stockholders meeting 
last month (BW—Apr.30°49,p92). Ball 
was made a v.-p. three weeks ago. 

An attorney, Ball joined Montgomery 

Ward in 1932 as assistant secretary. He 
carried on much of the legal work in 
volved in Avery’s long struggle with gov 
ernment agencies over Ward’s tangled 
labor relations during the war. 
e Survivor—Ball, 45, is the only senior 
officer of the company to survive the 
sweeping management changes of the 
past vear. 
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RATIO of use of synthetic to natural rubber has leveled off, and over-all . . . 


Rubber Business Stays High 


Industry expects fourth good year in a row; some decline, 
probably, but not much. Strong seasonal rise in tire sales seen this 
summer. Disposal of government synthetic plants still uncertain. 


There's at least one major industry 
that’s fairly optimistic over the outlook 
for the rest of this year. It’s the rubber 
industry. ; 

Ihe tire makers confidently expect 

1949 to develop into “another good 
year.” They think everything points to 
a consumption of over 1-million tons of 
new rubber—natural and synthetic—for 
the fourth year in a row. 
@ Decline Expected—They do expect 
sales to drop some—anywhere from 5% 
to 15%: net income will be trimmed 
im proportion. 

And the industry expects its consump 
tion of new rubber to be down to 1,010,- 
000 tons. That compares with 1,069,- 
404 tons last vear; 1,122,000 tons (the 
record) in 1947; 1,039,000 in 1946. In 
1940, the best prewar year, the figure 
was 651,000 tons. 
® Possible Trouble—There are two pos 
sible dark spots in the otherwise bright 
picture. Both involve labor relations: 

Strikes in the auto industry. If the 
l’ord strike that started last week lasts 
long, it will probably force production 
cutbacks at three major producers. Fire- 
stone, Goodrich, and Goodyear furnish 
ll of Ford's original-equipment tires. 
Strikes at suppliers add to the problem 

About one-third of all tires shipped 
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last year—26.S-million out of 77.8-mil- 
lion were tor original equipment 

Possible strikes in the rubber industry 
The United Rubber Workers want a 
25¢-an-hour pay raise, plus pensions of 
$100 a month and health and accident 
insurance. So far the tire companies will 
say only that pay boosts are not war- 
ranted by today’s conditions. 

The problem will come to a head 
week after next; contract negotiations 
between Goodrich and U.R.W. will be- 
gin May 23. Other dates: Firestone, 


June 14; Goodyear, June 20; U.S. Rub 
ber, July 10 
e Nutshell—But barring trouble from 


these two sources—or a drastic general 
deflation—the industry sees no serious 
worries ahead. John L. Collyer, presi 
dent of Goodrich, puts the whole situa- 
tion this wav: 

“The backlog demand .. . has now 
been satisfied. In the future, sales will 
largely depend on current needs 
Replacement-tire. needs will be much 
higher than before the war . Sales 
of original tires will be keved to the level 
of production of new vehicles.” 

e Seasonal Factor—The rubber compa- 
nies are not too disturbed that total tire 
output in January fell to the lowest point 
since the war—5.9-million, compared 


with 7.9-million in January, 1948. Prin 
cipal reason: ‘The normal seasonal pat 
tern has finally returned to the tire busi 
ness. And that promises well for the rest 
of the year. ‘The warm summer months 


have always marked the peak of tire 
demand. 
e Sales Records—So, dollarwise, 1949 


should come close to 1948 for most com 
panics. And 1948 was a bang-up year 
by any standards. Here’s how total dollar 
sales—tires and other goods—of the 10 


top companies have increased in 10 years 
(VO00,000 omitted) 


1 193 

Goodyear. occ castes $704.9 $200.1 
Ee 633.9 160.1 
U.S. Rebber: 2... <cxs 572 195.3 
CHOOGICN: 5.5:s s sie wives 419.8 135.7 
CMMNAD 6 58 Se Baier’ 105.9 24.0 
Le« @ecrsevoevseeeesecese 35 14 5 
Armstrong .......... 33.3 4.2 
Mansfeld .......<ce- 28.7 12.4 
SCIDETUNG: ccs cecveccs 28.4 9.3 
eS Orne “ia ).0 
* 1942 sales; 1939 not available 


Goodyear’s 1948 sales were a record 


for any one company in peacetime. 
Goodrich sales for 1948 set a company 
record. ‘These were the only major com- 
pamies in the industry to show an in- 
crease. T‘irestone’s sales were off about 
$5-million from 1947; U.S. Rubber’s 
about S8-million. 

e Synthetic’s Share—Of last year’s con- 
sumption of 1,069,404 tons of new rub 
ber, 627,332 tons (58.6%) were natural 
rubber, and 442,072 tons (41.4%) syn- 
thetic. Use of the two types scems to 
have leveled off at about these propor- 
tions (chart). Preliminary figures for 
the first quarter of 1949 show that 
57.5% of the 259,443 tons used was 
natural; 42.5% synthetic. 

Under the Rubber Act of 1948, pro- 

ducers must use a specified amount of 
synthetic in transportation items—tires 
and tubes. When total rubber use is 1- 
million tons, about 275,000 tons of syn- 
thetic is mandatory. 
e Price Factor—But there is increasing 
economic pressure to use more natural 
rubber. With world demand off and 
production good, natural is selling be- 
low synthetic. 

The Office of Rubber Reserve of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. pegs the 
price of synthetic at 184¢ a Ib. ‘Top- 
grade natural has been selling at about 
the same level in recent weeks. But the 
industry uses top-grade mostly for drug 
sundries and similar products that re 
quire very high quality. The bulk of the 
rubber used in tires is lower-grade. So 
the average price the industry pays today 
for natural is only 15¢ to 16¢. 

e Pegged Price?—The price of natural 
probably won't go up much as long as 
we keep our synthetic industry running 
At a recent world-rubber-industrv meet 
ing in London, the U.S. delegation felt 
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sure that the British-Dutch producers of 
natural would try to get agreement on 
restriction of output to boost prices. So, 
on the very first day of the session, U.S. 
spokesmen announced that synthetic is 
here to stay. 

Ihe foreign producers charged that 
the U.S. government was subsidizing 
the synthetic industry; the Americans 
pointed out that ORR made a profit 
last vear after all conceivable charges. 

Its sales of synthetic came to $199- 
million; total expenses were only $192- 
including $44-million interest 
on the government investment and 
nearly $32-million for depreciation.) 

e Government Ownership—The U.S. 
government still owns outright the bulk 
of the synthetic plants. Of the 15 co- 
polymer (GR-S) plants—the actual rub- 
units—only one has been 
sold to private industry. Goodrich 
bought the 60,000-ton plant at Louis- 
ville. But at the moment, under the 
terms of sale, it is not permitted to make 
GR°S there; it is using the plant to turn 
out a vinyl resin. Du Pont bought, and 
is operating, the only neoprene plant, 
also at Louisville. But neoprene is a 
special-purpose rubber. Several of the 
government's butadiene and styrene 
plants have been sold (these make inter- 
mediates for synthetic rubber). 

All but these few plants are still 
owned by the government. Ten of them 
are on a standby basis; the other 20 are 
operated by various Companies on a fee 


million, 


ber-producing 


basis. 
« Disposal Problem—Under the Rubber 
Act of 1948, RFC has set up a Disposal 


Committee to work out a formula for 
denationalizing the plants. 

On Apr. 1, the committee made its 
preliminary recommendations. It also 
made public the suggestions of its rub- 
ber-industry and petroleum chemical-in- 
dustry advisory committees. ‘The reports 
make it clear that there’s still a lot of 
work to be done before an acceptable 
formula is developed. At least two big 
problems remain to be ironed out: 

Price. ‘The RFC group says the gov- 
ernment rubber facilitics should be sold 
at “fair value.” This would be based on 
the cost of building comparable new 
facilities, assuming ‘the “highest and 
best” use of government plants. 

But the rubber industry committee 
says the maximum sale price of copoly 
mer plants should be 20%. to 25% of 
the original cost to the government. ‘The 
group says that government plants al 
ready sold went for 30% to 40% of 
original cost, and that there are greater 
risks involved in buying general-purpose- 
rubber plants than in the special-purpose 
plants already sold. 

Government support. All groups agree 
that Congress must pass a long-term law 
requiring use of minimum percentages 
of synthetics, similar to the one now on 
the books. Reason: Price-competition 
of natural rubber could knock synthetic 
out of the market otherwise. So pros 
pective buyers must be sure of a guar 
anteed market before they dare to invest 
in the government plants. 

As things stand now, it’s likely that 
actual sale of the plants won’t even be- 
gin until some time in 1951. 
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How to Put Your Paychecks to Work 


Many employers overlook a big potential 
source of employee good will—in the way 
they make out paychecks. According to the 
surveys made by the Todd Co., of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., which designs payroll systems, 
many workers think their take-home pay is 
all they are getting from the employer. 
They often don’t even know what their 
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gross pay is. ‘Todd’s solution: Emphasize 
gross income; itemize all deductions clearly; 
point out that “deductions” for savings 
bonds are earnings, too. Todd is using the 
paycheck above to help the Opportunity 
Savings Bond Drive, which gets under way 
next week. The check isn’t patented by 
Todd; it can be used by anybody. 


DDT Aftermath 


Household sales drop, but 
farmers less excited because 
they want big crops. Makers 
say they aren't too worried. 


Some of the effects of last month’s 
big DDT scare (BW —Apr.16'49,p24) 
are just now taking shape: 

Consumers have dropped DDT as a 
household insecticide—and so some re 
tailers are stuck with inventories. 

Farmers are not so chary; they know 
that only by using insecticides like DDI 
can they get big crops. 

Insecticide makers who produce 
chiefly DDT hopefully maintain that 
sales have been affected only “slightly.” 

Other makers, who turn out com 
petitive preparations, are using the scare 
to boost their own products. 

e@ Offset—In the midst of all this, the 
government is trying to offset the scare 
with one of its own. The government 
theme: The wave of “hysterical and un 
warranted fear” about DDT is seriously 
threatening the nation’s food supph 

(BW —May7 *48,p28). Officials of both 
the era of Agriculture and of the 
Food & Drug Administration say they 
are concerned. 

They think the scare has hit espe- 
cially hard crop-dusting and spraying 
organizations. Many such groups, they 
said, have found themselves with  vir- 
tually all contracts canceled for the 
1949 season. (The government. later 
took this back.) They add that there’s 
no reason that the consuming public 
can't use DDT with “complete safety.” 
e Tightening Up—Despite these claims, 
the government has tightened up on 
its warnings against careless use of 
DDT. To begin with, it has banned 
use of DDT in dairv barns, on feed for 
cows, and on fruits for canning. 

But the government claims that these 
are extreme precautions; officials don’t 
mean that DDT is that serious a poison. 
Ihe Food & Drug Administration says 
that its spot checks on the commercial 
milk supply all over the U.S. have so 
far turned up no significant amounts of 
DDT. In fact, even where there has 
been some in the milk, the minute 
amounts raise the question of whether 
the chemical analysis was accurate. 

Meantime, makers of DDT are 
scrambling around trying to find sub 
stitutes for DDT. But thev still argue 

rightly—that DDT is a specific. That 
is, it will kill some insects which other 
known insecticides just won’t touch. 
Therefore, they conclude, DDT will 
continue to have a place in the business 
along with other insecticides, like 
Pyrenones, which are also specifics for 
other kinds of insects. 
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Old Beekly was in a foul mood. I began 
telling him about our Comptometer Payroll 
Plan and naturally pointed out that it would 
cut his costs sharply. 

“Stop!” he shouted. “To hear you sales- 
men talk, all I have to do is buy your gim- 
micks and I’ll save so much money it will 
pour out of my ears!” 

| just smiled. ‘Give me a few minutes 
of your time, Mr. Beekly. Pll prove how our 
Plan, without any gimmicks, can do a job for 
you—and with far fewer clerical man-hours.” 

I proved it, of course. And Beekly was 
beaming when I left. 


May we prove it to you? Simple and direct, our 
Comptometer Payroll Plan posts immediately to the 
employee’s earnings record. Errors are cut down be- 
cause copying is eliminated. With speed and accuracy 
—yet without elaborate machinery—you can clear a 
payroll of any size. Your nearest Comptometer repre- 


sentative will gladly demonstrate. 


ComPromeTER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manuface 
turing Co., Chicago, and sold exclusively 
by its Comptometer Division, 1733 N. 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 
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CROTTY FOOD SERVICES 
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CROTTY-OPERATED CAFETERIA OF 
THE BEAUMONT, TEXAS, REFINERY 
OF THE MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO. 


at eo , 


That's Clarence Bryan's opinion. He bosses a seven-ton lathe 
in Magnolia Petroleum’s machine shop. And like his 3,200 co- 
workers at the big refinery, ne rates all the pleasures the com- 
pany restaurant provides ...including the good, appetizing, 
economical hot food that Clarence says “gives a man a lift.” 


Magnolia’s attractive cafeteria is one of many links in a far- 
sighted employee relations program that has been developed 
over the years. With liberal vacations, accident prevention, and 
a 100 per cent popular retirement and insurance plan, among 
other benefits, a worker satisfaction has been achieved that is 
reflected by an average service record of 12 years. 


Crotty Brothers Food Service has been entrusted with the com- 
plete operation of the Magnolia restaurant. This provides a 
professionally trained staff that relieves management of all the 
problems of preparing hearty, satisfying meals at minimum cost. 
Yet complete coordination with company policy is assured under 
the direction of L. B. Gough, Magnolia’s manager of industrial 
relations, who reports that the employee cafeteria aids produc- 
tion and saves workers’ time and money. 


* For further information on in-plant feeding, write on 
your business letterhead for the free booklet, ‘'‘Employee 
Restaurants Improve Labor Relations.’’ 


ROTTY 


BROTHERS INC. 
OPERATING IN 18 STATES AND 4) CITIES 
137 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 16, MASS. 
111 WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
303 SOUTHLAND ANNEX BLDG., DALLAS, TEX. 


FOOD SERVICE MANAGEMENT SINCE. 1930 








BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Du Pont’s G.M. holdings will be the 
target of a forthcoming antitrust suit. 
A Chicago federal grand jury is now 
looking into how much business G.M. 
has been handing du Pont, year by vear, 
since 1915. Objective: to force du Pont 
to divest itself of its 22.7% stockhold 
ings in G.M. 


More setbacks for fair trade (B\W— \pr. 
23°49,p19): (1) the Appellate Division 
of New York’s Supreme Court has di 
clared the state’s compulsory. fair-trade 
price law for alcoholic beverages uncon 
stitutional; (2) a New Orleans civil dis 
trict court has pronounced the same 
sentence on Lousiana’s liquor resal 
price maintenance law. 

J 
Pittsburgh industries are on parade dur 
ing Pittsburgh Welcome Weeks (May 
7 to 21). Out-of-town businessmen are 
sceing the sights at the expense of Pitts 
burgh firms. ‘Vhe hoopla includes an 
industrial exhibit, sporting events, a 
steamboat race between sidewheelers. 

e 
Government's rum business in the Vir- 
gin Islands mav go if the Senate ap 
proves a House bill. It provides for ex 
pansion of the Virgin Islands Co. in 
order to attract tourists and industry. 
But it requires the company to sell its 
rum plant by 1951. 

@ 
Increased demand has let Kaiser-lrazer 
boost car output by 30%. Executive 
vice-president Clay P. Bedford lays it 
partly to the fact that “K.-F. price r 
ductions were greatest on our lowest 
price models.” He also credits the new 
cargo-carrying ‘Traveler, which will soon 
account for 50% of K.-F. production. 

* 


Exclusive-dealing contracts have been 
raising F’'V'C’s ire (BW —Jul.31°48.p54). 
Latest to go on the mat is Dictograph 
Products, maker of Acousticon hearing 
aids. Charge: The company polices its 
distributor and dealer contracts — by 
“threats, intimidation, and coercion.” 

@ 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co. now has a continuous 
mining machine to compete with Joy 
Mfg. Co.’s cutter-loader. It has halt 
interest with Sunnyhill Coal Co. in the 
new Colmol Co., which will turn out 
Sunnvhill’s Colmol mining machine 
(BW—Nov.6'48,p26). 

@ 
Despite the downtrend in appliance 
sales generally, Avco’s Crosley Division 
reports that its sales for the past five 
months were 24% higher than last year. 
Nineteen Hundred Corp. is another ex 
ception; it has boosted its household 
washer output for the second time in 
three weeks. 
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INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT 


THE PLASTICS INDUSTRY 





THE TREMENDOUS GROWTH OF THE 
PLASTICS AND SYNTHETIC RESINS 


INDUSTRY OVER THE PAST TEN YEARS 


1S SHOWN BY THE JUMP FROM 
154,000,000 LBS. IN 1938 TO 
1,480,000,000 LBS. IN 1948. - 


1948 VALUE OF PLASTICS AND 
SYNTHETIC RESINS USED IN INDUSTRY 
ESTIMATED AT $540,000,000. 


la 




















CELANESE* CHEMICALS USED 
BY THE PLASTICS AND SYNTHETI' = > 
RESINS INDUSTRY INCLUDE — S 
FORMALDEHYDE, ACETIC ACID, 
TRICRESYL PHOSPHATE, ACETONE, 
METHANOL AND OTHER SOLVENTS. 





TODAY, OVER 24 DIFFERENT = 
TYPES OF PLASTICS, ENGINEERED — 
TO MEET A WIDE VARIETY 

OF APPLICATIONS. 







Principal advantages offered by Celanese Chemicals 


Customers of the Chemical Division of 
Celanese Corporation of America in the 
plastics and resins industry profit from a 
number of important advantages: 


PIONEERING RESEARCH 
IN PETROLEUM CHEMISTRY 


Celanese has a record of over sixteen 
years’ research leadership in this mod- 
ern field. This, coupled with advanced 
laboratory and pilot plant facilities, pro- 
vides valuable technical assistance to 
customers and an ever-increasing stream 
of new organic chemicals for industry. 


PRIMARY PRODUCER OF ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


With modern equipment and advanced 
processes, the Celanese chemical plant 


ALCOHOLS ALDEHYDES 


GLYCOLS 


to manufacturers of plastics and resins 


is one of the country’s largest for syn- 
thesizing organic chemicals from petro- 
leum natural gases. Strategic location 
near Bishop, Texas—in the heart of the 
oil fields — affords Celanese excellent 
control of basic raw materials. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE AND DISTRIBUTION 


Celanese offers the plastics and resins 
industry valuable technical service on 
organic chemicals. Choice of transporta- 
tion by rail, water or truck is provided. 
Bulk storage of chemicals is maintained at 
strategic locations, with distributor ware- 
house facilities at major industrial points. 

These favorable factors provide con- 
tinuity of supply of high quality chemi- 
cals, both now and for the future. The 


KETONES ACIDS 


record of Celanese Corporation in all 
three major fields of operation—chemi- 
cals, textiles and plastics—has been one 
of greater volume and lowered prices 
through production efficiency. 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Chemical Division 
180 Madison Avenue, New York I6 





CHEMICALS 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SOLVENTS PLASTICIZERS 





Voc CCOEPs molehills 


20M BECOMING MOUMMINS 



































How E-M/’s industrial nurses, 
working with management, safeguard 


workers and their families 


During the twenty years since Employers 
Mutual, first casualty insurance organiza- 
tion to pioneer the field, established its 
own Industrial Nursing Service, far-reach- 
ing resultant benefits have accrued to man- 
agement and to workers and their families, 
E-M nurses—experienced, capable, trained 
to help improve health and safety prac- 
tices and programs—work with manage- 
ment to attain the highest welfare stand- 
ards for workers and their families, and to 
furnish the finest insurance protection at 
lowest possible cost. 

This nursing service embraces consulta- 
tion on developing medical units within 
plants, full co-operation with plant nurses, 
and other activities aimed at reducing 
health hazards and toward over-all better- 
ment of worker-management relations. By 
skilled attention to health-hygiene details, 
E-M nurses help to “keep molehuills from 
becoming mountains”! 

In the field of industrial nursing, as in 
safety engineering, claim settlement and 
other vital insurance matters, Employers 
Mutuals enjoy top rating for the superla- 
tive quality of their services, 









Observation of health-hygiene habits among E-M nurses help raise health standards by 
workers often enables the E-M nurse to sug- giving group instruction to workers in first-aid 
gest corrective measures which may prevent ind safety practices. proper clothing, nutri 
the spread of infectious diseases. eliminate tion, and other subjects essential in the field 
dangers to health and improve efficiency of disease control and accident prevention. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS of WAUSAU 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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REGIONS 





CRAPSHOOTERS in Reno help fill the state’s till. 


Gambling Gets a Free Ride 


Except for pari-mutuel betting, most of its multi-billion- 


But in most places. . . 


dollar take goes tax free. State laws barring gambling are the main 


reason. Nevada's haul proves field, when regulated, is lush. 


Commercial gambling is the only 
billion-dollar business in the U.S. that 
doesn't take a licking from the tax col 
lector 
e Small Haul—E:xcept for legalized pari- 
mutucl betting at race tracks, only a 
small part of the shill game’s annual 
take (estimates put it as high as $15- 
billion last year) ever winds up in gov 
Gambling has 


gen 
crally staved immune to the rash. of 
postwar excise taxes—despite its obvi 
ous luxury label and features that make 
it an casy prey for the tax man. 

These are the main findings of a re 
port that Leon Rothenberg put to 
gcther for the kederation of Vax Ad 
ministrators, of Chicago. A nation wide 
survey, it gives a state-by-state rundown 
of gambling taxes, the revenue they 
produce, and the kinds of gambling they 


crnment treasuries. 


COVCT. 
e Legalization—States have toyed with 
the idea of legalizing gambling off and 
on for a long time But so far pari 
mutucl betting is the only field where 
they have raised the barrier. ‘Today 
states make pony-plaving legal at the 
tracks. 

The only state that allows all kinds 
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of gambling is Nevada, which went 
wide-open 15 years ago. In 1945 it col 
lected $1.4-million from. its 
taxcs. Idaho let down some of the bars 
in 1947 when it legalized coin-operated 
gambling machines. ‘The move brought 
a sizable chunk of revenue to state and 
city coffers. But Goy. Robins asked for 
repeal of the law in his message to this 
year's legislature. ‘The state cannot 
vay into prosperity,” he said 
Washington and Montana, which al 
low slot machines in private clubs, are 
the only other states that give legal 
blessing to anything except track bet- 
ting. 
e Pro and Con—Those who plump for 
legalized gambling argue that it would 
bring an end to rackets and corruption 
fattening the state’s penny 
purse But opponents. say the huge 
sums involved would only entrench 
gambling in the community. ‘They fear 
gamblers would be able to wield more 
political power once their trade assumed 
i legal respectability 
e Lotteries—Back in the 1800's, several 
states ran chartered lotterics. But the 
last one—in Louisiana—died in 1890. 


In the same year, Congress passed laws 


gambling 


gamble its 


—besides 





Church Heating’ 


Need Not Be An 
Annual Burden 





Two Webster Type “R” Church installations: 
First Presbyterian Church, Ossining, N. Y., St. 
Anne’s Catholic Church, New Bedford, Mass 
Architect for St. Anne’s Church — Joseph M. 
Mosher, Providence, R. I 


Vapor heating is ideal for churches 
—buildings that may require quick 
heating-up, short “on” periods, long 
“off” intervals . . . buildings some- 
times left unoccupied. 
For vapor heating at its best select 
the Webster Type “R” System. It 
provides quick response to changes 
in temperature. 
With this Webster System there 
need be no overheating. Complete 
shut-off leaves no residual heat in 
radiators. Thermostats can be set to 
maintain desired temperature level. 
Can be used with Webster Type 
“WI” Convectors along the walls 
or under pews; with prefabri- 
cated Webster System Convector 
Radiators concealed in the wall; 
with quiet, high capacity Web- 
ster-Nesbitt Series “R” Unit 
Heaters in vestibules; with high, 
ceiling-mounted down blow Units 
in gymnasiums. 
Fuel may be coal, gas or oil... 
firing manual or automatic. The 
only limitation is that water return 
to the boiler by gravity flow. 
Don't fail to investigate this kind 
of heating for your building. 
Address Dept. BW-5 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 
Camden, N.J.: Representatives in Paincipal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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Without a Dollar 
of Capital Investment 


you can add 1500 machine tools to your plant 


Capital investment in seldom-to- 
be-used machine tools can be avoided 
if you use Taft-Peirce as a part-time- 
part of your own production lines. 
Here you will find more than 1500 
machine tools of virtually every va- 
riety — and the skilled personnel to 
operate them. Whatever you need— 
from a single simple part to difficult 
and complex mechanisms in quantity 
lots — can be produced for you right 
and right on schedule. 
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Taft-Peirce supplements the pro- 
duction capacity of countless Ameri- 
can industries. It can be your key to 
more uniform workloads, better uti- 
lization of your own equipment, 
and steadier employment. 

The complete story of Taft-Peirce 
facilities and experience is contained 
in the illustrated booklet “Take It 
To Taft-Peirce.”’ Write to: The Taft- 
Peirce Manufacturing Company, 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 


For Designing, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 


TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 








that barred lotteries from the mails. 
Since then proposals for lotteries have 
come up periodically whenever state or 
federal finances got badly pinched. 
None, though, has gone further than 
the talking stage. 

Last year, veterans’ bonuses stirred 
up the lottery issue again. A bill that 
died in the New Jersey Assembly would 
have set up a state lottery similar to the 
Irish Sweepstakes. ‘The Commission 
on State Tax Policy, commenting on 
the bill, summed up most of the opposi 
tion: “It (the lottery) is perhaps the 
most socially destructive form of gam 
bling that has been devised . . . It would 
. . « fall heaviest on those least able to 
pay... It places the government pre 
cisely in the same position as the oper- 
ator of a gambling house—the game 
must be ‘fixed’ to raise the required 
revenue .. 

e Pari-Mutuel Payoff—lThe states that 
have gone along with the pari-mutucl 
tide have proved that gambling taxes 
can pay off handsomely. In fiscal 1945, 
Rhode Island and Florida got more than 
10% of their tax revenues, excluding 


unemployment compensation — taxes, 
from pari-mutuel levies. New Jersey's 
pari-mutuel tax accounted for 7% of its 


tax collections; New York and Cah 
fornia reiied on betting revenue for 
between 3% and 4% of their tax vields 
All told, the states collected more than 
$11 l-million in 1948 from track wager 
ing. 

© Bookies—The fact that more than half 
the states now tax betting at the tracks 
has spurred a drive to bring bookmakers 
under the collector's thumb. Florida 
heard a lot of talk about ways to licensc¢ 
and tax off-track betting before this 
vear’s legislature got under way. But the 
talk got nowhere, Instead, the governor 
came out for strict enforcement of 
antigambling laws to bolster the state’s 
revenue from track betting. 

In 1947, both houses of the Oregon 

legislature passed a bill that levied an 
innual license fee of $2,500 a vear on 
bookmakers. The governor killed the 
bill, but sponsors brought it up again 
in this vear’s session. Louisiana and N¢ 
vada already have statutes that licens: 
bookmakers. 
e Gambling Games—About one-fourth 
of the states place a tax on gambling 
games—although most of them have 
tuled that gambling is_ illegal. Ala 
bama licenses dealers in dice at $10 
a year and taxes punchboard operators 
10% of their gross, plus a flat license 
fee. Punchboards and other chance 
games come under a 2% gross-receipts 
tax in Idaho. Kentucky gets a 15% cut 
on bank-night awards; Maine taxes 
“Beano.” 

Nevada levies against all forms of 
its legalized gambling at 2% of gross 
In addition, gambling houses 


reccipts. S 
a flat annual license fee 


have to pay 
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- Some Facts About 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


BLOooD PRESSURE rises when a per- 
son is active. After the strain has 
passed, the pressure generally 
returns to its regular level. If it is 
persistently and excessively above 
normal, however, that condition is 
called hypertension—or high blood 
pressure. This affects the circulatory 
system and may lead to serious con- 
ditions of the heart, brain, and kid- 
neys. 








High blood pressure itself is not a 
disease, but a symptom of some un- 
derlying disorder. Medical science 
is constantly increasing its knowl- 
edge of this condition, and is striving 
for improved methods of treating it. 
Special diets have sometimes proved 
effective. In a limited number of 
cases, surgery has been used. Addi- 
tional research is concentrating on 
mental and emotional factors. There 
is also hope that newly discovered 
drugs may prove beneficial. 





Periodic physical examinations 
help reveal hypertension early, when 
doctors say that chances for control 
are best. Such checkups may also 
discover possible infections which 
may be causing the condition. 





As a result of physical examina- 
tions, the doctor may make sugges- 
tions for improving your health, such 
as eating wisely and keeping weight 
down. The latter is especially impor- 
tant, for high blood pressure is more 
than twice as common among fat 
people than it is among persons of 
normal weight. 





In many high blood pressure cases, 
the best ‘“‘medicine”’ is often simply 
moderation in every physical and men- 
tal activity. The patient may be ad- 
vised to work and play at a slower 
pace, to avoid emotional strain, and 
to get plenty of rest and sleep. This 
helps to lessen the demands on the 
circulatory system, and may lower 
blood pressure. 
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Today, under good medical gui- 
dance, the outlook for people with 
high blood pressure is better than 
ever before. By carefully following 
the doctor’s advice, they can often 
avoid complications and look for- 
ward to long, useful lives. 

o e om 

Aiding in the development of more 
effective measures to help combat 
high blood pressure is the Life In- 
surance Medical Research Fund, 
supported by 148 Life Insurance 
Companies. This fund is making 
grants for research in diseases of the 
heart and blood vessels, including 
high blood pressure. 


For more information, send for 
Metropolitan’s free booklet, 59-S, 
entitled, ““Your Heart.” This con- 
tains many facts about high blood 
pressure and diseases related to the 
heart. 


oa 

TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding 
these important facts about high 
blood pressure. Metropolitan 
will gladly send you enlarged 
copies of this advertisement— 
suitable for use on your bulletin 
boards. 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT} 














How PC Glass Blocks 
save money 
in your buildings 











When you install economical PC Glass Block panels 
in your buildings, you save in three definite ways: 


1. On maintenance. PC Glass Blocks 
rarely, if ever, need repairs, replace- 
ments, or painting. They eliminate the 
expensive washing of small, individual 
panes. An occasional washing with a 
hose, a long-handled brush, or just wip- 
ing the panel w ith a damp cloth, will do. 


2. On heating and air conditioning. PC 
Glass Blocks have excellent insulating 
properties. Their hollow construction — 
with a partial vacuum, or dead-air space 





The partially-evacuated dead-air space 
inside gives PC Glass Blocks twice the 
insulating value of ordinary single-glazed 
windows. 





between—gives them twice the insulating 
value of ordinary single-glazed windows. 
3. On artificial lighting. PC Glass Blocks 
admit an abundance of natural daylight 
over wide working areas. It’s a clear, 
softly diffused light — easy on workers’ 
eyes. There isn’t the dust, dirt and grit 
infiltration, so common with ordinary 
sash, either. 

...and, of equal importance to manage- 
ment, a PC Glass Block program is 
readily adaptable to any budget. The 
complete job can be done at once, or you 
can do one opening at a time. 

Why not get the complete story? It’s 
contained in our free booklet, which is 
full of factual information and revealing 
photographs. Simply fill in and return the 





convenient coupon below. There’s no 
obligation. 
Dept. G 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
Without obligatic my part, please send me o FREE 
copy of your booklet on the use of PC Glass Blocks in 
Industrial 8 s 
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Distributed by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company; by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast, and by Hobbs Glass Ltd. in Canada. 
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ranging from $750 to $30,000, deter- 
mined according to the number of 
games they run. 

eCoin Machines—Tax laws covering 
coin machines, either with automatic 
“jackpots” or over-the-counter payoffs, 
are on the books in Alabama, Idaho, 
Louisiana, Montana, Nevada, and Ten- 
nessee. Rates run from $10 a machine 
in Nevada to $500 a machine in Idaho. 
Washington also taxes coin machines, 
but it draws a line for the tax ratc 
between the games with some element 
of skill (iron-claws, traveling cranes) and 
the one-armed bandits. Collections last 
year ran above the yield from Washing 
ton’s 2¢-a-pack cigarette tax. 

¢ Tiny Chunk—On the whole, though. 
state gambling taxes (excluding pari 
mutuels) account for only a minute frac 
tion of 1% of total collections. There is 
no doubt they could be a lot more pro 
ductive with a broader base. Nevada. 
alone, proves that. Last year, gambling 
taxes there made up more than 10% of 
the state’s total take. 

Since 1941 the federal government 
has had a tax on coin devices; the rate 
is now $100 for each machine. The 
levy applies regardless of the legal status 
of gambling in the individual states 
It offers no protection to those who 
pay the tax; in fact, federal agents will 
even turn over the list of taxpayers to 
state police for antigambling drives. 


THE SOUTH’S APPEAL 


Why does industry move South? 
That’s one of the things the National 
Planning Assn.’s Committee of the 
South was set up-to find out. This week. 
the committee came up with its answers. 
here are three principal ones: 

(1) Good markets. Of the 88 com 
panies surveyed, +5% gave this as the 
chief reason. It’s particularly valid for 
makers of consumer goods, because per- 
sonal income in the South has risen 
faster than in most of the rest of the 
country since before the war (BW—Oct 
25°47,p73). But it holds good for any 
company whose transportation costs on 
finished products are more than on raw 
materials. 

(2) Available materials. This was the 
answer given by 30% of the companies. 
This is the reverse of No. 1; for this 
group, transportation of raw materials 
costs more than movement of finished 
goods. One example: the manufacture 
of pulp and paper. 

(3) Labor supply. Some 25% gave 
this as their chief reason. Most of them 
stressed the fact that they were not after 
cheap labor particularly; they wanted a 
plentiful labor supply and low over-all 
labor costs. 

One other reason given by several of 
the companies: Taxes in the South are 
more favorable to expanding industries 
than in most northern communities. 


or 
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Now at low cost you can get durable Colored oan RR 
Colorundum provides fine car setting. 





Concrete Floors and Colored Sidewalks 


Indoors and outdoors on new work 
or when replacing old floors 





Colorundum Black non-glare sidewalks 
heighten beauty of Art Gallery facade. 





For colored concrete floors and colored sidewalks 
use Colorundum. For hotels, stores, hospitals, 
service stations and factories you get bright, colorful 
floors with an armor plate surface. Colorundum is a dry 
powder floated and trowelled into the floor topping. It is 
composed of powerful coloring agents, fused aggregates, 
water-proofing and hardening elements and cementitious 
binders. The colorful non-slip, dense surface is an ideal floor- 
ing for indoors or outdoors . . .on new work or when replacing 
old floors. Write for further information. 


FOR COLORED CONCRETE FLOORS & SIDEWALKS 


A. C.HORN COMPANY, INC. 


manufacturers of materials for building maintenance and construction 
10th STREET & 44th AVENUE + LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
HOUSTON + CHICAGO «+ LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + TORONTO 


PLANTS 








HOSPITALS LOBBIES 








ONLY 
S/MONDS 
MAKES 
ALL THESE 
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AS 
—_f me, 


SAWS: 


Simonds makes 
all types and sizes 
of circular and 


\ 








> 
~~ 
—_ 


band saws, for cutting wood and 
metal. Hand and power hacksaw 
blades are easily known by their 
“Red End” trademark. Simonds 
also makes special tools for cutting 
wood, metal, paper, plastics, ... 

and all are made from steel 


Tan: _ poured in Simonds mills, 

Bh) ee ay KNIVES: 

hk. Machine Knives of 
ay special Simonds 


Steel are made for 
all types of woodworking machines, 
veneer and plywood lathes, log 
chippers, hog-fuel cutters, and 
paper-cutting machines. The “Red 
Back” on each knife says “Simonds.” 


ew —— FILES: 
é ~~ “Red Tang” Files 
— ; are precision cut- 
a ting tools... made 
with teeth like those of Simonds 
Saws, and made in only one quality. 


~~ ABRASIVE 
_\ WHEELS: 
Simonds Abrasive 
Company main- 
tains prompt serv- 
ice on all types of 





wheels including general-purpose, 
tool and cutter, cylindrical, internal, 
surfacing, cutting-off, rough snag- 
ging, saw-gumming, knife-grinding, 
These wheels, like Simonds Cutting 
Tools, are made under 100‘, Simonds 
Quality-Control, from materials pro- 
duced in Simonds-owned operations. 


SIMONDS 
SAW AND STEEL CO | 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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EXPERT ADVICE from R. D. Loken (center) and other specialists, who are... 


Helping a Town to Help Itself 


University of Illinois business-management experts have 
shaken up Bement’s easy-going merchandising habits. Now they're 
showing other towns how to win back lost business. 


The merchants of Bement, Ill, a 
farm community of 1,500 people are 
fecling better these days. They had 
been watching their business slip away 
to neighboring towns. Now, however, 
they're on the road to a commercial re 
COVCTY. 

The town’s retailers aren’t claiming 
all the credit for their comeback. They 
give the lion’s share of it to the Business 
Management Service of the University 
of Ilinois. Bement was the locale for 
the first community retailing project 
conducted by B.MLS. The project has 
set the pattern for a new university 
service to small-town businessmen who 


face competition from larger marketing 
centers 

@ Down at Heels—Historically, Bement’s 
finest hour occurred in the 19th cen 
tury, when the village was the scene of 
one of the Lincoln-Deuglas debates 
But communities can’t exist on history 
alone. 

Here's what B.M.S. found when they 
started their project, at the request ot 
the Bement merchants. Bement’s trade 
vas slowly being siphoned off by three 
other communities: (1 Champaign 
where the university is situated), about 
) miles to the northeast; (2) Decatur, 
3 miles in the opposite direction; (3 
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Monticello, only 5 mi. away. Indeed, 
many shoppers were beginning to regard 
Bement as little more than a suburb 
of Monticello, a town of about 2,500. 
e Survey—T’o learn the exact situation 
in Bement, B.M.S. first undertook a 
survey of local customers. A university 
research crew interviewed about one- 
fourth of the town’s population. ‘They 
asked questions about where people 
were buying various items of merchan 
dise and how Bement’s retail facilities 
stacked up with those in nearby towns. 

Next, B.M.S.’s Robert D. Loken, 

who was in charge of the project, got a 
sales-technique survey under way. Pur 
pose: to evaluate the sales methods used 
by the stores and their salespeople. 
B.M.S. developed a special rating form 
to grade sales efforts. 
e Shortcomings—When these surveys 
were completed, Loken called the Be 
ment merchants together for two meet- 
ings. Here the retailers got a look at 
their shortcomings: 

(1) Low level of sales ability among 
both owners and salespeople. 

(2) Lack of inventory and stock con- 
trol. 

(3) Poor appearance of stores and 
salespeople. 

(+) No cooperation among local mer- 
chants. 

(5) Poor relations between employers 
and employees 

(6) Failure of the merchants to sell 
community services to their customers. 

his bill of complaints, supported by 

the survey results, jolted merchants 
They agreed to hold weekly discussions 
on cach of the problems, with B.MLS. 
representatives as conference leaders. 
e Specialists—Much of the material pre- 
sented at these meetings was fairly ele 
mentary in terms of “accepted” mer- 
chandising practices. Coming from a 
specialist who had studied the local 
problem, it really was accepted eagerly. 
A good deal of the theory found its 
way into practice the day after a meet- 
ing. 

The B.M.S. representative at these 

meetings offered instruction in setting 
up inventory controls, how to get the 
most out of advertising, store layout, 
better employer-employee relations, and 
other topics. On some problems, B.M.S. 
brought in specialists from the univer- 
sitv’s College of Commerce. 
e Results—As a result of these meetings, 
two of the largest Bement retailers com- 
pletely rearranged their floor plans and 
merchandise layouts. One has reported 
1 10% sales increase; the other, 15% 

Bement’s clothing merchant stocked 
a line of men’s suits for the first time 
in his retailing history. Result: 100 
sales in the first two weeks. 

For a limited period, a graduate 
student in advertising helped the town’s 
businessmen write ad copy. The village 
merchants started a shopping guide to 
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"THANKS to these 
two symbols, there’s never 
any doubt as to where the decimal goes in automatic 
division with the new Marchant Figuremaster. At the 
completion of the problem the carriage automatically 
positions itself and points off the decimal —under the 
symbol for the division quotient, and under the ¥% 
symbol for percentages. Complete elimination of all 
uncertainty in locating the decimal means easier, more 
accurate figure-work...more CPO* This exclusive 
advantage and 17 other principal new advancements — 
combined with Marchant’s traditional supremacy in 
simplicity, accuracy control and silent-speed — establish 
the Figuremaster as the world’s foremost calculator. 


*Calculations Per Operator 


FIGURE FASTER WiTH 


Find out how the new Marchant 
Figuremaster can get out your 
figures faster and cheaper. Call 
the Marchant Man in your phone 
book today 





' MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
: Oakland 8, California B5 
' Without obligation, CT 
: I would like to see the Figuremaster 
' Please send me 

free information about the Figuremaster 











; Name 
or just mail this coupon to | 
Marchant Calculating Machine Company, | Address 
Oakland 8, California City Sits 
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The death rate that dropped 


In a certain South American coun- 
try, malaria, the great killer, had 
ravaged the population for genera- 
tions. To kill the malaria carrying 
mosquitoes, various DDT prepara- 
tions were tried but they were not 
effective in the type of sprayers 
which had to be used. 

Then Pennsalt was called in and 
its Whitemarsh Research Labora- 
tories developed the unique Pennsalt 
Anti-Malarial DDT Insecticide. 
Shipped to South America, it imme- 
diately proved highly successful as a 
spray for houses, marshes and other 
mosquito haunts. The malaria death 
rate dropped to about one-tenth of 


its figure of the previous year. 


PROGRESSIVE 
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CHEMISTRY FOR 99 


This is an example of the efficiency 
of Pennsalt Chemicals at work. In 
agriculture, in industry and in the 
home, hundreds of Pennsalt chemi- 
cals, teamed with the ingenuity of 
Pennsalt engineering service, are 
helping to make things better, 
brighter, cleaner, stronger, more 
abundant. They may be able to solve 
a problem of yours. A word from you 
puts almost 100 years of chemical 
experience at your disposal. Write: 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, 1000 Widener Building, 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


\PENN GY SALT 


YEARS 











supplement the coverage of their local 
weekly newspaper. ‘The first issue went 
out to 2,000 rural families in the trad 
ing area. 

e On Its Feet—Many of the local mer 
chants have sought B.M.S. help in 
planning direct-mail campaigns. One 
auto dealer staged an “open house.” 
Some 2,000 potential customers were 
drawn in at a total expense of $200; 
and out of this group he developed a 
permanent mailing list of more than 
1,000. 

There are other results, too. The Be 
ment Boosters Club is conducting a 
contest among senior students in the 
university's School of Architecture, 
aimed at improving the looks of the 
Bement business section. Awards will 
be made for the best store front and 
layout submitted. 

Loken feels that the principal im 
provement accomplished by the Bement 
program was in the attitude of the 
merchants toward each other. They now 
get together frequently to discuss their 
problems and projected solutions. Al 
ready several community projects havc 
been developed. Altogether, Loken says, 
Bement is pretty well back on its feet 
e More to Come—Currently the uni 
versity is either conducting or schedul 
ing somewhat similar programs for other 
Illinois communities, most of them lar 
ger than Bement. ‘These include Van 
dalia, Cairo, Clinton, Englewood, Ed 
wardsville, Geneva, Mount Vernon, and 
Centralia. 

On the basis of its expericnce in Be 
ment and elsewhere, B.M.S. hopes to 
develop a program which individual 
communities can apply to themselves. 
B.M.S. will still cooperate in an ad- 
visory capacity, but expects to offer 
less direct assistance than was required 
for the Bement experiment. 


BETTER DISPLAY at the Jones Hardware 
Store in Bement, IIL, is helping business 
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in Industrial Opportunity 
«ee the Erie Area 


Our confidential service will help you find the right 
spot for your plant...no charge or obligation 







When natural resources were parceled out, the six states we call the 
Erie Area certainly came out ahead. That’s why this zone has kept 
the lead in growth year after year, for it has everything needed F 
by industry! Here’s how to get 
Check off these vital materials: Coal, Oil, Iron and Steel, Sand, Lime, action! 

Salt, Gas, Rubber, Chemicals and other materials are plentiful, along 
with a great crop of agricultural products! 





Send a list of your requirements 
in detail and preferred location 


No wonder the Erie Area leads in industry and lation! 

. : : _ an oe - ee — : to Mr. A. B. Johnson, Vice Presi- 
Serving you is the progressive, dependable Erie Railroad connecting dent, Erie Railroad, Room 502, 
with other railroads north, south and west and with the famous Midland Building, Cleveland 15 
harbor of New York for export business. Clint “Vasee teeta ith Gide 
Our confidential service, staffed with experienced men, will help you strict confidence. 


find the right spot for your plant in this blue-ribbon area that leads 
in present markets and potentials for future growth! 
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Like all CLARK apparatus, 
this 2-, 3- or 4-way Air Valve 
is so sturdily built that it 
gives MILLIONS OF OPER- 
ATIONS with neither wear 
nor maintenance. 

In actual use, these valves 
have given over 7,000,000 
operations at very high 
speeds .. . with no oil or 
attention. 

These rugged Air Valves 
employ a hinged armature 
operating magnet with short 
stroke and little impact. 
They can be successfully 
used in hundreds of appli- 
cations where compressed 
air is the power. 

Typical installations ... in 
dozens of industries include 
Welding Machines, Air- 
Operated Clutches, Weld- 
ing Heads, Clamps, Auto- 
matic Unloading Fixtures, 
Indexing Operations, Iron 
Hands, Heat-treating Fur- 
naces. 

Compressed Air is an ex- 
pensive form of power. Use 
it to the best advantage 
with CLARK AIR VALVES. 


EVERYTHING UNDER CONTROL 
1146 EAST 1nd STREET, CLEVELAND 10, 0810 








TRANSPORTATION 


1 





wheelbase—one big reason why . 








Easy. parking is an important feature in any city-delivery truck. ‘That calls for a short 


White Moves Cab Ahead 














2 








3 





But engine behind the cab would be hard to get at. Solution: In White’s new “3000” 
series, the whole cab tilts at the turn of a key, leaving . . . 





Engine completely accessible for major repairs or servicing. Cab is tipped up by an 


aircraft-tvpe hydraulic device. 


However... 


rURN TO PAGE +42 
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Diversified High Temperature 
Processes at 


McDANEL REFRACTORY 
PORCELAIN CO. 


Emphasize Controllability of 









THE TRENO 1S TO oS (S, 


INDUSTRIAL PORCELAINS take a 
Jot of rough treatment in many ap- 
plications in iron, steel, chemical, 
drug, and paint manufacturing. To 
withstand these critical operating conditions refractories 
must be fired at high temperatures and under precise 
control. 

Ac McDanel Refractory Porcelain Company, Beaver 
Falls, Pennsylvania, the industrial porcelains are fired in 
special Gas Furnaces. In this application GAS provides 
firing temperatures up to 3100° F. But the really impor- 
tant feature of these Gas Furnaces is the automatic 
controllability of the fuel for firing products at 2250°, 
2300°, 2900°, or at any other temperature required in 
heat processing. 

The wide variety of McDanel Industrial Porcelains 
necessitates the use of several types of furnaces, and 
pcertain units are art anged in batteries for more ethcient 
} operation. Flexible GAS serves in all of these, providing 
} accurately controlled time-temperature cycles in 


2 Bottle Type Kilns 
2 Drying Ovens 


9 Car Type Kilns 
16 Hitemp Tube Furnaces 


President Donald W. McDane! pointed out that McDanel 
Industrial Porcelains have been fired by GAS since the 
company was founded in 1919. Mr. McDanel expressed 






Above: Re 


ar view 
workman checks of furnaces Showing fri 
nl Son high temperature Gas eh 
e. © . sys TALS i 
Ow; Saggers filled “ae Ting 


Porcelai 
urnace on car. 410 parts enter 


his preference for Gas-fired Ceramic Furnaces in these 
words, “Our porcelain products require precise tem- 
peratures and GAS gives us the automatic controlla- 
bility necessary for firing pyrometer tubes, combustion 
tubes, insulators, grinding balls, mill linings and 
special research refractories. Beside that, GAS is 
economical and its cleanliness simplifies our plant 
housecleaning.” 

That's the sort of reputation GAS has established in 
thousands of plants where heat processing is a produc- 
tion-line operation, and Gas Equipment serves as an 
efficient productioneering tool. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
















PUGET SOUND 


Dunham Vari-Vac* Differential Heating 
provides the precise amount of heat you 
want... throughout the day and through- 
out the season... in any climate. 


Utilizing a continuous flow of steam at 
temperatures that vary with the weather 
and the needs of the building occupants, 
this remarkable system cuts fuel bills as 
much as 40‘ 


Once restricted to large structures like 
Radio City in New York or the United 
Exchange Building in Seattle, Dunham 
Vari-Vac Differential Heating has recently 
“job-scaled”’ to fit any size installa- 
tion or budget. 


been 


FREE BOOKLET NO, 509 gives you complete 
information on Vari-Vac. Other bulletins 
describe Dunham Convectors, Baseboard 
Radiation, Unit Heaters, Traps, Valves 
and Pumps. Write today. C. A. Dunham 
Co., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


*Variable Vacuum 


DUNHAM 
DIFFERENTIAL HEATING 
cuts fuel costs 


up to 0% 


<or 
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HEATING MEANS BETTER HEATING 





WHITE TRUCK (continued from page 40) 
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4 For minor servicing—oil, water, quick engine checks—a side panel provides access to 4 
the engine. White’s new cab-forward design also means that .. . a 
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5 Driver does not have to climb over en- 
gine; he steps in front of the wheel 
and engine onto level cab floor 
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6 Inside the cab, adjustable seats and 
wide forward-placed windshield — im- 


prove visibility (TURN rO PAGE 44) 
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When you 
think of 
PITTSBURGH, 





Pittsburgh’s renowned heavy indus- 
tries are I ipidly being augmented by a 
diversification of lighter manufactur- 
ing. The advantages of being close to 
ample supplies of raw and semi-finished 
materials—and at the very center of the 
nation’s richest market—are obvious. 
Peoples First National, with its 15 
completely staffed offices, is in excel- 
lent position to serve the banking needs 
of firms with manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests in Pittsburgh. Your 


Inquiries ir invited. 


Peoples First 
National 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


MEMBER F.D.LC. 
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WHITE TRUCK (continued from page 42) 








7 Front wheels are about a foot farther apart than normal, can cramp farther over; this, 


lus short wheelbase, gives a 37-ft. turning circle. 
> 


With easy maneuverability .. . 


White Woos New Market 


Its new “3000” series, with tilting cab ahead of engine, 


and more weight on front axle 


is aimed first at the rich city- 


delivery field. Heavier trucks will be added later. 


“Not just a shave and a haircut—not 
just a couple more pounds of chrome 
and a cigarette lighter for the driver 
but the greatest single advance in trucks 
since the introduction of the pneumatic 
tire in the 1920s.” 

That’s president Robert Black’s boast 

for the newest line of White Motor Co. 
trucks. This week, with seven years 
and $2-million of development work 
behind him, Black is watching 
the new “3000” series trucks roll out of 
the Cleveland plant at a 50-a-day clip. 
A $250,000 campaign will urge the trade 
to take a look, too. 
e Delivery Market—The complete re 
engineering of the new line represents 
Black’s ideas on the right way to cut 
truck maintenance and operating costs. 
But he has his eves, initially, on one 
specific market: bulk city deliveries 

White delivery trucks have always 
had a strong place in specialty deliveries 

newspapers, milk, and the like. But 
the company has never really got at the 
market for bulk-deliverv trucks for such 
big users as department stores and 
wholesale grocers. One obstacle has 
been price. White trucks are built for 
the quality market; they are expensive. 

The “3000” series trucks are still ex 
pensive, cost about $1,500 more than 
White’s own conventional trucks. But 
Black is convinced he has built cnough 


cover 


cconomy features into them to overcome 
the price handicap 

e Features—Nlancuverability is very im- 
portant in any city-delivery truck. One 
way to get that is the short wheelbase 
of the cab-over-engine design. White 
goes a step farther and puts the cab 
ahead of the engine. ‘That leaves the 
problem of engine accessibility—and 
White has met it with its most, spec- 
tacular innovation: ‘he whole cab is 
pivoted at the front, can be tilted for- 
ward by a hydraulic lift, leaving the 
engine and front running gear where a 
mechanic can get at it. 

Another advantage of the cab-forward 

design: Ihe driver doesn’t have to climb 
over the wheel cach time he gets in or 
out for a delivery. 
e Axle Loading—A less obvious gain is 
the change in axle loadings. More of the 
weight of the truck itself is carried on 
the front axle. Hence the rear axle can 
carry more payload. White claims it 
can carry as much as a ton and a half 
extra and still stay within an 18,000-Tb. 
axle loading limit. 

About 500 of the “3000” series trucks 
are now on dealer floors or in test opera- 
tion. Vor the present, production is 
limited to four models in the range of 
16,000-Ib. to 32,000-Ib. gross weight. 
Later, White will produce sizes up to 
60,000 Ib. with trailer. 
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Here’s how LURIA can save you 
up to 50% on your building costs... 


7. By eliminating engineering expense. 
Standard Buildings by Luria are 
already engineered to the highest 
building standards, to meet the most 
exacting codes. Produced in quan- 
tity, these heavy steel-frame build- 
ings are ideally suited to any type 
of one-story structure — and they 
are so standarized that you can 
actually order your building right 
from the Luria catalog. Moreover, 
the Luria line is so complete that it 
offers you the widest possible range 
of adaptability and architectural 
freedom. Sizes, optional features 
and even collateral materials (from 
metal to masonry) can be selected to 
meet, your precise requirements — 
all from a standard line. 





2. By cutting the cost of materials — 
through quantity production, max- 
imum interchangeability of parts and 
the use of fewer and heavier structural 
members which require less fabrica- 
tion and handling. Luria buildings 
actually cost little or no more than 
light-weight “pre-fabs” and far less 
than specially-engineered structures. 


This Luria building, consisting of five 
40-foot units in multiple, provides 
40,000 square feet of floor space 
for a farm machinery manufacturer. 








3. By saving on erection costs—a 

major item in today’s construction 
budget. All Luria buildings are fabri- 
cated to design and shipped ready for 
fast, easy erection. The rigid frame has 
fewer members, is free-standing, and 
designed for bolted field connections. 
No welding, riveting, cutting or drill- 
ing is required. 

















¢, By reducing maintenance expense— 

because all Luria buildings (with 
clear spans of 40 to 100 feet) are of 
rigid-frame construction, without intri- 
cate, hard-to-paint trusses. All struc- 
tural steel surfaces are easily accessi- 
ble. Luria buildings are available now. 
Mail the coupon below for our new 
20-page catalog. 


I 
dard Buildi 
Standard Buildings yLURIA | 
LURIA ENGINEERING CORPORATION, Dept. B-27 ! 
500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 18, N. ¥. 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your new catalog. 
I 
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Better jobs, com} 


25° OF 





Corrugated Iron or Aluminum 
Applied Faster and Better with 








sleted faster, with savings fo 
n application costs! Little 


wonder that roofing contractors everywhere 


are adopting 
of securing 
protected metal 
In this re 
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tis inexpensive to purchase 


nly $45 a month. 
Whether your business 
construction or the 
manufacture of a product 
on which attachments 
must be made to steel, it 
will pay you to inves- 
tigate Nelson Stud Weld- 
ing. Write today for new 
catalog showing many 
popular applications. 


nuwide Field Engineering Service 


NELSON STUD WELDING 


Division of Morton Gregory Corporation 


2732 Toledo Ave. 
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ROUGH TERRAIN is no problem for Carco’s single-engined planes. They are... 


Atomic City’s Lifeline 


Carco Air Service runs only a 60-mi. route between Albu- 
querque and Los Alamos, N.M., but the miniature airline makes a 
tidy profit. Seeks CAB franchise despite use of single-engine planes. 














AIRPORT at Los Alamos has a single, 3,500-ft. runway (TURN ‘TO PAGE 48) 
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Drake dug a well | 
to China 


Cail Drake’s persistence helped him bring in the first 

oil well. His devotion to a single interest affected the 

future of the entire world. 

We, too, have a single interest ... advanced instrumentation 

for industry. Instruments and controls that maintain the flow of 
production. If any process or machine can be measured, controlled or N 
guided by an instrument... we'd like to tackle the job! 
No matter what you make... or whatever your process may 

be ... we believe we can help you do it better, faster 

and at lower cost. 

Brown takes over the entire responsibility ... from engineering and 
application advice to installation and service, so long as our instruments 
are at work for you. 

If you or your people would like to know what Brown is doing for 
continuous processing in your field, we'll be glad to show you, 


MINNEAPOLIS -HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 
BROWN INSTRUMENTS DIVISION 
Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
Offices in principal cities of the U. S., Canada and throughout the world 
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get more efficiency with 


MONARCH 


EASY-ROLL 
SOLID TIRES 


Thousands of Monarch Industrial Solid 
Tires used every month as original 
equipment by leading manufacturers 
of industrial vehicles. Monarch Tires 
for replacement available through the 
manufacturer of your equipment. 


THE 


oe ONARCH 


RUBBER COMPANY 

HARTVILLE, OHIO 
Specialists in Industrial Solid Tires 

Manufacturers of Molded Mechanical Rubber Goods 








CLARACE 
BUILDS 
THEM 
HEAVIER 


° ° ° 
Air Handling Equipment 
Here’s one of the largest exhaust fans 
ever built: 14’ high, 1414’ wide, 11' deep 
— capacity 88,600 cu. ft. of air per 
min. . . . now used in the drying of 
freshly mined coal. 

Yes. equipment for many of the biggest, most 
important air handling and conditioning jobs in 
the country is furnished by Clarage . . . because 
Clarage research, engineering and construction 
guarantee operating and upkeep costs surpris- 
ingly low. 

Your inquiry directed our way is in extremely 


capable hands 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY 
LONE Lv solomm tie lier, | 
District Offices in All Principal Cities 
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AIRLINE TO LOS ALAMOS (continued from page 46) 








OWNER Clark Carr, secretary-radio operator, chief mechanic, and three pilots help run... 











A Feeder Airline That Pays 


The smail feeder airline has tempted 

plenty of would-be operators, but few 
have been able to make one pay. Yet 
over a 60-mi. stretch of barren, rugged 
New Mexico country, the Carco Air 
Service is making a cozy profit on a one- 
route airline. 
e Time Saver—Carco operates mainly 
single-engined Beechcrafts between Al- 
buquerque and the atomic-bomb city of 
Los Alamos. One basis of its success is 
largely geographical. Except for a long 
tortuous road, Los Alamos is cut off 
from the outside world. The drive to 
Albuquerque takes anywhere from three 
to four hours, depending on the weather. 
Ihe plane trip takes 30 min. And since 
the time of the atomic personnel is often 
at a premium, Carco does a land-office 
business. Besides passengers, Carco 
carries a ton of mail and eight tons of 
freight a month. 

This week the line’s president, Clark 
Carr, was in the midst of an appeal to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. He has 
sent in an application for an interstate 
license. It is not that he wants to ex- 
pand his line to interstate service. Rath 
er, he wants such a license to simplify 
his problem of inter-connecting with 
TWA at Albuquerque. 

Under CAB rules, an interstate pas 
senger is one who flies, say, from Los 
Angeles to Albuquerque via TWA and 
thence to Los Alamos via Carco. Since 
Carco has no interstate license, the pas- 
senger can buy his ticket only as far as 
Albuquerque. There he then must buy 
a separate ticket to Los Alamos. Air mail 


and air express work the same way; they 
have to be addressed in care of Carco 
at Albuquerque. 

e Hitch—In trying to get his permit, 
Carr is up against one tough CAB rul- 
ing. Under it, interstate licenses will be 
granted only to lines which use multi- 
engine planes. ‘The trouble is that even 
anything as big as a DC-3 can get into 
the Los Alamos field only under ideal 
conditions—about 15% of the time. So 
CAB cannot grant Carco an interstate 
license unless it makes an exception to 
its rules. 

Carr does have two seven-place, twin- 

engine Beechcrafts in his fleet. But he 
can only use them when he has a big 
payload—and the weather is ight. Most 
of the time he uses his six four-place, 
single-engine Beechcraft Bonanzas. They 
can take off and land on Los Alamos’ 
single, 3,500-ft. runway even in strong 
CTOSS-W inds. 
e Safety—CAB questions the safety of 
small planes as scheduled passenger car 
riers. So do a lot of people. Carroll J. 
I'vler, manager of Santa Fe Directed 
Operations for AEC, admits that he 
had early doubts. Yet he wrote a letter 
to CAB seconding Carco’s plan. 

Says Tyler: ““Vhese little planes are 
providing more usefulness than I had 
ever believed possible. ‘Their safety rec- 
ord here proves them to be 100% 
satisfactory.” 

e Toy Airline—Carco Air Service is, in 
effect, a toy airline. Carco won't hire a 
pilot who hasn’t had at least 4,000 hours 
in the air. (Actually, none of the eight 
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To keep inflation out of electric power costs 
in the face of steadily rising construction and fuel 
costs, electric utilities are showing a growing 
preference for one-boiler-per-turbine operation 
when providing additional electric generating capacity. 


Success of this type of cost-saving operation calls 

for an extremely reliable supply of steam—boilers 

that will stay on the line day after day, month after 
month. That B&W Boilers are fully measuring up 

to this exacting requirement of modern central stations 
is indicated by the fact that 79 units for one-boiler- 
per-turbine installations without high-pressure 

cross connections are now in service or on order. 
Together these boilers supply the steam requirements 
for over 4,000,000 kw. of generating capacity. Operating 
records show that most of these boilers are giving 
uninterrupted service for eleven months or more, being 
taken our of service only for the required annual inspections. 


Dependable performance has been a distinguishing asset of Bk W 
boilers for over 80 years. It is a foremost reason why 

B&W steam is still a leading choice for making low-cost 
power more abundant all over America today. 
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A Model HB-600 Cummins 
Diesel paid for itself three times 
over in fuel savings alone in only 
two years and 300,600 miles of oper- 
ation. After the first eight months, all 
the work performed by the Cummins 


Diesel was clear profit for the owner. 


COST COMPARISON FOR 300,000 MILES 


DIESEL FUEL 
oto} ae T-a Jel) 


That’s a typical cost-record report from a textile hauler on the 
eastern seaboard who uses Cummins Diesels and gasoline engines 
to power his trucks. The Cummins Diesel’s fuel bill for the two 
years was $8,400.00 less than the comparable fuel bill of a gaso- 
line-powered truck that accumulated the same mileage carrying 
identical loads over the same roads. 

Cummins Diesels pay for themselves in fuel savings alone on 
all types of power jobs . . . automotive, industrial, marine .. . and 


go right on piling up profits for owners. 


Can you afford any other power? 








CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, ‘ COLUMBUS 5, INDIANA 
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now flying the route has less than 7,000 
hours.) Though all its flights are by day- 
light and contact, planes have constant 
two-way radio communication with 
ground stations. They keep position 
control exactly the same way that trans 
continental lines do. 

It was only last spring that Carco be- 

came this kind of an airline. Clark Carr 
started out running a charter service be 
tween Albuquerque and Los Alamos just 
two years ago this month. At that time 
he ran the risk of flying a C-47 into the 
small field to carry in high-priority cargo. 
About six months later he switched to 
the Beechcrafts, set up a passenger and 
cargo charter service for the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. Business was so good 
that he added his scheduled service (10 
round trips daily) in 1948. 
e Ideal Setup—There’s no doubt that 
much of the reason for Carco’s profit is 
that it operates under almost ideal con- 
ditions. It still has a basic revenue of 
$8,000 to $10,000 a month paid by the 
AEC for non-scheduled flights (AFC 
pays so much per plane per hour). On 
scheduled flights, it takes in 12¢ a mile 
on both freight and passengers. ‘This 
gives it a gross return of $6,000 a month 
on scheduled operations. 

Carco pays normal airfield rentals at 

Kirtland Field at the Albuquerque end 
of the line, but it gets field and radio 
service free at Los Alamos. Moreover, 
the line has an exclusive franchise into a 
city of 9,000—a city where the inhabi- 
tants do an unusually large amount of 
traveling per capita, and have no other 
convenient means of doing it. 
e Free Loading—Against this lush pic- 
ture is the fact that Carco carries the 
mail free. Under normal payment and 
subsidy, based on the importance of the 
service, this mail delivery might add 
anywhere from $500 to $3,000 a month 
to Carr’s revenue. Carr thinks he’s en- 
titled to at least some remuneration. 

If Carco wins CAB approval as an in- 
terstate carrier, it may brighten the air- 
service outlook for many of the smaller, 
isolated cities in the U.S. For while Los 
Alamos is not an average city, it is prob- 
ably comparable to an average U.S. com- 
munity of 20,000 or 25,000 people. 
Some sizable cities in the Southwest 
don’t have even as good ground com- 
munications with the outside as [os 
Alamos. Thus, there seems little reason 
that some short feeder airlines operating 
within states couldn’t do as well as 
Carco if they could give passengers the 
convenience of through tickets. 

e Confidence—Even if Carco doesn’t get 
CAB approval, Clark Carr still won't 
have much to worry about. He consid- 
ers his airline as well established as any 
major transcontinental company—or 
maybe better. Recently a top TWA 
official was in Albuquerque. When he 
was introduced to him, Carr said: “Sav, 
you run the best feeder airline I’ve got.” 
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Hout change 2 pound.of STEEL 
lo a (pound. of GOLD ! 


You take one pound of good steel. Then trans- 

form it into a handful of tiny steel balls—such as are 

used in the business end of ball-point pens. Steel balls like 
these are worth their weight in gold. The original pound 
of steel isn’t costly. Its final value is an added quality— 
actually created by skilled labor, working with efficient 
machines, and backed by the technical “know-how” of 


management. 


This is how the American industrial team works: By adding 
more value to raw material in less time than in any other 
country on earth we can produce a greater abundance of 
the good things... along with the buying power to purchase 


them. 6576 
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inst AG INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 
] 

BALL and ROLLER BEARINGS 











w big plus! 


FIBERGLAS ACOUSTICAL TILE 


wort burtu 


SURE ...you want your new acoustical ceiling 
to smother noise. It’s supposed to! Fiberglas* Acoustical Tile and 
Board do it outstandingly well. Sound absorption up to 85%. 

e e . 

But here’s a biq plus: these Fiberglas materials are firesafe. So 
firesafe that they’re rated ‘‘incombustible”’ under Federal Specifi- 
cations. They may even make a difference in your insurance rates. 

The extra installed cost, if any, is measured in pennies per 
square foot. So why hang a firetrap over your head? Call the 
approved Fiberglas acoustical applicator nearest you. Look him 
up in the yellow pages, or write to us for his name and address. 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Department 803, Toledo 
1, Ohio. In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
Cable address: FIBERGLAS, Toledo, Ohio. 


*FIBERGLAS IS THE TRADEMARK (REG.U.S.PAT.OFF.) OF OWENS-CORNING FIBERGLAS CORPORATION 
FOR A VARIETY OF PRODUCTS MADE OF OR WITH GLASS FIBERS 


OWENS-CORNING 


THAT MEANS 
FIBERGLAS Ate te 
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READERS REPORT: 





Opinion on Executive Opinion 
Sirs: 

. . . Have just read the first Execu- 
tive Opinion interview with Philip 
Sporn of American Gas @ Electric Co. 
[BW —Apr.23’49,p26|}. You are cer- 
tainly doing a fine job and a very un- 
usual one... . 

A. A. Morse 
ALFRED A. MORSE & CO., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sirs: 

I am much impressed. . . always hap- 
py to see Business Week blaze new 
trails in the publishing field. 

Husperr Lei 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER, 
DIXIE BUSINESS, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Sirs: 

Thanks for Executive Opinion, which 
will quickly become a favorite with your 
readership, I predict. 

J. M. Hicxerson 
J. M. HICKERSON, INC., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sits: 

You surely seem to be doing an excel- 
lent job in covering the different views 
in the many arguments now prevailing. 

Congratulations. 

Frank W. ScapLen 
AMERICAN TUNG MILLS, INC., 
FLORALA, ALA. 


Sirs: 

Keep up the good work. So long as I 
am able to read, feel quite sure that 
Business Week will continue to be on 
my “must have” list of publications 

Orto ABEL 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Sirs: 

... Executive Opinion should prove a 
very welcome addition to your publica- 
tion from the standpoint of reader inter- 
re 

ERwIN BOEHMLER 
PUBLIC EDUCATION DIRECTOR, 
INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSN., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sirs: 

On rare occasions, something stands 
out so importantly that I cannot refrain 
from comment. Executive Opinion is 
such a feature. 

[he interview with Mr. Sporn leaves 
the reader with the feeling that he was 
there when it happened 

It is refreshing to get the views, first- 
hand, of a man of such forward vision 
stabilized by down-to-earth realism and 
practicality. More importantly, I think 
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the article leaves the reader with a feel- 
ing of understanding and general good- 
will toward the power industry, particu- 
larly the privately owned companies. 
[his result could not have been achieved 
if your purpose had been propaganda— 
it comes, rather, as the reward for an 
obviously conscientious effort on your 
part to be of service to your readers, and 
a successful effort by Mr. Sporn to 
tell us what we wanted to know. 

Frep C. Carson 
UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS, OHIO. 


Sirs: 
We found the new feature, Execu- 
tive Opinion, very interesting. 
R. K. ALEXANDER 
SECURITY MILLS, INC., 
TAMPA, FLA. 


Sirs: 

. I am sure your proposed new edi- 
torial feature will be welcome by all of 
ees 

W. J. Howeti 
MISSOULA MERCANTILE CO., 
MISSOULA, MONT. 


Sirs: 

. I think your idea of getting re 
ports from executives who are operating 
their business is a good one. I think it 
would be well to interview all types and 
sizes of businesses, both large and small 
as many of your readers operate their 
businesses in a smaller way than some 
of the larger executives. . . . 

Mitton T. Porrs 
SAM HOUSTON ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, 
INC., 
LIVINGSTON, TEX. 


Sirs: 

. I thoroughly enjoyed the report 
of the interview with Mr. Sporn and 
hope you will continue this feature. 

R. R. HaBBERLEY 
WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS ELECTRIC CO., 
GREENFIELD, MASS 


Sirs: 
This plan of interviewing execu 
tives is quite interesting and informative 

-up to a certain extent. 1 op executives 
when giving out a prearranged interview 
have the ability to use “weasel words” 
so that the plain citizen gets a very faint 
idea of their intent. 

Recently I visited the new 50,000-kw. 
plant built for the Monongahela Power 
Co, under the supervision of president 
A. C. Spurr, located 16 miles above 
Parkersburg, and next day I saw the 
Philip Sporn plant under construction, 
at Graham, about 60 miles below Park- 
ersburg, with its 550,000-kw. capacity. 
We do get a concrete idea that Philip 
Sporn and A. C. Spurr really believe 
that Andrew Carnegie’s statement about 
the ultimate development of the Ohio 
Valley has the merit of truth... . 

When we have read BUSINESS WEEK 
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AMAZING AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC TRUCK 
CUTS HANDLING COSTS IN HALF 


WORKS FULL 8-HOUR DAY FOR lic! 




























Moves and stacks 
tons of products with 


push-button ease 





Lasts Many, Many Trouble-Free Years! 


IMAGINE an electric truck that works a full 8- 
hour day for as little as *llc a day battery 
charging cost... and cuts your handling costs 
in half... savings amounting to thousands of 
dollars, depending on the tonnage you move. 


[hat’s what amazing Automatic Transporter 
will do for you... . litt and move 2,000, 4,000 
and 6,000-pound loads with feather-touch of 
thumb on electric control buttons. 


Note its effortless operation in the picture 
above. Could anything be easier, more efficient, 
time saving? And how it “lightens labor's load.’ 
Muscle Mike, the brawny midget of electrical 
power in its motor does all the work. One man 
does more with less effort than 3 hand truckers, 
releasing labor for more productive work. 


Transporter’s bigger sister, the new Tilting 
Type Transtacker, also STACKS your product 

. . gives you faster, safer load spotting and 
cradling . . with a single lift of 64 inches anda 
telescopic ‘lift of 120 inches. Here’s an extra 
bonus of free storage space to heights manual 
handling couldn't touch. See the picture to the 
left... picture the dollars saved it will bank for 
you. Works long, steady on same battery as 
famous Transporter. 


Transtractor, shown lower left, will push or 
pull 6,000 pounds all day long or up to 20,000 

ounds intermittently. Again, finger-tip control, 
| ts cost Transporter battery operation. 


Either one, or all of these Transtriplet mira- 
cle electric trucks will do a material handling 
job that will total up to savings that will astound 
you ... with operating cost a minor factor. Let 
us tell you, pi pee you more in our free ma- 
terial handling catalog. Mail coupon. 





FREE CATALOG! MAIL COUPON 
A 


UTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
OV. OF THE VALE ANDO TOWNE MFG ao 
93 West 87th Street, Dept. E-9, Chicago 20, IIL 
Send me complete facts and FREE catalog describing fully ( ) Transporter ( ) Transtacker 
( ) Transtractor, and the material handling savings they can bring my business. 
Company Name 
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THOUSAND YEARS 
“PERPETUAL” FIRE 
WAS KEPT BURNING 
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Ly :y 1cKs oF ASBESTOS 

STILL INUSE ... FOR C/GARETTE 

LIGHTERS, O/L LAMPS AND STOVES... 
ARE BUT ONE OF HUNDREDS 
OF PRODUCTS NOW MADE OF 


||, AMAZING ASBESTOS / 
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AWD DECORAT/VE INTERIORS 
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K&M “Century’’ Asbestos- Cement Corrugated 
provides immediate economies from fast, easy appli- 
cation with ““TOP-SIDE” Fasteners . . . and life-long 
economies, for it never requires protective paint and 
maintenance is at a minimum... in fact, it grows 
tougher with age. And it resists fire, weather, corro- 
sion...is proof against rot and rust. Write us for 
further information. 


Nature made Asbestos... 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY ¢ AMBLER ¢ PENNSYLVANIA 


IN CANADA = ATLAS ASBESTOS CO., LTD. «© MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG and VANCOUVER 
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we are confident that nothing of busi- 
ness importance has escaped us. 

O. S. Hawkins 
WEST VIRGINIA REAL ESTATE CO., 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


Sirs: 

. .. It is with some misgiving that I 
read of your Executive Opinion project, 
and with a great deal of interest that I 
read the interview with Mr. Sporn. 

Please, that’s not the technique for 
BUSINESS WEEK. 

Ihe greatest value of a reporter to the 
reader, I believe, is that the chaff of the 
interview, the normal give-and-take of 
extraneous conversation that clicits in 
formation, is retained in the reporter's 
notes and the distilled, expert, well-writ- 
ten essence of the interview is dished up 
in the publication... . 

Spoken communication is filled with 
expressions, words, and undeveloped 
thoughts that have no part in written 
communication. Particularly when he 
who reads is running... . How can a 
verbatim—edited though it may he 
transcnpt of an interview compare with 
an expert reporter's account of what he 
was told? 

In an interviewer's account, the im 
portant things come first, or at some 
other place where emphasis is easy. In 
a verbatim transcript, the important 
things lie where thev’re said. 

\s something to listen to, the re- 
corded interview can be good. As some- 
thing to read, I dunno... . 

Maynarp Stiri 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


e We will of course continue to cover 
business news and trends in concise arti- 
cles. We interview many people to get 
such articles. We compare and arrange 
the information so gathered, and apply 
our editors’ expert judgments in setting 
forth what the facts are and what they 
mean. We make every effort to get to 
the heart of the matter quickly. 

The recorded E:xecutive Opinion in- 
terviews will not take the place of such 
articles. They are an added feature of 
BUSINESS WEEK. Thev deal with subjects 
that are matters of opinion—on which it 
is important to let an expert develop his 
point and all its ramifications in his own 
words. Thev let our readers get their 
own impression of the views and _per- 
sonalities of newsworthy people whose 
thoughts and actions are important to 
businessmen. 

We are scheduling interviews for the 
next two weeks with: 

(1) Thurman Arnold, former head of 
the Justice Dept.’s Antitrust Division, 
now a lawyer in private practice—on the 
subject of price conspiracies. 

(2) Dr. Lewis Dublin, vice-president 
and chief statistician of Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co.—on executives’ 
health. 
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AVAILABLE FROM NORTON.-- 


the Most Complete Abrasive Service in the World 


VARIETY—abrasives for polishing, tumbling and lapping, 

grinding wheels, segments, bricks and sticks, coated 

abrasives* and sharpening stones* to meet all demands 
of industry. 

DISTRIBUTION—grinding wheel distributor stocks in over 
300 cities throughout the world, warehouse stocks in 
five industrial centers of the United States, factory 
stocks at the main Worcester plant and at the Norton 
plants in Canada, England, Australia, France, Germany 
and Italy. 


ENGINEERING—2 Norton field staff of abrasive engineers 
and Norton factory specialists co-operating with over 
2,500 distributor representatives the world over. 


RESEARCH—a staff of over 135 trained scientists and 

technicians in well-equipped laboratories—constantly 

developing new abrasives, new bonds and improved 
manufacturing processes. 


*products of Behr-Manning Division 
(NORTON ; 
NORTON 
WAREHOUSES 


ABRASIVE PAPER 
ANQ CLOTH: -- : 
SHARPENING STONES CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 


NORTON 
COMPANY WORCESTER 6, MASS 








ELIMINATE 
TRUCK MAINTENANCE 
WORRIES 


Find out for yourself how National 
Truck Leasing System will supply 
you with transportation—and 
eliminate your truck maintenance 
problems! We assume all respon- 
sibility for keeping your trucks 
smart looking and in perfect 
running condition. 

You supply only the drivers. We 
supply everything else—even to 
extra equipment for peak loads 
and seasonal operation. NTLS 
truck leasing service is geared to 
your needs. 

Truck leasing also saves execu- 
tive time, releases capital and 
budgets costs in advance—at 
minimum cost to you. 


Coll the phone number 
shown in your classified 
directory under this 


symbol. 


1 TRUCK 


3 E. Jock 





WATIONA 
Dept: Bs. 





es of truck leasing: 
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MARKETING 





How Department Store Sales Compare With ’48 


Federal Reserve District March 
Boston. —16% 
OE TRNES co. os os ooo —11 
Philadelphia......... —12 
ee —10 
Richmond........... —13 
Se ea ae ree are —12 
NUMMER Fess Soar. ade ia — 9 
oe, | ree —10 
Minneapolis.......... — 8 
Kansas City.......... - 7 
Dallas. . Sey rere — 8 
San Francisco... . —12 
OCR | —Il1 


April Two-Month Jan. 1 to 
(estimated) Average Apr. 30 
412% —2% +1% 
0 —6 —5 
+ 6 — —4 
+ 7 —2 0 
6 —4 —I 
i —4 —2 
I —4 —3 
I —6 —3 
0 —4 —35 
—4 —6 -5 
7 —8 —6 
— 2 = —6 
+ 2 —5 —3 


Spring Results Aid Fall Plans 


Department stores’ sales have shown variations by lines 
and regions. Price cuts in women’s wear boosted dollar volume 
as well as unit sales. Boston area’s gain stands out. 


In the spring a department-store ex- 
ecutive turns to thoughts of fall sales 
targets. ‘This year they are tougher to 
decide on than they've been for a dec 
ade. 

Here are a few of the puzzles that 
store men are trying to unscramble this 
week: 

PREDICTIONS by economic forecasters’ of 
consumer incomes this autumn range 
anvwhere from 10% below to 10% 
above last year’s figures. 

VARIATIONS BY LINES of merchandise 
that popped up in Easter-season sales 
were unusual. 

VARIATIONS BY REGIONS that showed up 
in the sales figures for Easter—and 
for 1949 to date—are new and strange. 


The statistics on sales changes from 
1948 aren’t easy to read; last year Easter 
came on Mar. 28, this year on Apr. 17 
If you combine the two months of 
March and April for both years, how 
ever, you can get some pretty fair com- 
parisons. 
© Result—In dollar totals (table above), 
}aster sales didn’t match the retailers’ 
hopes (BW—Mar.26'49,p74). ‘Vhey had 
prayed for dollar sales just about as high 
as last year’s; what they got was almost 
a 5% dip. 

Within the two-month period, how 
ever, the month of April made an en- 
couraging showing. ‘he Federal Reserve 


Board’s index of department-store sales 
—adjusted for seasonal variation—will 
probably show an increase from March 
to April. The same sort of rise occurred 
a year ago. (Since IRB is now revising 
its seasonal factor, this figure won't be 
available for some time.) 

Another ray of sunshine: With aver- 

age prices at stores lower than last year, 
physical volume of merchandise sold 
was almost as good as in 1948, despite 
the dollar-volume drop. 
e Inventories—Few stores were caught 
this year with a surplus of unsold goods; 
they had trimmed stocks last winter and 
had made deep cuts in coinmitments to 
suppliers. 

Hence, there has been no call for a 
wave of store-wide clearance sales—as 
there was during and after Christmas. 

e Differences by Lines—What really 
stands out in the recent sales record is 
the uneven performance among differ- 
ent lines. Women’s dresses, for example, 
chalked up an impressive gain in dollar 
volume. Prices were down substantially 

which spurred sales. ‘Taking lower 
prices into account, physical volume this 
vear probably beat last year by as much 
as 20%. 

The home furnishing departments of 
fer plenty of contrast. Furniture volume 
is still roughly 15% below 1948 (BW 
Apr.23’49,p80). And department stores 
have been losing out on household ap 
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General Offices: 510 Monroe Ave., Aurora, Ill 
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for this COMPLETE 
dependable shipping service! 


RAILWAY EXPRESS charges cover everything...pick-up 
and delivery in all principal cities and towns, receipt 
protection, automatic valuation allowance. You know 
where you stand when you use this dependable service. 
You deal with one responsible carrier, geared to meet 
your exact industrial and personal shipping needs with 
fast, economical rail-air service. 

Whether ycu’re the sender or the receiver, it’s sound 
business judgment to say, “Ship it RAILWAY EXPRESS!” 














The Railway Express vehicleman who calls 
for and delivers your shipments is a mem- 






ber of a typical American way business 





providing an essential service to your com- 






munity. His efficient, courteous help is al- 






ways available when you need it. 
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EXPRESS® ; 


Nao” 


NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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pliances to smaller retailers that have 
evaded fair-trade rules with “discounts” 
and other price cuts. 

This drop in durable goods accounts 
for most of the dip in over-all dollar 
totals; soft-goods volume this Easter ac- 
tually looks pretty good against year-ago 
dollar sales. Unit sales of women’s coats 
joined dresses in the volume increase; 
women’s suits probably held their own 
unitwise. 

However, such soft lines as men’s 
wear, infants’ wear, women’s underwear, 
furs, shoes, jewelry, and hosiery have 
shown drops in dollar sales—and even 
in physical volume. 

Price readjustments give some clews 

to this checkered record. Retailers can 
cite several instances where major price 
cuts—made all along the line from man- 
ufacturer to retailer—have given dollar 
volume a healthy boost. But they wish 
they could cite more. 
e Differences by Regions—There are a 
lot of angles in the regional sales picture, 
too. Easter affected different sections of 
the country in various ways. In the 
Fast, March sales were down most, and 
April up much more sharply than in the 
regions west of the Mississippi. ‘The 
March dollar volume of stores in the 
Boston Federal Reserve District, for ex- 
ample, was 16% less dollarwise than a 
year ago; but in April it went 12% 
ahead of 1948. 

Over the full two months, these re- 
gional differences pretty much iron 
themselves out. All sections were off a 
little from 1948—anywhere from 2% to 
8%. , 

Not all stores were prepared for the 
April-March variations. After March 
volume dropped sharply, some mer- 
chants were caught short when April 
produced big gains. Others—as in New 
York—were sorely disappointed when 
March’s poor showing was followed by 
no gain for April. 

For the year to date, western regions 

have lagged persistently in sales com- 
parisons with 1948—down 5% to 6'%, 
as against the 3% U.S. average decline 
Another oddity is Boston’s 1% gain, 
unique in the nation; the New York dis- 
trict, right beside the Boston area, had 
a 5% loss. 
e Assessment—Sales through Easter are 
usually a pretty good indicator of how 
the vear will turn out for retailers. What 
store men have seen so far in 1949 
hardly makes them jump for joy—but 
they’re also far from glum. They don't 
go so far as to look for gains over 1948 
dollar volume this fall, but they hope 
to keep the dip to small dimensions. 

Retailers would like to be able to 
count on consumer income for the sec- 
ond half-year somewhere in the neigh 
borhood of 1948’s. They don’t expect 
the 5% gain of the year to date to con- 
tinue. ‘ 

They also figure, from the Easter per 
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Te hy @ 3 greatest newspaper will open the most 
mnadean Sa plant in y May 22nd, fo serve the 





* That great Northeast Texas area where more people make 
more money and spend more for more things..than in any 


like area in the Southwest. 


AS Upon the facade of the magnificent new building of The Dallas Morning 
| il | ! News are these words of the late publisher, George Bannerman 
| | Dealey: “Build the News upon the rock of truth and righteousness. 

Conduct it always upon the lines of fairness and integrity. 


















Acknowledge the right of the people to get from the newspaper 
both sides of every important question.” With these ideals to 
guide us, with ultra-modern equipment, including newest, 
high-speed color presses, with a star-studded staff... 
the News will render an even greater service 

to its readers and advertisers. 


CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC. 
Representatives: 
New York 
Chicago 

Detroit 

San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
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Mis fagautens: 


” abe Dallas Morning Ne Ni cls 


TEXAS’ OLDEST BUSINESS INSTITUTION 
* RADIO STATIONS: WFAA and WFAA-FM * TEXAS ALMANAC 





“Definite 
Prospects 
early and 
often!” 


says C. L. McGee, 
Vice-President 


Dooce REPORTS identify and select your 


prospects: You make your choice of — 


Fi AREA you want to cover — select: by 


Oa county, state or marketing fol g-tem 


series from the f4 KIND of construction — select any of 


eres «ote the 41 types of construction. 
Record file 


{% VALUATION — select the minimum in 
which you are interested. 


C4 STAGES of development—select those 
in which you can do business. 


For further facts on how Dodge Reports 
can help you, address Department ‘E”’. 


hi DODGE REPORTS 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS DIVISION 
F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
CORPORATION 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 








formance, that further price reductions 
might call out stronger consumer buy- 
ing. ‘hey have seen what price cuts did 
for women’s wear this spring; and they 
would like to see the cuts spread—with 
manufacturers co-operating. 

Autumn sales goal in those regions 
which have lagged most behind last year 
will be set with extreme care; that will 
show up in inventory control and cau- 
tious ordering. Retailers in more for 
tunate regions aren’t going to neglect 
these practices, either. Despite their 
carefully guarded optimism about the 
outlook, they aren’t going out on a limb. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Wholesalers’ sales during March were 
13% above February but 7 below 
March of last year. ‘The Census Bureau 
said that March sales of independent re- 
tailers were better—22% over February, 
only 5% below March ’48. 
: e 

Self-service gas stations (BW —Feb.26 
’49,p77) were barred from Chattanooga, 
Tenn. last week as unnecessary fire haz- 
ards. M. O. Allen, state insurance com 
missioner, invoked a regulation estab- 
lished by the Tenn. Insurance Dept. in 
1937. 

o 
Fresh population data will be available 
to Chicago business firms this fall via a 
sampling survey by the University of 
Chicago and the Census Bureau. Will 
cover population changes, employment, 
family income, housing. 

° 
Summer travel will be brisk, judging 
from the requests for travel literature 
the Union Pacific is getting. The rail- 
road’s general passenger traffic manager, 
C. J. Collins, says they are running 34% 
ahead of 1948. 

¢ 
More Puerto Rican rum will be sold 
across U.S. bars if the Puerto Rico De- 
velopment Co.’s gambit pays off. It has 
flown a group of U.S. bartenders to 
Puerto Rico a a tour of the rum in 
dustry. 

e 
Rebates have been made by Kwikset 
Locks to jobbers and dealers who pur- 
chased its residential locks just prior to 
the Apr. 1 price cuts. 

. 


Candy costs less at the 335 retail shops 
of Fannv Farmer Stores. The chain re 
duced 1-Ib. boxes by 5¢ last week; 2 
Ib. boxes, 25¢, 5-Ib. boxes, 70¢. 
e 

Air freight 1s being used exclusively by 
Lerner Shops to move merchandise from 
its Denver center to Pacific Northwest 
outlets. It says shipments via United 
Air Lines reduce inventory, speed turn- 
over, permit restocking overnight. 
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How to put a smile 
on your 
Summer sales chart 


Create the right atmosphere for more summer sales with General 
Electric Packaged Air Conditioning. For comfortable customers buy 
more...clerks sell more—and you'll note a jump in your own effi- 
ciency too. Here’s cool clean air, with less dust and lower humidity 


DID YOU KNOW that 
G-E's self-contained 
units (up through 
5-hp sizes) will pass 
through the average 
door without disas- 
sembly? That they 
take less floor space 
than a bridge table? 


—to keep both goods and tempers in better condition. Engineered and 
“packaged” for your particular business, G-E units usually can be in- 
stalled overnight without interruption of business. Best of all, they’re 
General Electric and you know what that means in dependable, low- 





cost, long-lived service... 





GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


A survey of your needs without obligation. AIR CONDITIONING DEPARTMENT, SECTION BW-7 


Just phone the General Electric 
representative under “Air Condition- 
ing” in your Classified 
Directory. He can estimate 
size, capacity, cost ina 
matter of minutes. 






BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Please send me your Air Conditioning booklet “more 
BUSINESS” which shows how G-E Packaged Air Condi- 
tioners can step up sales. 


i iicatesinnances ZONE STATE 














Whether You Anchor 
One Machine 





or Many 


$i2 





“Mount It On 


NISORB™ 





Controls Vibration and Noise 
UNISORB Machine Mounting absorbs 
from 60% to 85% of transmitted vibration 
and noise. This reduces wear on machinery 
and buildings... often permits higher ma- 
chine speed 


Saves Floors 

UNISORB requires no bolts, no lag screws, 
no floor drilling. A special cement (we 
supply it) binds the UNISORB pads to the 
machine feet and the floor with a holding 
strength of 1500 lbs. per square foot 
minimum 

This proven, up-to-date anchoring method 
is fast making other methods obsolete. 
Requiring absolutely no maintenance dur- 
ing its many-year lifes UNISORB works 
equally well on every type of flooring, 
with practically every kind of machine. 
Get details today Just write. 


THE FELTERS COMPANY 


210-Q SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Offices’ New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit 
Sales Representatives. San Francisco, St. Louis 
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PICTURE REPORT 








PUPPET PROTOTYPE of Ted Thomas, general sales manager of Schenley Distributors, 
Inc., gets a last-minute grooming from his real-life counterpart before going on-stage for . . « 





THE BIG SCENE in Schenley’s marionette sales show held in New York before 500 liquor 
wholesalers. The company master-minded the promotion strategy, but let the .. . 


Marionettes Tell the Sales Story 


Keeping a big group of distributors 
awake and interested during a_ sales 
meeting isn’t an easy job. And Schen 
ley Distributors, Inc., wanted a way to 
drive home this year’s sales theme 
“Schenley—Your Gold Mine in ’49.” 
The company felt that the use of “live” 
talent, motion pictures, slides, and show 
girls would be hackneyed. 

So to be different this year, it is put- 
ting on a series of one-act marionette 
shows to tone up its distributors’ meet 
ings, now in progress around the coun- 
try. 

The puppets act out situations that 
show some of the headaches of liquor 


retailing—and how to solve them. ‘hey 
were designed and are operated by Su 
zari Marionettes, New York. ‘The Schen 
ley marionettes are quite a deviation 
from those cast in Suzari’s standard 
repertoire—perennial fairy-tale favorites 
like the “Wizard of Oz,” “Pinocchio,” 
and “Aladdin.” 

Ihe Schenley marionette “cast” por- 
trays key figures in the Schenley sales 
picture. “y hey include: a customer; Bill, 
a retailer; Joe, a distributor salesman; 
Mike, a bartender; Finnegan, a waiter. 
For extra realism, Joe is made up to re- 
semble ‘Ted ‘Thomas, Schenley’s general 
sales manager. 
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One of the many modern chemical processing plants 
which extensively employs Westvaco Industrial 


Chemicals in the production of other products. 


° ° ° FOOD MACHINERY 
AND CHEMICAL 


\ cat 


Basic industrial chemicals produced by FMC’s 
newly allied Westvaco Chemical Division provide 
the magic elements from which a myriad of formu- 
lated products are compounded. Consisting of 
alkalis, chlorine, solvents, phosphates, magnesium, 
bromine and barium products, Westvaco Chemicals 
serve nearly every phase of industrial production 
—from textiles to plastics—from soaps to steel—or 
baking powder to bleaches. So too, in the broad 
fields of Divisional activity, FMC also supplies the 
needs of food growers, processors, packers, canners 
and freezers with machinery and equipment engi- 
neered for each application. 

Through the integration of these two great organ- 
izations FMC is now equipped to better serve more 
industries— from raw materials to finished products 
The story of FMC and its divisional organization is 
presented in an interesting booklet, “Know Your 
FMC’s” available on request. 


FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


CORPORATION 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL oun Bean Division 
Joun BEaN WESTERN Drvision 


PUMPS AND WATER SYSTEMS 
Pera.ess Pump Division 


INDUSTRIAL CASTINGS 
Mecnanicat Founpries Division 


PACKING ae - FROCESSING AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE 
EQUIPMENT 
JouN Bean Division 
ORIDA DIVISION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES. SAN JOSE 5, CALIFORNIA 


PACKAGING & PAPER BOX 
EQUIPMENT 


Pacers ch eth oersios Stokes and SmMitH COMPANY 
(WHOLLY OWNED 


CORPORATION AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDES 


Nuacara Cremicat Division 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
Westvaco CHEMICAL DIVISION 


CANNING & FREEZING EQUIPMENT Ba teh ante EQUIPMENT 
RSON-BARNCKOVER DIVISION oHN Bean Division 
Boma Prooucts Division 


Sraac ve-Seris Division 
Joun BEAN WESTERN Division 








3,167 FT. 


This tops them all! 


Huge coal slope belt is newest engineering wonder 


100 


Monuments of engineering skill 
are the famed structures pictured 
—each the tallest of its kind 
and justly ranked among the man- 


above 


made wonders of the world. Yet all 
are e¢ lipsed in height by the latest 
marvel in single-flight) slope-belt 
lifts envineered by the G.T. M. — 
Goodyear Technical Man. 


Slope belts are inclined con- 
veyors used to lift coal and ore 
from the depths of mines to the 
flow. Until 
recently the maximum vertical lift 


surface in) continuous 
possible with a single belt was 250 
feet. Then the G.T.M. developed a 
belt bodied with steel cables of such 
superlative strength that single- 
flicht 
climbing to epic heights. 


conveyors have since been 


TONS OF COAL RIDE ON BELT 


AT ALL TIMES 


Newest ‘‘world’s highest” is a 
Goodyear Compass Steel Cable belt, 


just installed in an Illinois coal 
mine, with a monumental lift of 
862 feet — more than three times 


higher than the former limit! This 
monster belt is a single loop of 
steel, 42 
feet in’ circumference, 
weighing 174.000 pounds, It 
livers 1.200 tons of coal per hour 


rubber and inches wide 


and 6.800 


at the tipple—20 tons every minute. 


Advantages of single belts over 


*® We think you'll 





like ‘‘THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” 





multiple-flight conveyors are many. 
They eliminate the nuisance and 
hazards of transfers in the slope. 
They do away with offset slopes — 
uninterrupted 


material flows in 
stream from mine level to tipple. 
Big single belts have a much greater 
life-expectancy than shorter, mul- 
tiple-belt fliehts. All this 
lower operating cost’ and 
profitable output. 


means 
more 


Bigger belts coming. Just as this 
belt succeeds another Goodyear in- 
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72 INCH DRIVING PULLEY 

17 INCH DIAMETER HEAD SHAFT 
1500 HP MOTOR 

TENSION: 85,000 LBS. 
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BRIDGE TOWER—746 FEET 







WASHINGTON 
MONUMENT—555 FEET 
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REAT PYRAMID 
OF CHEOPS—450 FEET 
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GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
stallation as the “world’s highest ° 

‘scalator.” tomorrow even this @-Specified 
record-breaker will probably be COMPASS 550 STEEL CABLE BELT 
topped. x Goodyear’s patented for 

Compass Steel Cable construction LAGE Cee 
makes possible single-belt lifts as SLOPE HAU Ae peso 
high as 1.500 feet — almost twice rubber cover 


the height of this mammoth Illinois 
installation. 
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To find out how much conveyoriza- 4 ; 
tion would cut your mining costs, Singis GRaae feel oleae i 

: ae ‘ r carriers. All cables flex around Two-ply / 
write t he ¢ | A M — ood year, pulleys on same radius and are fabric envelope 






é ted from external ab 

. ) Protec ‘ use 
Akron 16, ¢ hio. and corrosion by thick sheath 
of rubber High-quality fabric 
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YOUR NEW PRODUCT 
MAY BE IN THIS TEST TUBE 











Almost daily, new uses are found for “polybutenes,” a 
product developed by Oronite. Polybutenes have excel- 
lent electrical characteristics, are chemically inert and 
non-oxidizing and range from a free flowing liquid to 
a viscous, tacky, semi-solid. These properties and others 
have made “polybutenes” useful in electrical, adhesive, 
rubber and leather industries, to name a few. Oronite 
products include detergents, lube oil additives. natural 
gas odorants and a host of others. So, if you need chem- 
icals for processing, compounding or manufacturing 


perhaps Oronite can help you. 


CRONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


38 Sansome Street, San Francisco 4, Calif * 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N.Y_ 
Standard Oi! Bidg., Los Angeles 15, Calif * 600 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 
824 Whitney Bidg., New Orleans 12, Louisiana 
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| COMPANY 


The Namé 





Oronite Polybutenes, possessing 
high dielectric strength and great 
resistance to heat make an ideal 
electrical insulation for such prod 
ucts as the small capacitor shown 
Their inherent characteristics help 
reduce breakdowns due to atmos 
pheric oxidation, humidity and 
voltage fluctuations. If your prod 
uct calls for flexibility, electrical 
nsulation or adhesion, ic will pay 
you to find out about Oronite 
Polybutenes. 
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Brand Name Bugaboos 


Study by a Chicago market analyst holds that majority of 
names are harmful at worst, ineffective at best. It suggests six 
basic yardsticks for getting a line on effectiveness. 


William J. Archer, Jr., takes a low 
view of most brand names. He has just 
finished a study on brand-name appeal 
for his company, Robert N. McMurry 
& Co., Chicago market analysts and 
management consultants. Here’s what 
Archer’s study, out last week, has to say 
about the 637 names covered: 

Only 12% of them help sell the prod- 
uct. No less than 36% actually hurt 
sales. And 52% are “nonentities con- 
tributing nothing to the sales appeal of 
the product.” 

e Six Yardsticks—The McMurry study 
used six yardsticks to evaluate each 
brand name. Here are his criteria for a 
good one: 

e It must be easy to read and pronounce, 
as Band-Aid. 

e It must be easy to remember, as Ever- 
sharp. 

e It must get attention, perhaps through 
alliteration or a play on words, as Fng- 
idaire. 

e It should connote quality or have snob 
appeal, as Studebaker’s Land Cruiser. 

e It must be free from undesirable con- 





Mexico's Hat in the Ring 


This 10-Ib. silver sombrero symbolizes Mexi- 


co’s bid for increased distribution of its 
products on the American market. The hat 
—valued at $700—was part of a “Salute to 
Mexico” exposition sponsored by the In- 
ternational Trade Committee of the Adver- 
tising Club of New York. 
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notations (Archer wouldn’t climb out on 
a limb for an example). 

e It should suggest what the product 
will do or what it’s for, as Bisquick and 
Beautyrest. 

I£your brand name has all these char- 
acteristics, says Archer, it’s a good name. 
But it’s tough to get them all. 

e Four Methods—At present there are, 
according to the study, four ways in 
which brand names are selected. 

(1) Archer calls the first one guess- 
work, or a “conference around the ex- 
ecutive table.”” The conferees pick a 
name that appeals to the president. 

(2) You can also take a name with- 
out any particular connotation (such as 
Kodak) and give it meaning through ex- 
tensive advertising; that, of course, takes 
time and money. 

(3) Another method is to take an al- 
ready well-established name and adapt 
it to the new product. Example: from 
Kodak to Kodachrome. 

(4) The last wav—and the one Archer 

favors—is to develop a brand name by 
using market analysis and controlled 
testing. 
e Two Steps—If you follow No. 4, your 
first job is to find out just what quali- 
ties the product has—and which of these 
is most attractive to the customer. The 
next step: Evaluate existing brand names 
in the same field. 

Once you've gone through these two 
steps, you can start working on your own 
brand name. There are a lot of ways to 
get ideas—company or public contests, 
adaptation of existing names, profes- 
sional help, or just talking it over in 
Joe’s Bar & Grill. 

Once the suggested names start roll- 
ing in, you screen them by seeing if they 
meet the six basic requirements. This— 
plus copyright investigation—will prob- 
ably bring the list down to about 20 to 
25 names. 
eOne Name—Then the fun begins. 
Archer prescribes a series of tests to 
measure how much attention a name 
gets when read or heard, how long peo- 
ple will remember it. These tests narrow 
the field still more. 

Final selection of the best name is 
usually pretty easy, says Archer. In al- 
most every instance one name leads all 
the rest. In cases of ties between two or 
more names, however, even Archer ad- 
mits you're beyond scientific help. Then, 
he says, ‘‘a somewhat subjective analysis 
based on considerable experience be- 
comes necessary.” In short, use common 
sense. 
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( Wire 
stitching 
with ACME 
SILVERSTITCHER 
SAVES 
time and 
materials 
in your 
packaging 


Substantial sav- 
ings are not unu- 
sual when you use 
wire stitching in 
packaging. 

@ A packer of medi- 
cal kits cut closure 
costs 81%! 

@ A maker of fiuores- 
cent lamp bulbs 
saved $15,000 in 
one year! 


FA 


closing time in half! 


costs! 


coupon for further details. 


Continuous-length coil of Acme Silverstitch 


stitching wire 





@ An asphalt producer cut his bag 


@ A banana shipper increased pro- 
duction 5 times, at 1/10 former 


An Acme Shipping Specialist 
can show you how. Mail the 














ACME STEEL COMPANY, Dept. BW-59 

2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 
Send free booklet, ‘‘Profit by Stitching.”’ 
Have representative call. 

Name 

Company 

Address 

City 


Zone State 














A compact motor, 


suitable for computing machines 
and other types of mbtor-driven 


office equipment. 














Intermittent high torque 
aircraft motor with low 
weight factor is adapt- 
able to many general 
applications. 





4 Elec 


MOTORS 





particularly 











Your new or re-designed product can 
be given these important advan- 
tages by using a Lamb Electric Motor 
because: 


l. Every motor is engineered for a 
particular application. 


2. 34 years’ experience in motor 
engineering has taught us where 
and how much weight can be 
reduced without interfering with 
essential electrical characteristics. 


3. This experience frequently en- 
ables us to make product design 
suggestions which reduce product 
weight, improve compactness, 
better performance. 


To obtain these, and other benefits of 
special application, be sure to con- 
sider the motor in the early stages of 
product development. 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY 


KENT, OHIO 


Fuel pump motor having 
space and weight saving 
design; suitable for many 
industrial uses. 



















BLIND TYPISTS and shut-ins take notes 
while checking radio programs. Now... 


Clipping Bureau of Air 
Adds TV Coverage 


Listening to 1-million words of radio 

programs a day, 10,000 broadcasts a 
month, is Radio Reports’ job. Edward 
I’. Loomis, president, calls his company 
1 “clipping bureau” of the air. Only the 
“clipping” consists of listening to AM 
and FM programs in New York, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, Detroit, Boston. 
R. R., a New York concern, has been at 
it since 1936. 
e Television—This week R. R. had some- 
thing new. It will watch television 
shows, check the correctness, legibility, 
and effectiveness of televised copy as it 
shows up on the screen. It will also fur- 
nish a summary of what happened on 
the screen, plus a sound recording. Rate: 
8¢ a line of text, $8 minimum. 

For its 500 clients—corporations, ad 
agencies, anyone concerned with public 
opinion—R. R. has two distinct services: 

(1) It records programs, summarizes 
them. Clients get a detailed transcrip- 
tion of any part of the program that di- 
rectly concerns them. For radio pro- 
grams, the charge is a $6 minimum, 
6¢ a line for more than 100 lines of text. 

(2) It runs a spot monitoring service. 

At this job, R. R. employs shut-ins, in 
238 cities in 47 states, who listen to 
broadcasts on assignment. Their job: to 
make sure programs follow an adver- 
tiser’s eociicalions. Monitoring of a 
one-minute spot for 13 weeks costs the 
client 45¢; a 60-minute show is $1.65. 
Rates from midnight to 7 a.m. are 
double. 
e Checkers—Shut-ins make good em- 
ployees, R.R. says; they have fewer 
distractions than most folks. They earn 
from zero to $65 a week; $2 to $3 is 
average. 
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eeomean a 
BIG Oregon Market 
for what YOU sell 


Renowned for timber, scenery, and salmon... Oregon’s 
lesser known diversified industries spell sales opportunities 
for your product. For instance, a quarter billion dollar steel 
fabricating industry (using an estimated 300,000 tons) 
provides income for thousands. Pipe and tanks, road 
machinery, heating equipment, pumps, tools... all are 
made in Oregon ... all mean more jobs in the fast growing, 
high income Oregon Market of 134 million people. 


Offer these prosperous people your wares in the sales- 
producing Oregonian .. . the first newspaper in circulation 
and influence for nearly a century. It’s low in cost and high 
in producing resu/ts. Editorial formula that people 
understand and believe, news coverage second to none, 
sincerity of purpose .. . chat’s why The Oregonian is first 

in circulation, first in advertising and first in results. 


COLOSSUS IN SPECIALIZED MANU- 
FACTURING in Oregon . . . industrial lifts, , 
heavy duty machinery and the like have a ee 
lightened labor and hours in North America 





STEEL MADE IN OREGON furnishes 





: a part of the basic material which becomes 
ROUND AND ROUND THEY GO sawmill machinery . . . or hand-forged 


and 50 foreign countries. Hyster, Gerlinger, : : s 

Mixermobile are among Oregon trade names . and ‘round the globe they ve oe: tools . . . or any of hundreds of products 
di Wid SOWA ie ea ee ce Amusement park and carnival rides, by originating in Oregon—building buying 
sales prospects of Oregon craftsmen. the world’s largest producer, are only one power for your advertised merchandise. 


of many income producing items con- 
structed in Oregon. 





The Oregonian 


PORTLAND 1 OREGON 
The Great Newspaper of the West 












WHY ? see how fresh and vital she is! 
Lunch time—half a busy dey gone—and not 
the slightest sign of a let-down. The secret 
is her individually-fitted Sturgis Posture Chair, 
which supports and relaxes her throughout 
the day because it insures erect, healthful, 
fatigue-defeating posture. 

If the work of your office staff lags from 
lunch time on, We suggest you ask your 
Sturgis dealer to demonstrate how Sturgis 


chairs actually increase office production. 





Ever wondered how much bad sitting might 
be costing you? If you have—or even if 
you haven't—it might be a good idea to 
read our booklet, “The High Cost of Sitting”. 
No charge—no obligation—just good com- 
mon sense. 


A complete line of execu’ stenographic, recep- 
at 





MANAGEMENT 





b L DIVIDE THE RESPONSIBILITY LOGICALLY 4 
2 SELECT, TRAIN & DEVELOP PEOPLE q 
Bp MEASURES OF ACCOUNTABILITY 


4 DETERMINE OR NA ON 


5 
6 APFRAISE 
7 CORRECT UNSATI SFACTORY CONDITIONS 


Fae] [eave] fs] [as] | mc From] Fra] fr 
[ESE] (EE) fee] GRE] em) [Bom] FREY] [oe] 


Twe First THREE ARE ESSENTIALLY ACCOMPLISHED 
IM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF ORGAN/ZATION 
AND MANNING [TS STRUCTURE 















































1 A president’s job, says Gen. Brehon B. Somerveil, is really seven. It’s... 





THE DUTIES OF THE CONTROL SECTION ARE THEREFORE: 


TO ASSIST IN 
L DETERMINING OR AGREEING OW PROGRAMS 
2. GUIDING & COORDINATING PERFORMANCE 
BAPPRAISING RESULTS 
4 CORRECTING UNSATISFACTORY CONDITIONS 


IN PERFORMING THESE DUTIES IT IS 

















PRESIDENT 


IT IS DOING THE THINGS HE WOULD DO WERE IT NOT 
PHYSICALLY IMPOSSIBLE 


FURTHER. IF PROPERLY SUPERVISED AND TRAINED, 
IT IS DOING THEM THE WAY HE WOULD DO THEM. 











tion and institutional ch post 
for the person and the purpose. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


The Sturgis Posture Choir Company 

Sturgis, Michigan 

Please send us o copy of your booklet, “The High 
Cost of Sitting 

NAME i ——— 

COMPANY a 

 ———— encased 


ADDRESS__ 





es STATE 





Sturgis, Michigan 
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POSTURE CHAIR CO. 
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3 Control section to be his eyes and ears. It’s biggest job: to prepare a... 


Somervell Uses a Military 


Control Section acts as a “staff” for the president; gathers 
information; helps him formulate policy. 


Next week each of the 130 executives his copy; those in divisions outside of 
of Koppers Co., Inc., will receive his Pittsburgh (the company’s home) get 
copy of the company’s monthly Progress — their books by registered mail and sign 
Report. The 110- to 120-page book return receipts. : 


contains data on all operations and plans The report itself isn’t the only big 
of cach of the company’s departments — secret. For three years the company has 
and operating divisions. guarded closely all information on the 


e Secrets—The report is strictly secret. setup and functions of its Control Sec- 
Each executive must sign a receipt for tion—which, among other jobs, com- 
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THE EXTENT OF THE REMAINING FOUR 








ARE BEYOND PERFORMANCE BY ONE MAN POWER | 


oe j 


SO HE PROVIDES HIMSELF WITH MORE EYES, 
MORE EARS AND MORE HOURS 

















2 Too much for one man. So Somervell has set up at Koppers Co. a. . . 











APPRAISING RESULTS 
THROUGH PROGRESS REPORTS 


mia | 


REQUESTS FOR CLARIFICATION OF 
DISCREPANCIES AND ADDITIONAL INFORM) 





YAL_ OF 
aesutts AND DATA DATA 





PUBLICATION OF OF REPORT AT. 














4 Monthly progress report, summarizing all key information for management 


dea to Run Koppers Co. 


piles, edits, prints, and distributes the 
monthly report (BW —Jul.19’47,p71). 
This week Koppers’ president, Gen. 
Brehon B. Somervell, felt that the idea 
of such a department had proved itself 
sufficiently to talk about it to BUSINESS 
WEEK. 

e Three Years Old—Somervell took over 
the top spot at Koppers just three years 
ago last week (BW—May11’46,p8). 
Ihree months later he issued an order 
directing a complete reorganization of 
the company’s operations. By far the 
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most revolutionary part of the order was 
the one that set up the Control Section. 

Somervell’s idea is that one part of 
a company president’s job is done once 
he has set up and staffed an efficient or 
ganization (chart 1, above). But the 
rest of the job involves continued super 
vision of all phases of the operation of 
the entire organization—establishment 
of goals, coordination of operations, ap 
praisal of results, and correction of un 
satisfactory conditions. 


This, Somervell says, is obviously be- 








~ 
DICTATION COSTS 


NOSE-DIVE! 


Hit all-time low 
with SoundScriber 








Now through SoundEraser magic, 
discs cost as low as 2¢... full hour’s 
dictation 4¢! Newall-time lows, yes 

.. but that’s only half the story. 
















SoundScriber Dictating Equipment 
costs least to install, operate, main- 
tain. Result? Vital savings in time, 
money! One business- 
man comments: “Big 
SoundScriber sav- 
ings aren’t just big A 
sales talk. I know. I > 
saw them cut our costs 
to the bone!” 






YOUTH SECRET! SoundEraser magic 
disc resurfacer gives new youth . . . 
life . . . to old SoundScriber discs. Re- 
juvenates each 
disc 26 times or 
more, lengthens 
dictating life to 
13 full hours! 
Confidential discs 
can be erased on 
your premises if 
you prefer. Save 
with Sound- 
Scriber! 








26 LIVES 
EATS ME! 



















MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


Modernize .. . economize ... save money, 
time, effort with SoundEraser and Sound- 
Scriber. For details call your SoundScriber 
distributor or mail coupon. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


FIRST ALL ELECTRONIC DICTATING SYSTEM 


FIRST DISC DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
226 Sales and Service Centers Coast to Coast 


The SoundScriber Corp., New Haven 4, Conn. 


More about cutting costs, please. 


NAME 





STREET 





city 
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makes all 
the difference 





a CoottH gives your home 
| » a brand new kind of sum- 
f mer comfort . . . because 

Pye“. CooLrtn is controlled refrig- 

erated cooling without chilling 

blasts or unpleasant dampness. 

Coo.Tu is achieved automatically by 

usAIRco’s Refrigerated Room Air 

Conditioner. This smart, compact 

refrigerated unit plugs in like a lamp, 

takes little more current, gives you 
just the degree of COOLTH you like. 

See your usAIRco dealer or write 

for details. 


ROOM AIR CONDITIONER 


usAlAce 


United States Air Conditioning Corporation 
3304 Como Avenve Southeast, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 





6 
DEALERS - DIRECT FACTORY FRANCHISES AVAILABLE 


a1F : tr 
Si! NX) iL 
SPRINKLERS 


Carelessness or indifference 
Nearly all FIRES are the result 
of carelessness. Install GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers to stop 
these FIRES. That some plant 
owners WON'T do this isn’t care- 
lessness, it's INDIFFERENCE... 
and that’s worse. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


offered or wanted, personnel, financing, equip- 





ment, etc., may be found in Business Week's 


CLUES 
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yond the physical capacity of any one 
man (chart 2). His solution, based on 
the military theory of command and 
staff: the Control Section. It’s run by 
George M. Walker, who came to Kop- 
pers 20 years ago, as a civil-engineer 
graduate fresh out of Virginia Military 
Institute. 

@ What It Does—The duties of the sec- 
tion (chart 3) are, fundamentally, to act 
directly for the president, to provide him 
“with more eyes, more ears, and more 
hours per day.” It is doing things he 
would do himself—if he could. If it is 
properly set up, it is doing them exactly 
as he would do them himself. What the 
company does is Somervell’s job; how 
Koppers does it is the job of the Con- 
trol Section. 

The monthly progress reports are 

only one of the section’s duties. To do 
its whole job, the Control Section has 
set up four subdivisions: procedure, plan- 
ning, organization—and reports. Each 
is headed by an administrator, working 
under Walker’s direction. 
e Instance—T'ypical of the jobs the sec- 
tion does is one it’s working on now: a 
thorough, detailed analysis of the com 
pany’s position with relation to its in- 
ventory over the past 10 years. Walker 
says the section will take only 20 to 30 
days to complete this study. When it’s 
done, it will contain three things: (1) a 
complete statement of the facts; (2) an 
analysis of why the facts are what they 
are; and (3) as many data as the section 
can get on other companies’ experience 
with the same problems. 

Another sample of the Control Sec- 

tion’s work: the Koppers Co. Organiza 
tional Manual. This tome is revised 
from time to time; the most recent re 
vision was issued Mar. 31. It sets forth 
in text, charts, and tables the basic func- 
tion, scope, duties, and responsibilities 
of each division or department, and 
clearly defines the interrelationships be 
tween them. 
e The Report—But the section’s most 
regular job—and perhaps its most im- 
portant—is the monthly progress report. 
Ihe copy that the company executives 
will get next Thursday will cover the 
month of April. For the next day or so, 
they will be busy digesting the contents 
of as complete and detailed a summary 
of the company’s activities as can be put 
together. 

Then, the following Tuesday, May 
24, Koppers’ Operating Committee will 
hold its regular monthly all-day session. 
It is one of the company’s six standing 
management committees; its members 
are Somervell, Walker, the managers of 
the nine staff departments, and the vice 
presidents who serve as general man 
agers of the six operating divisions. ‘They 
spend the day analyzing the report, and 
taking it apart. 

e Preparation—Detailed reports from 
cach division and department start com 








FACT-GATHERER: George M. Walker 
heads Koppers’ Control Section, which, 
among other duties, compiles the company’s 
monthly Progress Report 





FACT-USERS: President Brehon B. Somer- 
vell (right) and executives like vice-president 
E. A. Berry base company policy on the 
data Walker coordinates 


ing in to the Control Section about the 
4th of each month (chart +, page 71). 
Chey include such information as sales, 
profits, investments, inventories, unfilled 
orders. Often the section sends back for 
more information or for clarification. 

When all data are in hand, the section 
analyzes them, compares them with the 
goals that have been set up, works out 
explanations for any facts that need 
them—such things, for instance, as why 
a particular division is falling short of, 
or is greatly exceeding, its goal 

All figures are presented as tables or 
charts—the Pentagon “presentation” 
technique—both for the reported month 
and cumulative for the year to date. In 
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each case, the goal is shown alongside. 
¢ Four Parts—'I he report is broken down 
into four parts: an over-all picture of the 
entire company; the operating divisions; 
the staff departments; and general eco- 
nomic conditions as they may affect 
Koppers. 

The first section consists largely of a 
recap on each operating division; each 
of these includes such data as_ sales, 
profit, inventories, order backlogs. Also 
in this section are all of the financial 
figures of the company as a whole—in- 
cluding an interim earnings statement 
and a balance sheet—and any other com- 
pany-wide facts or figures of interest. 

The second section presents the de- 
tailed picture of each operating division. 
It covers the same ground as the divi- 
sions’ part of the first section; but it 
breaks it down by individual plants and 
products. ‘lables and charts show, for 
instance, a division’s net sales—for the 
month and the year to date, with goal 
figures given for comparison. ‘These 
are followed by tables and charts on 
sales by plants within the division; then 
by products and plants; then by unit 
volume; finally by dollar volume. ‘Terse, 
pointed comment accompanies al] data. 

‘The same method is followed for 
net profit, production, inventory (tons 
and dollars), investment, capital spend- 
ing, new orders, unfilled orders. 

For each division, the report gives 
the manager’s thoughts on the outlook 
and his ideas for the future. 

The third section of the report is 
given over to reports from the nine cen- 
tral staff departments. 

For instance, the Central Research 
Dept. may tell the results of studies 
on corrosion, made at the Mellon Insti- 
tute and involving Koppers products. 
It may tell of its expanded coal-testing 
program, or of special studies being 
made in a Koppers light-oil plant. A 
detailed table shows spending on each 
major research problem—both past and 
future. A chart shows the ratio of actual 
to planned spending. 

The fourth section on general eco- 

nomic conditions as they affect Koppers 
—may include such items as: the general 
wholesale price index; prices of individ- 
val commodities; personal incomes; 
employment statistics; production and 
sales of autos and trucks; department- 
store sales; construction activity. 
e Basis for Discussion—The Control 
Section tries to include in the report 
answers to every possible “why?” But 
Somervell’s sharp, Army-trained eye in- 
variably spots a couple of places where 
an answer has been left dangling. ‘These 
he marks, before the meeting, with a 
red question mark. Activities or con- 
clusions in the report which, in his 
opinion, merit discussion or comment, 
are underlined in red. 

This much-marked copy of the report 
serves as the basis for the committee’s 
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FOR MACHINE - POSTED RECORDS THAT 
WEAR AND WEAR AND WEAR... AT LOW COST, GET 


PARSONS 
MECHANO FORM 


This paper and card stock, 50% new cotton fiber, has 
built-in toughness, and will take a terrific beating, 
withstanding hundreds of handlings. 


Parsons Mechano Form was built to the specifications 
of the leading machine, ribbon and ink manufac- 
turers. You'll get legible, clean-cut entries, that stay 
legible. Mechano Form has the no-glare surface 
that means fewer errors in reading and writing the 
entries. So it’s fine for hand posting, too. Available 
in eight weights and seven colors. Matching colors 
in paper and cards mean you can use each color to 
indicate a type of account or record, saving time 


and assuring accuracy. Entries can be erased 
easily, with rubber, scratcher or chemicals, leav- 
ing the same color of smooth, hard surface. 


“HOW TO MAKE YOUR RECORDS} 
LEGIBLE AND LASTING” | 


This is the title of a free booklet that gives the | 
answers on papers for accounting and record- 
keeping purposes. It tells what types of papers or | 
card to use for various applications and gives 
valuable hints on saving time, effort and 
paper. Send for your copy today — no obliga- 
tion. Parsons Paper Company, Department ; 
51, Holyoke, Massachusetts. ; 


It Pays to Pick 


PARSONS 


PA PP E 3S 


Made with New Cotton Fibers 


prc 1949 











Now—new low prices 
on thrifty, dependable 
Frigidaire Water Coolers! 


You'll like the new low prices on Frigidaire 
Water Coolers. And you'll be amazed at 
their thrifty operation. It costs as little as 
2c a day for current to operate the Meter- 
Miser-powered cooler shown here! 

Only Frigidaire Water Coolers are pow- 
ered by the Meter-Miser —the simplest cold- 
making mechanism ever built. Its whisper- 
quiet, wonderfully efficient performance 
has been proved in hottest climates —and 
in millions of Frigidaire products. And it’s 
backed by a special 5-Year Warranty. 


Your dependable Frigidaire Dealer will 
be glad to give you full information 
about the many types and sizes of 
Frigidaire Water Coolers. Find his 
name in the Classified Phone Book, 
under “ Water Coolers” or “ Refrigera- 
tion Equipmens.” Or write Frigidaire 
Division of General Motors, Dayton 1, 
O. (In Canada, Leaside 12, Ont.) 


FRIGIDAIRE &@¥ 
Water Coolers 





FOR THE EXECUTIVE 
Who Smokes A Pipe 


We should like you to enjoy the exclusive pleasure 
of your own Personal Blend tobacco, created espe- 
cially to your individual taste at nominal cost. 


JUST CHECK THESE FIVE QUESTIONS: 


SE errr err rere Saceccccesece 
2) Comments (too strong, too mild, bite?) 

3) Strength you prefer [] mild ( medium fal full, 
4) Do you enjoy aromatic sweet leaf () tasty 


straight leaf rare spicy leaf. 
5) Which is most important to you [] taste 
Groma oth 
Your answers to these questions will bring a 
generous packet of your own personal tobacco 
mixture by return mail. Enclose only $1.00 to 
cover cost of analysis and blending to your in- 
dividual requirements. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


HOWARD S. MANLEE 


TOBACCO BLENDER TO THE DISCRIMINATING 
516 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


IS IT HARD TO LABEL, MABEL? 


Mark'Andy Ready-to-Stick Labels STICK 
enywhere. No wetting. They're STICKY. 


FREE Easy-to-use. Printed to your order. 
Write for details, samples, prices to 


MARK’ANDY, Inc., 
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() PERSONNEL 


S 





HOURLY 





SALES 


# BY MINNESOTA, GAS & COKE DIVISION 


NOT STARTED 
COMPLETED 





WAGE & SALARY ADMINISTRATION 
STATUS AT LOCATIONS NOT COMPLETED PRIOR TOMAR 31,1949 


CHICAGO * 
EVERETT * 
ILLINOIS AVENUE * 
MEADOWS * 
"NEW HAVEN * 
PROVIDENCE # 
ST Louis * 

ST PAUL 
UTICA 
HEMI 
Oit city 
PENACOL 


A 


CHEMACO 
GAS & COKE 
MINNESOTA 
MISSOURI-ILLINOIS 
WOOD PRESERVING 
GREEN SPRING 
NEwPORT® 
TEXARKANA*® 
DENVER PROC. 


OFFICE 





LEGEND 


o<Jn0r APPLICABLE 


CEs APPROVED BY MANAGEMENT AND 
(FOR HOURLY) AGREED TO BY UNION 


SALARY 


% REFUSED BY UNION IN 1946. 
WILL BE REOPENED IN 1949 


[Jw process 


REFUSED BY 
UNION IN 1949 








PAGE FROM PROGRESS REPORT, a typical chart presentation, shows Personnel 
Dept.’s analysis of the present status of job evaluation at several of the company’s plants 


agenda. But any other member is free 
to bring up other points. 
e Advantages—Somervell sees many im- 
portant advantages in the reports, and 
inthe monthly meetings. Among them: 
1) By the end of the discussion, 
every member of the top-management 
team has an accurate, complete, up-to- 
date picture of practically every com 
pany activity—and of those factors or 
trends that might influence the com- 
pany in the future. 

(2) Every executive, in making up 
the data for his division or department, 
has to face up squarely to every detail 
of its operations, and to every problem 
it faces In Somervell’s words, “It 
makes the division head evaluate him- 
self every month.” ‘This advantage 
filters down to lower supervisory levels, 
too, since subdivision heads prepare the 
data for the division manager. 

(3) Having all the information down 
in black and white where he can look at 


it from time to time is much more 
valuable to each committee member 
than the same information would be if 
he had merely heard it orally. 

(4) The very presence of the report 
in the top drawer of each executive is 
an effective stimulus in itself. All he 
needs to get him off dead center is the 
sight or thought of that monthly prog- 
Tess report. 

e Weakness—Somervell saw the need 
for the monthly report soon after he 
took over the presidency. He spent the 
first few months of his tenure looking 
the situation over, and getting a clea: 
picture of the company’s operations 
He convinced himself that the company 
was ably and efficiently run—but that 
the intelligence and capabilities of the 
top personnel were not being fully used 

The principal weakness he found wa 
that each of the operating divisions wa 
run wholly independently of the others 
—tied together only loosely through the 
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And—industry is accepting THE MIDDLE SOUTH'S invitation! 


The friendly, cooperative attitude of government working hand-in-hand with business and 
community leaders in THE MIDDLE SOUTH is a major reason why industrialists are 
selecting this area for establishing and expanding their plants. This healthy viewpoint aug- 
ments the many other advantages offered by THE MIDDLE SOUTH — that section of 
economic unity formed by Arkansas, Louisiana, and Mississippi. 


Included in this combination of attitude and favorable factors are resources of agriculture, 
forestry, natural gas, oil and coal; interconnected transport facilities; electre power; room 
for expansion; a mild climate; and a position on the trade routes joining midcontinental 
United States with foreign points. 





" a - ~ . * 
IN ARKANSAS—This Little Rock plant of UNITEDSTATES 
TIME CORPORATION manufactures watches and alarm 
clocks. The products have national distribution. A coopera- 
tive public attitude and dependable labor were among the 
factors motivating the selection of a MIDDLE SOUTH site. 





IN LOUISIANA—THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, Mar- 
rero, makes building materials, such as insulating board, from 
sugar cane bagasse — the fiber waste material which remains 
after extraction of juice. Encouraged by local cooperation 
and a friendly attitude, the plant completed extensive ex- 
pansion in 1948. ‘l'ransportation facilities and proximity to 
raw materials influenced the expansion. 


For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, 
any of these business managed, tax paying electric and gas service companies: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY MISSISSIPP! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Jackson 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orleans 9, La. 


New Orleans 14, La. 


Louisiana or 


113, Miss. 


Because of THE MIDDLE SOUTH’S cooperative 
attitude and its other advantages, industry has con- 
fidence in the future of THE MIDDLE SOUTH. 
Three concrete examples of how industry is back- 
ing up that confidence with investments in THE 
MIDDLE SOUTH are the new plants shown here. 
Investigate THE MIDDLE SOUTH— you may find 
opportunities here for your business. 





IN MISSISSIPPI—JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
completed this huge plant at Natchez last year. It makes 
insulating board products. The corporation chose Natchez 
for reasons which included the helpful attitude of the state 
towards industry, the availability of raw materials, fue! and 
power, and adequate means to dispose plant waste. Johns- 
Manville also operates a plant in Louisiana as well as 18 
other plants in various sections of the United States and Canada 
where products for the home and industry are manufactured. 














4 common conditions 
where *WOLMANIZED ‘an LUMBER 
protects against DECAY and TERMITES 

a 





Wherever moisture is condensed in wood 

because of concrete or masonry contact, 

as with sills, sleepers, door and window 
bucks, wall plates and columns. 





When wood is used in or near the ground 

subject to attack by decay and termites, such 

as foundations, joists, fences, telephone poles 
and guard rails. 





ee 





* 


and humidification. 


Where outdoor structures are exposed to 
ground moisture, rain and snow, such as 
stadium seats, boardwalks, loading piers, 
coal trestles, railroad structures. 





Where steam, vapor and dampness from in- 
dustrial processes are prevalent, such as pro- 
cess moisture, refrigeration, air conditioning 


This PROVED Protection COSTS LESS Than Replacement Labor 


Actual service records prove that 
ordinary wood by as much as 3 to 5 times. 


“Wolmanized” 


lumber outlasts 
That’s because it is 


pressure-treated with special chemical salts to give lasting protec- 


tion against wood-decay and termites. 


And the extra cost of using Wolmanized lumber in the first place 
is actually less than the cost of replacement labor alone, on wood 


which has failed prematurely. 


Here is true economy which will reduce your maintenance costs 


and give you sounder buildings. 
It offers you particular savings 
under conditions such as those 
shown above where wood is sub- 
jected to moisture and ground 
exposure—ideal conditions for 
decay and termites. 

Wolmanized lumber is clean, 
odorless, paintable and non-cor- 
rosive to metals. Write today 
for full information. 








WOLMANIZE 





Boston 9, Mass. 
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Learn more about this money saving 
pressure-treated lumber 


Get all the facts and 
figures on how 
Wolmanized pres- 
sure treated lumber 
resists decay and 
termites. 


Write today for 
this new booklet. 











Washington 5, D. C. 
los Angeles 15. Calif. San Francisco 5. Calif. 


= AMERICAN LUMBER & TREATING COMPANY 
General Offices: 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Baltimore 3, Md. 


Philadelphia 9, Pa. 
Jacksonville 2, Fla. 
Portland 5, Oregon 














central executive departments (account- 
mg, law, etc.). There was almost no 
coordination of division operations. 
Result: overlapping of effort. 

e New Setup—The reorganization order 
of August, 1946, changed all that. The 
one-time 140 subsidiaries were con- 
densed into six operating divisions: Gas 
& Coke; Tar Products; Chemical: 
Engineering & Construction; Wood 
Preserving, and Metal Products. A start 
had already been made on this when 
Somervell took over. Nine central staff 
departments were set up: Finance; Pub- 
lic Relations; Law; Research; Sales; Pro- 
duction; Personnel; Procurement; Traf- 
fic & Transportation. 

The departments can cut across divi- 

sion lines. But, following good military 
doctrine, they are without authority to 
issue orders; that function is reserved 
for the president. 
e Resented—When Somervell issued the 
reorganization order it was greeted 
throughout the company with much 
skepticism and some resentment—not 
because of the reshuffle of divisions and 
staff departments, but because of the 
creation of the Control Section. Pat 
terns for all the other steps in the order 
had already been set at Koppers. 

But the Control Section was strict], 
Somervell’s own idea. He knew it would 
work; he had used it with outstanding 
success when he headed the Army 
Service Forces during World War II. 
He thinks one of the reasons for the 
original resentment was the title: ““Con- 
trol.” He thinks the idea might have 
been accepted more readily had the 
name been “Management Section” or 
“Management Dept.” 

But that’s all water over the dam 
today. The idea has proved itself in 
practice; resentment and_ skepticism 
alike have vanished completely. 


Mousey V-P.’s 


Owner-dominated small 
companies have too many of 
them, survey shows. That's why 
firms merge or fail. 


“Family management troubles often 
are a... reason for selling out.” That’s 
what BUSINESS WEEK found last summer 
in a survey on why businesses get the 
urge to merge (BW—Sep.4'48,p25). 

e Special Study—Now Social Research, 
Inc.—consultant service in Chicago—has 
made a special study on management 
troubles leading to mergers or failures. 
S.R.I. got interested in the subject 
through one of its clients—a giant com- 
pany which buys from hundreds of sup- 
pliers. The client wanted to know the 
long-term stability of such sources of 
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supply. So S.R.I. took a look at them 
and found: 

(1) Smaller manufacturers (assets of 
$250,000 to $5-million) often give bet- 
ter quality at a lower price than the 
big ones, but 

(2) Over-all, smaller firms tend to be 
on the wane, or on the way to merger, 
because 

(3) Many are “basically owner-man- 
aged operations with little provision 
for the development of an executive or- 
ganization able to operate the business 
in the event of the death of the presi- 
dent.” 

e Typical History—S.R.I. charts the typi- 
cal history of such firms like this: 

One man starts the operation. He’s 
a dynamo who does just about every- 
thing—and loves it. He wants his sons 
to inherit the business, and gives them 
titles by and by. But they don’t get 
any real authority, nor does anybody 
else. Indeed, the owner-founder likes 
to surround himself with the type of 
people who are gluttons for detail, but 
won’t interfere with his leadership. 

Eventually the old man dies. Trouble 
starts almost immediately. 

e Chaos—The mousey vice-presidents 
take over roles for which they aren’t 
prepared. They waste time hammering 
out decisions. Sometimes the new man- 
agement gets into such an impasse that 
it asks the owner’s family or the board 
of directors for advice—which can be a 
case of the blind leading the blind. 
Sometimes political feuds develop, has- 
tening the day of doom. Says S.R.I.: 

“Before anyone is quite aware of the 
seriousness of the situation, the business 
has lost its competitive position and all 
the family can do is sell out. And the 
only capital waiting for such a buy is 
generally a larger corporation which sees 
this as a useful addition to an integrated 
manufacturing program.” 

e Contrast—By contrast, “large firms de- 
vclop complicated systems that in effect 
run the organization. It is conceivable 
that the president of a large corporation 
could die suddenly and it would be 
vears before the ramifications would be 
felt down the line.” 

e Remedy—S.R.I.’s_ advice to smaller, 
owner-dominated manufacturers is two- 
fold: 

(1) Survey your personnel for poten- 
tial executives. If you don’t find the 
right timber, go out and get some. 

(2) Understand the functioning of 
your organization. Are you developing 
the kind of team that can make the 
right products at the right prices? If 
not, find out why and remedy things. 

In conclusion, §.R.I. warns: “If there 
is not a constant development of able 
management and leadership in small 
firms, the trend toward large corpora- 
tions will certainly continue. No legal 
devices can long maintain any large body 
of firms under inadequate leadership.” 
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You wouldn’t drive tacks 
with a sledge hammer 


Sunce APPROPRIATE equipment is the key to success 
in any line of endeavor, how about reviewing now the suit- 
ability of your materials-handling equipment? 


Overhead traveling cranes, to be most efficient, must be 
properly suited to their jobs. If you are using out-of-date 
equipment, with construction, speeds, etc., ill-adapted to 
the service expected of them, your materials-handling costs 
may be much more than you think. 


In such cases, Whiting engineers often are able to show 
crane users in black and white that modification of old equip- 
ment, or replacement with new, will effect substantial econo- 
mies: Why not invite a Whiting representative to re-exam- 
ine your present materials-handling setup? 


WHITING CORPORATION 
15661 Lathrop Avenue : Harvey, Illinois 


Offices in Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, and St. Louis. Agents in other prin- 
cipal cities. Canadian Subsidiary: Whiting 
Corporation (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario. Export Department: 30 Church 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. 





IMPORTANT 


Whiting has acquired the 
patents, manufacturing, 
and sales rights to Spencer 
& Morris Trambeam Sys- 
tems. These, combined 
with Whiting Hoists, Light 
Cranes, and Heavy Cranes, 
enable Whiting to supplya 
complete, fully integrated 
overhead materials -han- 
dling system. 











oe 
Dependable -: Quiet-Running -: Durable 


WHITING ws CRANES 








Need 
a paper 


that... 


.-ehas HIGH 
WET-STRENGTH? 
















eee is BOIL-PROOF? 







att ae 
phe 


-.- resists GREASE? 







BREATHING? 


(has MOISTURE 
VAPOR RESISTANCE? 


--- prevents GREASE 
CRAWLING? 






---Patapar 
can give it to you 


Does it seem impossible that paper can have 
characteristics like the above? Not if you 
know Patapar Vegetable Parchment. Actually 
there are types of Patapar with many other 
unique characteristics. In all there are 179 
different types to choose from. Each type has 
special qualities to fill special needs. Perhaps 
among these types of Patapar there is one that 
will fill a need for you. It is serving business 
men in many fields. They use it for butter 
wrappers, milk and cream can gaskets, vita- 
nin capsule trays, auto accessory wraps, ham 


wrappers, liners for canned sea food, poultry 
wraps, oleomargarine wrappers, greeting 
cards, fish wraps, rubber mold liners, inner 
liners for packaging pie crust mix, ham boiler 
liners 

For more information, write on your busi- 


ness letterhead for booklet B, “The Story of 


Patapar.” cf 


HI-WET-STRENGTH, 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 





Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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1 Towering through the ceiling into a penthouse, this 2,000-ton press at Molded Products 
Corp. in Chicago is now turning out the largest commercial plastic molding—a 35-Ib. 
console cabinet for Admiral Radio Corp.’s new low-cost television receiver. With this 


plastic cabinet 


Admiral Licks TV Cost 
With Big Plastic Molding 


One-piece plastic cabinet cuts $100 off cost of new console 

television receiver. But it took new production techniques like 
electronic preheating to make a plastic molding that big. | Two 
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It takes an eight-ton mold to make a 35-lb. molding. The mold itself took a year to 

build. The male piece at the left will be mounted on the ram of the big press tor 
actual molding; the center piece, which forms the side walls of the cabinet, and the piece 
at right, which forms the intricate front and grille, will rest on press bed 








s Electronic preheating is one secret of the operation. A high-frequency electrical field 
preheats the plastic almost to setting temperature before it is loaded into the mold. 
So the plastic flows more readily into the mold when the press closes, and it cures faster; 
as a result the molding cycle takes only one minute instead of 20, less pressure is required. 
Two men can turn out ten cabinets an hour (TURN TO PAGE 80) | 
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Less Spectacular 
than a Tornado... 


COSTS THE NATION 
$6,000,000,000* YEARLY! 


Day and night— twenty-four hours 
a day~—rust attacks buildings, 
machinery, equipment and other 
properties. Not as dramatic as a 
tornado, rust costs you plenty in 
a year’s time. Your organization 
pays a full share of the nation’s 
annual $6 billion loss from rust — 
unless iron and steel surfaces are 
adequately protected against this 
metal-consuming menace. 


RUST CAN BE STOPPED! 


You'll find Rust-Oleum the perfect 
answer to yourrust problems. It’s an 
all-purpose, anti-rust coating that 
adds years of extra use to all metal 
equipment and surfaces. Rust can’t 
start where Rust-Oleum protects. 
Furthermore, even where rust has 
already begun, Rust-Oleum pre- 
vents further damage. It can be 
applied directly to rusted metal 
surfaces — by brush, dip or spray. 
Dries to a firm, elastic coating that 
combats all rust-causing condi- 
tions, including rain, snow, damp- 
ness, salty air, heat, fumes and 
ordinary weathering. Available in 
all colors and aluminum. 
Get the Facts! 

Stop losses from rust! Equipment re- 
placement is costly! Save your property 
with Rust-Oleum .. . it gives lasting 
protection. Tell us your rust problems. 
We'll send you specific recommen- 
dations promptly. See our catalog 
in Sweet’s or write. RUST-OLEUM 
CORPORATION, 2423 Oakton Street, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

Rust-Oleum is available through indus- 
trial distributors in most principal cities 


RUST-OLEUM 
Stops Rust! 


*Estimated on the basis of 2% wastage of iron 
and steel due to rust. 
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131% DIVIDEND 
IN ONE YEAR’. 








The Messinger Mfg. Co., Tatamy,Pa., 
makers of Insecticide Dusters, Corn- 
Shellers, Threshers and Woodwork- 
ing Machinery are reaping the 
benefits of Turret Lathe Productivity. 





131% of the funds invested in Jones & Lamson 
Turret Lathes were repaid to the purchaser 
in one year of operation. 





* Both large and small lot production of sheaves, 
bearing caps, blowers, blower cases, worm gear hous- 
ings, etc., are now turned at peak economy on Jones 
& Lamson Universal Turret Lathes. One year’s sav- 
ings, based on labor costs alone, more than paid for 
three machines complete with equipment! 


Messinger Mfg. Co., famous for over 90 years’ expe- 
rience in producing agricultural implements, reports 
that six obsolete lathes were replaced — with capacity 
to spare. Savings were due to carbide tooling, to the 
elimination of second operation arbor work (accurate 
bored jaws were faster and easier) and to the ability 
of the new machines to hold and repeat exact size 
settings by means of multiple stops. 











Even if your present machines are less than 10 years old, the purchase 
of a new turret lathe may be justified through direct labor savings 
only! Show us your turning jobs and we'll furnish the facts — without 
obligation. Write to Dept. 710 for this free service. 


JONES s LAMSON 2iircicis vermont 0SA 
vii 


MACHINE TOOL CRAFTSMEN SINCE 1835 





















PLASTIC CABINET (continued) 








4 Hot plastic blocks are placed in speci- 
fied positions on the mold before the 
press is closed. Exact measurement reduces 


“flash,” final finishing 








5 Finished console comes out of the 
press every six minutes, needing little 


5 


handwork (TURN TO PAGE 82) 
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Air to 


A famous bank in a neighboring country was having 


peso trouble. 


Stored deep in its vaults, the silver coins oxidized 


because of excessive moisture. Turned black. 


Since a black peso was not so acceptable as a silver 
one, the bank directors acted. They called in an engi- 
neer. That was how Trane equipment came into the 


picture. 


Two Trane Climate Changers were installed, out- 
side the vaults. Special outlets were constructed to 


blow the treated air into the chamber, 


¢Qte le parece? The silver stayed silver. The direc- 
tors again slept nights—their problem solved by the 
same equipment which makes air more comfortable, 
more usable, more ent in thousands of offices, 


stores, plants. 


Perhaps your problem is not to keep pesos polished. 
But if it has to do with air—Trane engineers know 
air. How to warm it, cool it, dry it, humidify it, clean 
it, or move it. Your local Trane representative will 
welcome an opportunity to cooperate with your 
architect, engineer, or 


contractor. 


THE TRANE COMPANY @ LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


TRANE 


THE HOUSE OF WEATHER MAGIC 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT... OFFICES IN 75 CITIES 








STOLPER GIVES YOU 
40 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
SHEET METAL SERVICE 





This tank, embodying ten improvements 
over previous models, is a typical 
sample of the new ideas, as well as the 
resourceful and versatile STOLPER 
SERVICE, furnished a wide variety of 
manufacturers. STOLPER adds com- 
plete sheet metal design and fabrication 
facilities to your plant... nothing to 
your payroll. Get our FREE booklet, 
“STOLPER, Your Sheet Metal Depart- 
ment”. Write: 


STOLPER STEEL 
PRODUCTS CORP. 


Dept. B-6, 3220 W. Fond du Lac Ave. 
Milwaukee 10, Wis. 


Contract sheet metal parts and assemblies such as Tanks, 
Housings, Boxes, Cabinets, Stands, Miscellaneous Parts 


EZNOR 


rz Wi red unit healev 


Bversnaro 
A OR 
ape’. 
ioe get 
it BI @) ay-Wn 1-94, [0]? 
THIS SUMMER 


Air Cire ulation in summer 
Automatc gas heat | 

Be ready for firsc 

More Reznors in us« 
NYosremcorert au celarerletr 


shows special teatures 





REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 
3 UNION ST. . MERCER, PENNA. 
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PLASTIC CABINET (continued from page 80) 





6 A pair of brothers—Don Siragusa of Molded Products Corp. and Ross Siragusa of 
Admiral Radio Corp.—developed the methods by which .. . 


Plastics Solve TV Problem 


There’s one trouble with television 
sets; they’re expensive. Everyone real- 
izes that any manufacturer who can cut 
the price substantially will tap a huge 
market. 

The exasperating thing about it: It 

isn’t just the T'V itself that runs the 
cost up—it’s the cabinet, too. Radio 
and T'V producers are in the furniture 
business as much as the electronic busi- 
ness. Low-price table radios get around 
the fumiture problem with plastic 
cabinets—but they don’t have to find 
room for a big viewing tube. 
e $100 Less—This week, Admiral Radio 
Corp. thinks it has got the jump on the 
TV cost problem. It is trotting out a 
console TV set of the sort that nor- 
mally costs about $350—and is offering it 
for $249.50. 

Admiral did it with plastics. To do 
it, it had to use a 35-Ib. one-piece mold- 
ing, the biggest that’s ever been pro- 
duced on a production basis. The 
achievement has both the plastics and 
TV industries buzzing. 

Using plastics isn’t a new idea. TV 
makers, in the last few months, have 
come up with table model housings 
using up to about 20 lb. of plastic 
material. But Admiral has gone way 
beyond that. 

Admiral’s pioneering cost the com- 
pany about $250,000. But it looks as 
if it would pay off; the new production 


technique puts Admiral in a sweet com- 
petitive position. At the same time, 
the accomplishment itself is of consider- 
able industrial significance; it opens new 
fields for large plastic moldings, gives 
the plastics industry a potent sales angle 
to use on manufacturers of other pro- 
ducts which use big housings of wood 
or metal. 

e Problems—But Admiral didn’t do the 
production job overnight. It took a 
year of development work. When you 
work on big moldings, you run into 
problems like these: 

(1) Big moldings require heavy pres- 
sure exerted over a large area. 

(2) Molds for big moldings are 
mighty expensive and hard to make. 
They must be carefully machined to 
shape, then heat-treated and finished. 
They mustn’t distort during any of 
these operations or your dimensions 
will go haywire. Big dies sometimes get 
internal strains that cause cracking. 
(That happened to Admiral once, al- 
most upset the whole program.) 

(3) The plastic material isn’t easy 
to handle. It has to be at just the right 
temperature to flow at all, and it has 
to flow equally to all parts of the big 
mold. 

e Brothers—These were just some of 
the problems the company faced. But 
Admiral had one good break: Its presi 
dent, Ross Siragusa, had a brother in 
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the plastic molding business: Don Sira- 
gusa, president of Molded Products 
Corp. Both were convinced that a big 
molding could be made; together they 
got the ee of the Bakelite Corp., 
makers of the phenolic material they 
use. 

[he two brothers started thinking 

about big moldings ten years ago. At 
that time, a 2-lb. molding was a big 
piece. Admiral produced a 94-Ib. radio- 
phonograph cabinet, then a 104-lb. TV 
cabinet. But all the time, the Siragusas 
were thinking about getting up into 
console-size cabinets. About a year 
ago, they went to work on the idea. 
e Russian Press—After the specifications 
for the cabinet were worked out, Don 
Siragusa went hunting for a press, found 
a 2,000-ton job at an Akron machinery 
dealers’. ‘That press was originally 
scheduled to go to Russia during the 
war to make huge shell casings. It never 
got there, landed instead at Blairsville, 
Pa., where it was used for a couple of 
years in war production. 

(When the press got to the plant, 

it wouldn’t fit in the doors; so it had 
to be lowered piecemeal through the 
roof, It projected above the roof when 
installed; so a special penthouse was 
built over it. Installation took eight 
veeks.) 
e Time and Heat—One of the big prob- 
lems in producing large moldings is 
heating the plastic material. Molding 
materials come in grain or powder form. 
Usually the molder presses them into 
blocks to make it easier to place the 
material in the mold; this also permits 
accurate loading so that there’s less 
excess material (flash) left on the 
finished molding. After the -mold is 
loaded, heat causes the material to melt, 
pressure forces it through the mold 
cavities to form the part. Heat and 
pressure together cause the chemical 
reaction that sets the phenolic plastic 
in its final form. 

That, roughly, is a molding cycle. 
Time 1s the key-to it. It takes time to 
heat up the material, time to apply 
the pressure, and time for the heat and 
pressure together to get the plastic 
cured, 

By ordinary methods, it’s estimated, 
this time would add up to 20 minutes 
to mold a 35-Ib. console cabinet. And 
it would take: a 4,000-ton press to do 
the work. ‘The Siragusas didn’t have a 
+,000-ton press and they didn’t have 
20 minutes. By getting away from 
conventional methods they have: (1) 
done the work on a 2,000-ton press, 
ind (2) cut the molding time to one 
minute. 

Result: Even counting press loading 
and unloading time, Admiral is ‘turn- 
ing out ten cabinets an hour—with one 
press and two men. 

e Electronic—To accomplish this, the 
Siragusas turned to electronic preheat- 
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AN UNSEEN SERVICE TO INDUSTRY THROUGH WHICH EVERYONE BENEFITS 


our 
overseas 
shipments 
“will arrive 
corrosion- 
free 
because of 


Dearborn 





development of 


—_—_- 


water- 


I’ve just inspected some worry-proof packaging 
in our warehouse. We shipped some polished- 
steel precision equipment to Europe recently. 
The ship’s hold caught fire and our cartons 
got a salt-water soaking. On arrival, the car- 
tons were opened for inspection . . . anxiously 
... but there was the equipment . . . still 
factory new. It was protected by NO-OX-ID and 
NO-OX-IDized Wrapper. The combination seals 
out moisture vapor, and provides packages that 
insure against rust . . . aship and ashore. 


Memo to Shippers: Protect overseas shipments 
from moisture, vapor, and salt spray, in dock stor- 
age or aboard ship, by coating and wrapping with 
NO-OX-ID rust preventives and NO-OX-IDized 
protective wrappers. Write for illustrated book, 
“Preventing Corrosion in Export Packaging.” 


Dearborn 


Reg.U.S. Pat. Off. 


the ra e leader IN RUST PREVENTIVES 
F 4 


proof 
packaging 

to exclude 
water, 
moisture, and 


humidity 


AND BOILER WATER 


Ve TREATMENT 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY Gen. Offices: 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, nl. 
Canadian Branch: Dearborn Chemical Company, Ltd., 2454 Dundas St., West, Toronto. Offices— 
Los Angeles * New York * Cincinnati * Denver * Detroit * Tulsa * Indianapolis ° Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh * St, Louis * San Francisco * Shreveport. Agents—in principal cities around the world 
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Complete 


ey 


Complete from blue-print through construction is the way 
McCloskey Company of Pittsburgh will handle your plant 
expansion program. We will save you time and money. 
McCloskey engineers, working with 


your personnel, give you custom ? 
designs to suit your operation. We , 


provide foundation plans and erec- 
tion drawings. 





All necessary materials are provided by We supply 
the foundation and the steel frame. We recommend the 
best cover for your particular opera- 
tion. It may be corrugated sheet 
steel or aluminum. asbestos. con- 
crete block, brick, glass block, wood, 
or any combination of these ma- 
terials. All ventilators, skylights, 
window sash and doors are included. 





As specialists in single story industrial buildings we use 
our exclusive Rigidsteel frame which has no overhead 
trusses. It makes possible in- 
creased headroom with low 
eaves. It will take extra heavy 
crane loads at any point. It is 
easier to maintain than truss 
construction. LU 








McCloskey engineers supervise all 
construction work. The rigid 
frame is bolted in the field, goes 
up quickly—enables you to put 
your new investment to work 
weeks ahead of time. 





Many of the leading manufacturers in United States have 
found that McCloskey construction service has saved 
them time and money in their expansion programs. Why 
not write or wire today for the McCloskey Story. 


McCLOSKEY COMPANY 


OF PITTSBURGH 





McCLOSKEY CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


3401 LIBERTY AVENUE + PITTSBURGH 1, PA. 
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ing of the plastic,-an idea developed 
some years ago by Virgil E. Meharg 
of the Bakelite Corp. A radio-type elec 
tronic apparatus applies a strong, rapidly 
oscillating electromagnetic field to the 
plastic “pancakes” or bricks. ‘This gets 
the molecules excited, and their rapid 
movement generates frictional heat 
uniformly all through the material. In 
a matter of seconds, the material comes 
to a good flow temperature just below 
the setting temperature. 


Building Panels Made 
Of Concrete, Steel, Glass 


Pittsburgh Corning Corp. says it can 
make cheaper building panels by prefab 
ricating them on the production floor. A 
box-like casting the exact size and shape 
of the finished panel is first set up. ‘Then 
several layers of material are poured into 
the form in this sequence: (1) concret« 
veneer; (2) welded-steel-mesh reinforce 
ment; (3) slabs of a cellular-glass insula 
tion, called PC Foamglas; (4) another 
sheet of steel mesh; and, (5) another 
coating of concrete vencer. 

Panels take about 24 hours to pour 
and set. Large stocks of them can be 
delivered to the-building site‘one to two 
months before the starting date of the 
building schedule. This way, the com- 
pany says, final installation costs are 
lowered to something under $2 per sq. 
ft. of exterior surface. 

Ihe concrete-and-glass panels make 
the walls of the finished building fire 
proof. They are strong enough to with 
stand forces three or four times the top 
expected wind load. Yet they weigh only 
about one-third as much as typical ma 
sonry walls. 


HUGE NEW COMPRESSOR 


By combining three compressor cases 
into one unit, Clark Bros. Co.—one of 
the Dresser Industries group—has come 
up with the largest single-shaft com- 
pressor ever built. 

The unit will handle six different 
gases at the Brownsville (Tex.) plant 
that Carthage Hydrocol, Inc., is build 
ing for the conversion of gasoline from 
ratural gas (BW-—Jan.24'48,p21) 
Clark’s compressor will be part of the 
largest installation of centnfugal com- 
pressors in the world: 24 units with 
$0,000 installed hp. 

Ihe two main compressors in the 
setup will put out 110,000 cu. ft. per 
minute at 100 p.S.1. with a power re 
quirement of 23,000 hp. They are driven 
by a steam turbine, work by accelerat 
ing the gas to a high velocity (using 
centrifugal force to do this) then slow 
ing it down. When the high-velocity 
gas slows down, the velocity changes 
into pressure. 
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Giant Mixer Stirs Up 
Six-Yard Cement Batch 


I. L. Smith Co., Milwaukee equip- 
ment manufacturer, has just completed 
the world’s largest concrete mixer. It 
weighs 41,800 Ib. complete with feed 
chute and motor, sells for about $20, 
000. A 100-hp. electric motor supplies 
its power. 

The mixer, which is about 50% big- 
ger than other machines, has already 
been sold. to a ready-mix concrete firm, 
Camden Lime Co., Camden, N. J. A 
second model will soon be on its way to 
the Albuquerque Gravel Products Co., 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

According to Harold E. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee concern, the ma- 
chine has a 10% overload guarantee. So 
its on-the-job capacity is 6.6 cu. yd. 

The Smith Co. is one of the three big 
concrete-machine makers in Milwaukee. 
Koehring Co. and Chain Belt Co. are 
the other two. Up to now, the biggest 
portable mixer has been a 4-yd. job, first 
made by Smith in 1914. 


NEW FUEL LAB 


American Oil Co, and its subsidiary, 
Pan American Refining Corp., last week 
officially opened a new research labora- 
tory in the Curtis Bay section of Balti- 
more. 

The laboratory’s main job will be to 
test motor fuels and their performance. 
"he plant has a “mechanical road’— 
a chassis dynamometer that gives the 
cars the kind of workout they would 
meet under typical road conditions and 
records performance on graphs and dials. 
Other features: antiknock test room; a 
flect of test cars, equipped with auto- 
matic and manual transmissions, high- 
and medium-compression engines 
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For 43 years—J/onger than anyone 
else—Elwell-Parker has been solv- 
ing all kinds of handling prob- 
lems with industrial power trucks. 
Yet Elwell-Parker does far more 
than merely sell trucks. Drawing 
on this unequalled experience, 
the gr man (1) Analyzes your 
handling 
methods, (2) 


. CED iY) Recommends 


a MY 4 
VY CZ 





FIRM 


correct containers and trucks 
to transport them in Master Units 
on pallets or skids, (3) Schedules 
the flow to avoid either clogging 
or “starving” at any point. Thus 
Elwell-Parker develops a complete 
transportation System “‘tai- 
lored”’ to your operating condi- 
tions. Such truck systems Lower 
Costs, Speed Operations and De- 
velop NEW Profits for you. 


Please send me “Industrial Logistics — 


A Survey For Management’. 





FREE BOOKLET 


explains Scientific Materials 


Handling in 44 illustrated 
CITY. 


pages. Send coupon NOW. 


ae... — 
ADDRESS___ 
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| THE ELWELL-PARKER ELECTRIC company ! 


4535 ST. CLAIR AVENUE e CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
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Teletypewriter Service, modern system of rapid 
two-way communication, links traffic offices of the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Railway, on its own lines and throughout the country. 
Teletype provides fast interchange of information between the offices 
and thus speeds “Tracer Service’’—a specialty of M. & St. L. traffic 
men. Through that service, a Shipper or Receiver can learn the 
whereabouts of the freight car that contains his shipment, whether 
routed all or only part way via the M. & St. L.; and, most important, 


when the shipment will be delivered. 


\_ locer & Stream-Lined Freight Service—Speeded by Teletype) 
7éze MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Zactuay 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES 











In a Class by Themselves 


MICHAELS “Zisce"7igAC Cases 





Michaels exhibit cases are top quality in every respect. They are de- 
signed for beauty as well as utility, and incorporate many worth-while 
features. They are theftproof, dustproof, and available in a wide range 
of styles and sizes to meet most requirements. Michaels also manu- 
factures special cases in any quantity for concerns who supply their 
dealers with display cases. Write for complete details. 





MUSEUM CASE DIVISION OF Representatives Wanted 


The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc., 232 Scott St., Covington, Ky. 


Manvfacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other Metals 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Chlorinated Hydrocarbon-70—a series of 
hydrocarbons developed by Pennsylvania 
Salt Mfg. Co.—is compatible with such 
resins as vinyl chloride, styrene; rosin. 
Uses: as a plasticizer, flame retardant, 
component in wood impregnators. 
e 

Lighting industry’s new trends will key 
note a conference of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society at French Lick, 
Ind. (Sept. 19 to 23). I.E.S. headquar- 
ters: 51 Madison Ave., New York 10. 


« 
A 16-in. glass TV tube made by Zetka 
Felevision will appear in sets early this 
summer. Up till now, only metal tubes 
joined to glass fronts have been avail 
able in the 16-in. size. 

Pm 
Sharp & Dohme’s research lab at West 
Point, Pa., will get under construction 
in September. Cost: $5-million. 

° 
Cold mbber (BW —Oct.16'48,p74)_ is 
getting a trial run in rubber footwear 
at Hood Rubber labs. Use in tire treads 
shows long wear, resistance to abrasion 
—qualities that Hood thinks may show 
up in footwear, too. 

o 
Rhenium—a rare metal worth $900 a 
Ib.—is under study for possible indus- 
trial uses. The University of ‘Tennessee 
is now extracting it from molybdenum- 
sulphide flue dust. 

° 
Chemical deer-repellent, made by B. F 
Goodrich Chemical Co., is sprayed on 
vegetables and fruit trees. The taste 
nauseates any deer that nibbles. It also 
iffects cattle, rabbits, and insects—but 
not people as tests on company vice 
presidents have shown. 

e 


Production of aluminum rod, bar, wire, 
and cable will get underway in June at 
Kaiser Aluminum Co.’s Newark (Ohio) 
plant. Annual capacity: 100-million Ib. 
of electrical conductor material. 

e 
Nylatron = G-—graphite-filled —nylon—is 
being produced in commercial quan- 
titics by Polymer Corp. It comes in 
rods, cylinders and strips. ‘The company 
says the product has improved frictional 
properties over unfilled nylon and is 
particularly suitable for dry bearings 
that can’t be lubricated normally. 

° 
Profiling attachment for wheel lathes 
turns out railroad-car wheel treads dupli- 
cating a template. ‘This innovation was 
designed by Lima-Hamilton Corp.; it 
profiles 22 sets of wheels a day for the 
Baltimore & Ohio. 
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A Model 5 Brownhoist Diesel 
ive Crane 


“pig” in the Lorain, Ohio, yards 
of National Tube Co. 
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INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION 


MICHIGAN 
Francisco, Seattle, Spokane, Canodion Brownhoist itd . Montreal, Quebec. 





e BAY CITY, 
DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Chicago. AGENCIES: Detroit, Birmingham, Houston, Los Angeies, Portland, gan 





Servilinen’s Low Cost 
Rentals Save Me 
Money 


No investment is necessary 
when you use Servilinen— 
America’s finest linen sup- 
ply service. You get crisp, 
clean towels, uniforms and 
other washable cotton items 
on a low cost rental basis. 





2 | Like the Prompt 
Day-to-Day 

Service My Servilinen 
Supplier Gives Me 


Servilinen saves you time and 
trouble. A simple phone call 
and you have the cottons you 
need. Uniforms, smocks, coats 
and other washable apparel 
in a complete range of styles 
and sizes to fit any type of business. Call 
your Servilinen supplier today and see 
how he can serve you. 





Servilinen Improves 
Employee Morale — 
Means Better Production 


Yes, employees work better 
and are healthier when they 
have clean sanitary cotton 
towels and uniforms sup- 
plied them. Let Servilinen 
supply you with these items 
on a low cost rental basis. 
Servilinen is obtainable only through 
members of the Linen Supply Associa- 
tion of America. 





eeeeeeeeseeoeeoeeseeeeeeee 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


® 
Get this interesting story of how Servilinen can solve @ 
linen and towel supply problems for you. Interesting @ 
—informative e 
WRITE e 

THE LINEN SUPPLY ASSN. OF AMERICA @ 
22 WEST MONROE STREET ° 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS : 

& 
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NEW PRODUCTS 














Die-Handling Truck 


Lyon-Raymond Corp. _ says you'll 
speed up the transportation of heavy 
dies (up to 16,000 Ib.) in your plant 
with its die-handling truck. 

When the truck is parked in front of 
a press to remove o1 unload dies, a 
screw-type lock “brakes” it against the 
floor. A hand-operated winch at the 
rear of the truck draws the dies onto the 
loading platform. 

Ihe loading platform is a roller top; it 
has five rows of rollers for easy loading 
and unloading. The top measures 45 in. 
wide by 57 in. long. 

\ two-speed hydraulic hand pump 
lowers the platform to 24 in. or raises 
it to 38 in.—if the roller top is in place. 
If you want to cut the height 3 in., vou 
can take the roller top off. Underneath 
is a flat steel top to support the dies. 
Lowering speeds are controlled by a 
finger-tip release lever. 

I'he manufacturer says the truck rolls 
easily on large 10-in. wheels, which are 
mounted on roller bearings. An auto 
mobile-type arrangement takes care of 
the steering. ‘The trucks can be towed 
by hand or by industrial tractor. 

“Trucks come in a wide range of top 
sizes and in different carrying capacities. 
The company is at 2264 Madison St., 
Greene, N. Y. 

e Availability: twelve weeks. 


Electrical Circuit Center 

Mines Equipment Co. has a circuit 
center for electrical power distribution 
in thin-seamed mining installations 

The 166-lb. unit is contained inside 
an aluminum housing, measures 1] by 
25 by 32 in. The company says the hous- 
ing 1s dust resistant. 

There are as many as five outlets for 
power tools of 50 hp. ratings. Each tool 
is protected by a circuit breaker mounted 
inside the housing. An external opera 
ting handle resets a circuit breaker once 
the condition causing the breaker to 
open has been corrected. A release mech- 





anism for drops in voltage and a safety 
ground strip are optional equipment on 
the unit. 

The circuit center is supplied to meet 
the specific installation needs of the 
customer. The company address is Clay 
ton Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 

e Availability: four weeks. 


Pipe Shock-Absorber 

If a power pump is jolting the pipe 
lines of your hydraulic system, you may 
be interested in the new hydraulic ac 
cumulator developed by Greer Hydrau 
lics, Inc., 454 15th St., Brooklyn 15, 
ee 

A power pump, like the action of th 
human heart, sets up pulsations and 
pressure surges in the gas or liquid being 
pumped through a pipe line. Conse 
quently, the pipe‘line itself vibrates and 
rattles. In the long run, this cuts the 
service life of the system, increases re- 
pair and maintenance costs. 

An accumulator placed in the linc 
cushions these shocks ‘in this wav: The 
housing of the accumulator is a barrel 
shaped, metal casing with pipe fittings at 
the base for connection to the line. In 
side the casing there’s a rubber bladder 
filled with an inert, non-explosive gas 
Line surges flowing through «the pipc 
line get into ethe casing and arc 
smoothed out as they pound against the 
compressible rubber bladder. Company 
tests show that in one case fluctuations 
were cut from 350 p.s.i. to 50 p.s.i. with 
an accumulator in the line. 

e Availability: immediate. 











Versatile Tractor 


Lee Hydraulic Co., Troy, N. Y., says 
its two-wheeled Grunder ‘Tractor is just 
the thing for landscaping and contrac 
ting jobs: It will do everything from 
hauling a small trailer to generating 
power, plus a host of farm-cultivating 
and harvesting jobs. 

he tractor is powered by a 8 hp.. 
two-cycle engine that will run’ with 
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cither gasoline or kerosene. Engine con- 
trols are mounted at the steering posi- 
tion on the handlebars. ‘The unit has 
three forward speeds and one reverse 
speed. A declutching arrangement that 
works on either wheel makes the ma- 
chine turn a lot easier under heavy loads. 
On soil tilling jobs, two-speeds on the 
transmission permit working the ground 
to any desired combination. 
Maximum tilling width for the ma- 
chine is 35 im. Smaller tillers are in 
stock for 30, 20, and 16 in. The power 
unit and transmissions are the same for 
all tilling widths. 
e Availability: immediate. 








Fluorescent-Tube Dump 


l'elbev Mfg. Co. has come up with a 
unit that gets rid of burned-out fluores 
cent tubes. ‘The company says it makes 
disposal of the lights a safe operation, 
protects workers against cuts that might 
become inflamed from berryllium  poi- 
soning (BW —Apr.9°49,p68). 

Ihe machine breaks the tube into 
small pieces and dumps the chips into 
a water-filled container. Circulating 
water washes the chemical from the 
broken bits; then the water is drained 
off. You can throw away the remaining 
glass and metal end-caps with ordinary 
rubbish. 

The unit operates on 110 v. a.c. Mod- 
els are available for special power 
sources, or Slimline tubes. [he company 
address is Room 508, 111 E. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee 2. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Safer High-Pressure Gage 

Gages for measuring high-pressure 
gases and liquids can sometimes burst 
and harm near-by workers. United States 
Gauge Division of American Machine 
& Metals, Inc., Sellersville, Pa., has de- 
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Steel Buildings 


COST LESS TO ERECT 





teel Buildings 


FOR FARMS, INDUSTRY & SMALL BUSINESS 


Quickly erected—easily adapted 
to meet your needs. Butler Steel- 
Aluminum Buildings are truss- 
clear—give you full space use. 
They’re permanent. Many build- 
ings, erected 30 years ago, stand 
today without a loosened bolt, 
leaky fastener hole or rattling 
sheet. Mail coupon today for 
complete information on these 
adaptable low-cost buildings. 


See Your Nearest 











Note full usable space and complete in- 
sulation in this Butler Building. 

Sizes: 20’, 32’, 40’, 50’ and 60’ widths. 
Lengths variable. 





BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. Galesburg, Ill. 
Please send information 
on Butler Stee!-Aluminum 
Buildings, viz: 

(] 50 Ft. Width 

(] 40 Ft. Width 

(] 32 Ft. Width 

C) 20 Ft. Width 

(] 60 Ft. Width* 

*( Bowstring Truss Design) CITY 


FIRM NAME 


ADDRESS 


Richmond, Calif. 


For Prompt Reply, Address: 

7341 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3, Mo. 

941BB 6th Ave., S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Dept. MMM Shipyard No. 2, P. O. Box 1072, Richmond, Calif. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Simplicity... 
an absolute must in 





RECOVERY| 


Complex design with many small parts 
multiplies the chance of trouble in any 
dust recovery system. The ideal equip- 
ment has no moving parts to maintain, 
no small passages to clog up and cause 
expensive shutdowns. Buell sticks to the 
large high-efficiency cyclone design- 
proportioned to each individual job. It 
is based upon sound aerodynamic prin- 
ciples which result in high operating 
efficiency with a minimum of turbulence and wear. An 
added refinement is the exclusive van Tongeren ‘Shave-Off' 
—without which no truly efficient cyclone performance can 
be expected. 

It takes a multi-page catalog to discuss the problems of 
collector efficiency in dust recovery. Buell publishes such 
a book, which is yours for the asking. Write: Buell Engi- 
neering, 70 Pine St., Suite 5005, New York 5, N. Y. 





Engineered Efficiency in 


DUST RECOVERY 


Manufacturing in the United States and Canada, for shipment throughout North and South America 









veloped a high-pressure model that pro 
tects the employees from such accidents. 

A solid metal wall is cast as an integral 
part inside the round gage casing. ‘Th« 
partition separates the measuring move 
ment (the part that usually lets go un 
der pressure) from the dial and_ glass 
window at the front of the gage. 

If the measuring movement does 
burst, a release plate on the back of the 
gage also discharges the gas or liquid 
away from the observer. 

At a full-scale reading the accuracy is 
1% on all pressures up to 50,000 Ib.; 
2% for 60,000 Ib. 

e Availability: immediate. 


|. D. Marker 


The Axle End Marker stamps identi- 
fying symbols on the end-faces of large 
diameter axles or wheel blocks. ‘To 
punch a number on an axle face, you 
first insert the stamps that make up your 
combination; then you hold the marker 
against the axle face and give it a blow 
with a hammer. 

You can adjust the stamp-holder so 
it will center on diameters of different 
sizes. It’s easy to insert—and remove 
the character stamps by hand. Floating 
friction springs hold them securely in 
place during stamping. Rounded-rib 
construction on the holder protects 
stamp edges from off-angle blows from 
the hammer. 

The manufacturer says the marker is 
cast from tough-alloy aluminum that’s 
just as strong as previous steel models 
and 50% lighter. You can get setups for 
any combination of numbers and char 
acters vou want. The maker is M. E. 
Cunningham Co., 94 E. Carson St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

e Availability: three weeks. 


P.S. 

Your catalog pages, price lists, and 
blue prints can be kept clean between 
sealed plastic (cellulose acetate) sheets, 
says Seal-View Co., Route 2, Lancaster, 
Pa. You can punch the bound material 
with eyelets, reinforce it with a stiff 
backing, border it in colors 

Force indicator will measure up to 1! 
Ib., has an accuracy of 4 of 1% at full 
scale. The instrument is shaped for 
easy one-hand operation. Six force-trans 
mission rod fittings give the gage a wide 
range of applications for designers and 
enginecrs. The maker is Hunter Spring 
Co., Lansdale, Pa. 

Projection lens throws oscillograph 
pattern of up to 3 sq. in. to distances 
from 8 to 30 ft. Picture size may be as 
large as 12 sq. ft. Bezel for connecting 
projection lens to different type screens 
is an additional accessory. ‘The maker is 
Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc., In 
strument Division, 1000 Main Ave., 
Clifton, N. J. 
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Kimpak* offers revolutionary advantages 
to help solve your packaging problems. 
It provides a more effective cushion 
against shock than most bulkier ma- 
terials. What’s more, the neat, compact 
rolls are so easy to apply, so light in 
weight, it’s more economical to use. 
KimPAK looks smart—adds to the eye- 
appeal of your product. It’s clean, odor- 
less, safe to handle, too. And KIMPAK 
protects against scratching, chafing or 


The Drexel Furniture Co. 
“PRECEDENT DESK” 








Cuts shipping costs — 
reduces damage in transit! 


pressmarking, so finely finished articles 
are assured of safe delivery. 

Try “Float Packaging’ at your first 
opportunity. Whatever the job—KIMPAK 
will do it. In fact, there is a specification 
of reliable KIMPAK to meet every require- 
ment of the four basic methods of In- 
terior Packaging . . . Surface Protection, 
Flotation Packaging, Blocking and Brac- 
ing, and Absorbent Packaging. For free 
booklet, send in coupon below. 





1. Thick blanket of Type 500 
KIMPAK, backed with Kraft 
paper, is wrapped completely 
— the Drexel Precedent 
eSkK. 





2. KIMPAK guards all finished 
surfaces from damage by 
scratching, rubbing and press- 
marking. 





3. After KIMPAKis taped securely 
in place, the corrugate ship- 
ping container is fitted over 
the wrapped desk. 





4, Completely packaged, the 
desk is now safely protected 
against the hazards encountered 
in handling, storage and 
shipping. 

All photographs courtesy of Drexel 


Furniture Co., Drexel and Morganton, 
North Carolina. 





VISIT OUR BOOTH No. 47 at the Inform-A-Show, National 
Purchasing Agents Convention, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
June 20-22, 1949. 

a PRODUCT OF 


Kimberiy 


Kimpak \* 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. & OREIGN COUNTRIES 


CREPED WADDING 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. & Can. Pat. Off. 











[— FREE BOOKLET 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Neenah, Wisconsin 


Please send me free, the illustrated KIMPAK packaging guide, 
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Go ahead — demand figures — ac- 
curate figures! You need them 
when competition is gnawing at 
your profits. But your staff will 
know you are a royal good guy 
even when you demand facts “‘yes- 
terday’’ — if you provide them 
with a modern record-keeping 
system that makes their job easier. 


NATIONAL WILL HELP YOUR 
STAFF HELP YOU 


Features in visible record-keeping 
have been created by National to 
increase accuracy and speed. If 
your records are as modern as 
your production machinery they 
should include: 


® Eye-Ease* forms that combat eye- 
strain in all record-keeping. 


@ Visible Binders and trays — speed 
up posting and reference... pro- 
vide for larger number of com- 
plete records in a limited space. 

e 

Ask your office manager to call your 

stationer or write direct for our new 

Records Catalog. $1.00 a copy. 


"Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


National Blank Book 
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How Utility Systems Have Integrated 


Companies Registered Under Holding Company Act 





Holding Holding and Electric Total No. Assets 
Company Subholding = and Gas Other of in 
Year Systems © i Subsidiaries Subsidiaries Companies Millions) 
1939 ees ot 177 751 Ott 1,572 $13,917 
eee a7 146 689 658 1 493 14,499 
RR isan ee 55 146 673 638 1 457 15 ,129 
Mc oe 55 137 616 589 1 342 15 ,997 
re 54 137 576 504 1,217 16,079 
oe a Oe 55 135 7 516 1,138 15,773 
ee 54 126 434 501 1 ,061 16 ,279 
See 50 103 367 428 898 15,154 
aS 52 89 336 409 834 15 350 
1948 ..... = 46 73 309 323 705 14,487 


Revamping Utility Pattern 


Fourteen years of Holding Co. act have simplified industry 
setup. Systems are smaller, but they have more assets, are physically 
integrated. Now SEC nears end of big reorganizing job. 


Fourteen years ago last week, the 
death sentence for nonfunctional utility 
holding companies started its turbulent 
way through Congress. 

It took three stormy months to write 
that measure into law, another five years 
to test its constitutionality. 

Since then, how has the death sen- 
tence been carried out? And what have 
been the effects on the industry? 

e Review—On this anniversary, BUSINESS 
WEEK has reviewed the record. Here’s 
what its survey shows: 

Fourteen years ago the nation’s gas 

and electric-power industry comprised 
a crazy-quilt structure. It was built up 
of first-, second-, and even third-layer 
holding companies, as well as operating 
units. Capitalizations were often com- 
plicated. And more than a few of the 
industry's members were financially 
shaky. 
e Another Story—Today, under the di- 
rection of regulatory authorities or 
through voluntary action, the industry 
has taken long steps forward to: 

(1) Eliminate all the “unnecessary” 
units; 

(2) Reduce debt or refund outstand- 
ing obligations with lower-interest-bear- 
ing issues, or both; 

(3) Simplify corporate structures, 
build up depreciation reserves, and get 
rid of “intangible assets” which once 
fictitiously created enormous surplus ac- 
counts; 

(4) Channel earnings into property 
additions and improvements instead of 
into dividends. 


As a result, the industry is enjoying 
the best of financial health. 

e Factors—F or part of the improvement, 
you can thank the zooming demand for 
power over the last decade. But for a 
lot of it you can also thank the Securities 
& Exchange Commission, the agency 
Congress picked to administer the Pub- 
lic Utility Holding Co. Act of 1935. 

e SEC’s Achievement—BUSINESS WEEK’S 
survey shows that since SEC first tackled 
the task, some 2,136 companies have 
come within its jurisdiction. They are 
interstate holding companies which own 
10% or more of a utility company, plus 
all the subsidiaries, utility and nonutil- 
ity, of such holding companies. So 
far, 249 companies have been elimin- 
ated by merger or consolidation; 889 
have been sold, dissolved, or otherwise 
divested, and 149 have been allowed to 
operate pretty much unchanged. 

As of June 30, 1948, only 705 com- 
panies were still subject to the commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction. It seems likely that 
this figure will be down about 650 by 
the end of the fiscal 749. 

e Windup—By the end of 1951, sust- 
NESS WEEK figures, SEC should have 
nearly finished its reorganization work. 

Even after 1951, however, a score or 
two of holding companies will still come 
under the jurisdiction of the law—simply 
because their operations cross state lines. 
But they will be a far cry from the 
sprawling empires built up in_ the 
twenties. 

e Integration—The holding companies 
that survive will be “integrated.” As 
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defined in the act, that means that each 
holding company will control only func- 
tionally related operating utilities ‘“‘in 
one state or in adjoining states.’”” And 
they won’t be using intermediate or 
subholding companies to “manage” 
their operating units. 

e Smaller, Richer — Holding-company 
systems are smaller physically than: they 
were ‘before reorganization moved into 
high gear. But their assets are larger. 

In 1939, 54 systems controlled 1,572 

subsidiaries with assets of $13.9-billion. 
By 1948 (tabulation, page 92), only +6 
systems were left; total assets of their 
705 companies were roughly $14.5-bil- 
lion. The increase: in assets, of course, is 
largely the result of postwar expansion. 
e How It Works—SF.C’s administration 
of the Holding Company act represents 
a phenomenon that is growing more 
common in this country today: inter- 
vention by a federal regulatory agency in 
an economically important field. SEC 
has set a pattern for what Federal ‘Trade 
Commission is trying to do in basic in- 
dustry, and what the Civil Aeronautics 
Board is attempting with the airlines. 
e Background—Following the collapse 
of the speculative-securities boom two 
decades ago, congressional investigators 
found that: 

(1) Holding companies had been ac 
quiring subsidiaries merely to build em 
pires—regardless of whether the addi- 
tions tied in with existing operations; 
arbitrary value writeups’ and unsound 
capital structures -resulted. 

(2) The scramble for control of local 
operating units hindered development 
of integrated. systems; the exorbitant 
service charges hurt the operating efh- 
ciency of subsidiaries. 

(3) The huge systems created were 
beyond the power of any single state to 
regulate. 

Passage of the Holding Company act 
was one step to remedy the situation. 
e Paring, Integrating—Under Section 11 
of the act, SEC has separated jointly 
owned electric and gas operating util- 
ities, and has taken holding companies 
out of  street-railway, ice-plant, and 
municipal-water operations. It has also 
done a job in integration. In 1940, a 
dozen holding-company systems were 
operating electric or gas utilities in 10 
to 20 states; today, only three control 
properties in more than 10 states. 

e. Death Sentence—Section 11’s second 
basic grant of authority is the: so-called 
“death sentence” clause. This permits 
SEC to order dissolution or elimination 
f any company that “unfairly or in- 
equitably” distributes its voting power 
imong various classes of seeurity hold- 
ers. Some holding companies had to 
pour upwards of $400-million into their 
operating units to put real value into 
the units’ common stocks. 

e Mainly “Voluntary’—SEC can call 
on the courts to enforce reorganization, 
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— THIS SUMMER CHOOSE YOUR OWN 


OFFICE WEATHER / 


THE WEATHER IN YOUR OFFICE 
this summer can easily be the weather 
you want... cool, fresh, invigorating. 
All you do is install a Philco Air 
Conditioner now. 


For Philco Air Conditioners give 
you real air conditioning. They cool 
the air, dehumidify and circulate it. 
They bring in fresh air from outside 
and clean it. They remove stale in- 
door air. They are quiet, vibration- 
less, efficient. And you'll be sur- 
prised how little they cost. 


For offices or rooms up to 400 square 
feet, your Philco Air Conditioner fits 
snugly and neatly into the window. 
Cleanly and simply styled, it comes 
in ivory or a soft two-toned brown. 
The beautiful walnut console 1s 
specially designed for the larger 
offices up to 500 square feet. 


Decide now to be cool and comfort- 
able this summer—and call your 
Philco dealer today. He’s listed in 
your classified phone book. 


PHILCO 


ROOM AIR CONDITIONERS 
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4.e-OUR SALES LETTERS REALLY 
DO A SELLING JOB...NOW THAT 
WE USE HAMMERMILL BOND!”’ 








YES! They do a real selling job, because 
any typing on Hammermill Bond’s snow- 
white, glare-free surface stands out with new 
sparkle and clearness — gives new impres- 
siveness to your letters! 

Your typists also will turn out clean fin- 
ished work on improved Hammermill Bond. 
Try it and see for yourself. (You'll find 
that it takes quick, clean erasures, too.) 


Send for these two FREE books! 


Send the coupon for trial sheets and a sample book of Hammermill 
Bond in white and 14 pleasing colors. We'll include, if you 
wish, the Hammermill idea- book ** Your Next Letterhead”’ that 

will help you improve or redesign your present letterhead. 


MMERM, 
ys BOND —“ 


ema) ”) 








waMeMERMiiy 
BORD 





For the name of a member of the Hammermill 
a nt Guild of Printers, call Western Union by num- 
: ber and ask for “Operator 25.” 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me—-FREE—a sample packet of Hammermill Bond sheets and a sample ! 
| book. (Check if you like a copy of “Your Next Letterhead" and sample books of i] 


Hammermill Mimeo-Bond (] Hammermill Duplicator.) 


[a Name 











Position, 





(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead 







IT 1S HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 





LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 
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but it has relied almost entirely on Sec- 
tion 1] (E), which allows holding com- 
panics to make their own reorganization 
plans and submit them to SE C: 

e Divestment Score—Here’s the score so 
far in Section 11 cases. 

Direct divestment proceedings have 

involved $31 companies with assets ag- 
gregating over $10.7-billion. By March 
15, 1949, 630 companies with assets 
close to $7-billion have successfully 
passed through the wringer—they are no 
longer subject to the act. 
¢ Case Study—To see how the divest- 
ment clause worked, take the case of 
the Electric Bond & Share system. 
Bond & Share once stood atop five ma- 
jor subholding companies: American & 
Foreign Power Co., American Gas & 
Electric Co., American Power & Light 
Co., Electric Power & Light Co., and 
National Power & Light Co. Also, Bond 
& Share directly controlled Ebasco Serv 
ices, a “management” company. 
e Reorganizing — After lengthy _ pro- 
ceedings, SEC ordered the dissolution 
of National, A.P.&L., and Electric. 
A. G. & F., still a holding company, be- 
came less than 10% controlled by 
Bond & Share in March, 1947. 

American & Foreign, which Bond & 

Share plans to keep along with Ebasco, 
is being recapitalized. 
e New Companies—Out of old Bond & 
Share properties several new holding 
companies are beginning to shape up. 
For example, part of Flectric’s system is 
scheduled for reorganization as the 
$300-million Middle South Corp. Mid 
dle South will control Arkansas Power 
& Light Co., Louisiana Power & Light 
Co., New Orleans Public Service, and 
Mississippi Power & Light Co. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Sale of life insurance by Pennsylvania 
savings banks (BW—Apr.249,p84) is 
a dead issue this year. The bill, backed 
by Philadelphia savings banks, was killed 
by a state legislative committee 

2 

Armour & Co has passed its preferred 

dividend with this explanation: “‘Inven- 
tory losses have been unavoidable. Meat 
at wholesale is down 20% to 30% since 
last summer .. . fats and oils are down 
fully 50% hides and leather are 
down about 40%.” 

° 
Farnsworth Television stockholders last 
week O.K.’d the sale of their company 
to International ‘Telephone & Telegraph 
(BW —Feb.19°49,p97). But later a stock- 
holder suit to void the sale was started. 

. 
Radio Corp. is reported about ready to 
sell $40-million of new debentures di- 
rect to life-insurance groups. Lehman 
Bros. is midwife to the transaction. 
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Ascene from ‘CANADA TODAY’ —La Gabelle power plant of the Shawinigan Water and Power Company. 


Canada can produce many times 


its present power, Mr. Dillthrop! 


In the development of its water power, Canada now fur- 
nishes energy equal to the work of more than 100,000,- 
000 men! But this is still only a fraction of the power that 
Canada can produce by harnessing other power sites. 

Canada has huge reserves yet to be developed in just 
about every other industry, too. Of the 813,000 square 
miles of productive forest area, about 378,000 square 
miles constitute a valuable reserve for the future. 

In mining, manufacturing, and other fields the same 
pattern follows. Although Canada is already a leader in 
industry, it is still a young country just beginning to 
develop its immense supply of natural resources. 

The Bank of Montreal has helped Canada grow . . . 
has grown with it. The Canadian banking system began 
with the incorporation of the Bank of Montreal in 1817. 
Today we serve 1,700,000 customers—that is, about one 
out of every four Canadians with a bank account. 


And, as the first Canadian bank with a United States 


Conditions for locating in Canada are good. For 
further facts and figures on Canada, send for our 
fact-filled, 100-page booklet, CANADA TO- 
DAY. Simply write for Booklet A-4 to any of 
our U. S. offices or to our Business Development 


Department in Montreal. 





office, established in New York in 1859, the Bank of 
Montreal is thoroughly experienced in assisting Ameri- 
can business men handle their Canadian affairs. Any in- 
quiries you make will be given prompt and careful atten- 
tion. Simply get in touch with us through your own 
bank, through our offices in New York, Chicago or San 
Francisco, or through our Business Development Depart- 
ment in Montreal. 


BANK OF 
MonTREAL 


(Canada’s First Bank 
In Canada since 1817...In U. S. since 1859 


v 


10 A MILLION CANADIANS 


° U.S. 

. fda Volts == «5405's 64 Wall St. 
HEAD OFFICE Chicago -------- 27 S. LaSalle St. 

MONTREAL San Francisco - - - - - 333 California St. 

a LONDON 

: City Office . . 47 Threadneedle St., E.C.2 

: West End Office . 9 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 

s 

: Ouer 500 Bra 
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= RESOURCES EXCEED $1,900,000,000 
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Valuations 
Property Records 
Tepleceuenn 

> Rcsowes 


The proper insula- 
ft tion can mean in- 
</ creased life for 
electrical appara- 
tus and appliances 


) The proper electrical insu- 
lation can mean the differ- 

: ence between a long useful 
life for electrical appara- 
tus and appliances as com- 
pared with a short turbu- 
lent existence . . . for the 
proper electrical insulation 
and increased life for your 
electrical apparatus and 
appliances, call on 

é MITCHELL-RAND 


since 1889 the one 
dependable source 


and headquarters 
for everything in 
: ELECTRICAL INSULATION 


MITCHELL-RAND 
INSULATION COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
51 MURRAY ST. NEW YORK 7. N.Y. 
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Stores May Lose Tax Plea 


Many retailers have asked to amend past tax returns to 
eliminate inventory profits by using LIFO. The answer will probably 
be “No”—because it would cost the Treasury too much. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue is 
getting ready to unload a $2.5-billion 
hot potato. At long last, it is going to 
tule on refunds claimed by department 
stores for taxes that have been paid on 
inventory profits. 

e Passing the Buck—Some of the claims 
were filed as far back as the spring of 
1947. The bureau, however, has been 
deliberately stalling on its decision. It 
has been praying that Congress—through 
legislation—would take responsibility for 
authorizing the huge outlays involved. 

But since Congress has fallen far be- 
hind on its “must” legislation, the bu- 
reau has given up all hope of passing the 
buck. Its ruling is now on Treasury Sec- 
retary Snyder’s desk for final approval. 

It is likely that the decision, when it 
does come, will be “No.” 
e¢ Complex—Internal Revenue has never 
been happy about the problem. In fact, 
the bureau regards the situation as one 
of the most complicated to arise in the 
last 20 vears. 

lo get at its roots, you have to go 
back to the Revenue Act of 1939. ‘This 
law carried an amendment to Section 22 
of the Internal Revenue Code, by which 
Congress tried to minimize the impact 


of changing price levels on inventory 
values—and hence on profits. : 
eNew Method—Manufacturers were 
permitted to drop the traditional ac 
counting method of figuring that an 
article sold came out of the stock that 
had been on hand longest. 

Instead, they were given the option of 
listing sales out of most-recently-ac 
quired inventories—the “Jast-in-first-out”’ 
method, or “LIFO,” as it is called. 

e Tax Savings—The use of LIFO, in 
period of rising prices, results in a book 
showing of higher costs and, thus, in 
lower profits and lower taxes—because 
paper inventory profits, due solely to 
price changes, are eliminated. 

At the time when LIFO was first 
authorized, prices were fairly stable. 
Only a relatively few manufacturers took 
the option. Retailers weren’t interested. 

But in 1942, as the war boom was get 
ting under way, the big retailers awoke 
to the beauties of LIFO. Many stores 
decided to change their accounting sys- 
tems and get the benefit of lower taxes 
(BW—Apr.11’42,p50). 

e Turndown—The bureau, however, said 
nothing doing. One reason: Section 22, 
as amended, seemed to give the LIFO 


Bank Service at Train-Side for Commuters 


ford R.R. have set up branches in the rail- 
road stations—to catch the commuter on 
Latest bank to offer this 
service is the Stamford (Conn.) Trust Co., 
which has opened an office right in the New 
Haven’s Stamford station. 


Now that most U. S. banks are closed Sat- 
urdays, those located in suburban areas find 
that many commuter customers are transfer- 
ring accounts to metropolitan banks. ‘To 
meet this problem, several banks in towns 
along the New York, New Haven & Hart- 


his way to work. 
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This announcement is not an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation of an offer to buy securities. 


New Issue May 4, 1949 


$141,500,000 


Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority 
Revenue Bonds (1949 Issue) 


Subject to redemption by operation of the sinking fund on and after May 1, 1953, and 
otherwise than by operation of the sinking fund at any time, as set forth in the Circular, 


$41,500,000* Fifteen-Year 212% Revenue Bonds due May 1, 1964 
$100,000,000* Twenty-Year 2°4% Revenue Bonds due May 1, 1969 


Price in each case 100% 
plus accrued interest from May 1, 1949 


*Of these Bonds, $20,275,000 of the Fifteen-Year Bonds and $15,100,000 
of the Twenty-Year Bonds are being purchased from the Authority by 
certain banks. The remaining $21,225,000 of the Fifteen-Year Bonds 
and $84;900,000 of the Twenty-Year Bonds are being purchased by the 
Underwriters and are being offered by them at the price shown above. 


Copies of the Circular dated May 3, 1949, which contains further iaformation, may be 
obtained from such of the undersigned (who are among the Underwriters) as may 
legally offer these securities under applicable securities laws. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


Lehman Brothers The First Boston Corporation Blyth & Co., Inc. Lazard Fréres & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. 


ncorporate: 


Blair &Co.,Inc. Eastman,Dillon&Co. Glore,Forgan&Co. Goldman,Sachs&Co. Kidder,Peabody &Co. Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 


W.C.Langley&Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Union Securities Corporation White,Weld&Co. A.C. Allyn and Company 


Incorporated 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Phelps, Fenn &Co. L.F.Rothschild &Co. Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 


Stranahan, Harris & Company B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc. 


Incorporated 






































Slash container assembly operations 40% 
In a successful effort to reduce their high 
shipping container costs, a well-known 
maker of hand-portable gasoline-driven 
generators, pumps and blowers* tested 
and adopted Wirebound Boxes. Because 
these time-tested, low-cost, resilient 
containers combine the strength of steel 
with thinner wood, it was possible to 
design a tight, compact Wirebound suitable 
for shipment of various types and sizes of 
units. The net result reported by the user* 
showed annual savings of approximately 
$8700 on a comparatively moderate volume 
of shipping; assembly, packing and 
handling slashed 40%; and better product 
protection in transit. Learn what 
individually designed, lightweight 
Wirebounds can do for your shipping 
problems. Use the coupon below, today! 


SIXTY WIREBOUND 
PLANTS THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES 





*Name on request 
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option to manufacturers only; retailers 
weren’t mentioned at all. 

Another reason: LIFO is easy to ap- 
ply only when costs of specific items at 
specific times can be shown. But retail- 
crs’ accounting isn’t set up to keep track 
of the costs of individual items. When 
they figure the value of their inventory 
at any particular time, they usually ig- 
nore what they actually paid for it. In- 
stead—for the whole store or for individ 
ual departments—they take the total 
retail-sales value of stock, based on cur- 
rent selling prices, and subtract the aver- 
age markup in effect at the time. ‘The 
only way they can eliminate the effect of 
price rises is to deflate that inventory- 
cost figure by some sort of price index. 

Here’s a comparison of the way LIFO 

would work for a manufacturer and a 
retailer: 
e Manufacturer—Say a maker of shoes 
starts the year with an inventory of 1,000 
pairs that cost him $6 a pair to make. 
During the year, his average cost of man- 
ufacture was $7 a pair. At the end of 
the year he has 1,100 pairs in stock. Un- 
der the old, first-in-first-out method, he 
would value them at $7,700, which 
would result in an inventory profit for 
the year of $1,700. 

But under LIFO, he assumes he has 

been selling out of current production, 
not out of inventory. So 1,000 pairs 
would be valued at $6; only 100 at $7. 
Thus, his total inventory value would be 
only $6,700; his inventory profit only 
$700. And he would pay no taxes on 
the $1,000 of “paper” profits. 
e Retailer—Now take the case of the re- 
tailer. Say the sales price of his begin- 
ning inventory is $90,000, his average 
gross margin 50%. Thus, his inventory 
cost would come to $45,000. At year’s 
end, the selling value of his inventory is 
$120,000, his margin again 50%. So 
final inventory “cost” is $60,000. The 
increase of $15,000 shows up on his 
books as taxable profit. Problem: How 
much of that is due to price rises, how 
much to quantity increase? 

The only way he can do it is to take a 

price index based on his type of mer- 
chandise. Let’s savy the index rose 20% 
during the year. He uses that to deflate 
his final inventory cost, and finds that it 
would have been worth only $50,000 at 
the beginning of the vear. So ona LIFO 
basis he reports only the $5,000 rise 
from $45,000 to $50,000. He pays no 
taxes on the $10,000 of “paper” profits. 
(This example is greatly simplified from 
the way LIFO works in practice.) 
e Reaction—Once the Bureau of In 
ternal Revenue had ruled that it would 
not accept LIVO for retailers, most big 
stores dropped their plans to switch to 
that accounting method. Many that had 
already paid taxes based on LIFO filed 
amended returns based on the old 
method, and paid the difference. 

But some 75 stores refused to aban- 
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VESSEL DIVISION 


BY WATER AND RAIL, A. O. Smith ships pressure vessels for 
the petroleum, paper, and process industries. The SMITH- 
lined Fractionating Tower above, one of the largest shop- 


SOME 60 SMiTHway PRESSURE VESSELS for both low and 
high temperature service have been ordered during the 
last four years by one company to equip two new plants, 


THIS MAN KNOWS HIS CURVES: For 23 years, Frank Hilke has been 
shaping, to exact diameters, the shell courses of SMITHway 
Pressure Vessels. He uses a variety of rolls which can produce 


any diameter needed for pressure vessels, 


a.0. SMITH 


Corporation 


eié 1949 
New York 17+ Philadelphia 5 + Pittsburgh 19 - Atlanta 3 - Chicago 4 
Tulsa 3 - Houston 2 + Sealtie } - Los Angeles 14 


International Division: Milwoukee ! 


NEW BULLETINS: Write the nearest A. O. Smith office listed above for 
these new Bulletins: V-44—Field Assembly of Pressure Vessels; V-46 
—SMITHway Vessels, Alloy, Alloy-Lined, Clad, and Glass-Lined. 


fabricated vessels ever built (16 ft. diameter by 116 ft. 
long, weighing over 320,000 lbs.), is going by barge to 
an oil refinery in the C hicago area. 


This SMITHway Tower, three railroad cars long, 116 
ft. by 7 ft., weighing 137,000 Ibs., is one of the types of 
vessels furnished. 





RECORDING CONTACT RESISTANCE AS LOW AS 
1 1,000,000 OHM. Knowing the amount of sur- 
face or contact resistance is an important factor in 
maintaining the consistent quality of the resistance 
spot welding used in SMITHlining pressure ves- 
sels. This resistance, which varies with each type 
and thickness of alloy lining used, and which can 
affect heat input and strength of the weld, i 
measured in this special SMITH-designed and 
SMITH-built machine, 

















BUYERS' MARKET THREATEN TO UPSET YOU? 














USE "BOOK" TELEGRAMS FOR SMOOTH "SALE-ING" 








Today you often hear phrases like 
these: “Our markets are soft... 
business is off ... people just aren’t 
buying like they used to.” 

Actually, it’s not that business 
waters are so rough. Purchasing 
power today is actually greater than 
just a year ago, but buyers are more 
selective. Now they must be wooed, 
sold on new purchases. 

That's the way the wind is blow- 
ing these days, and the right tack is 


to go after the buyer. Time to sharpen 
selling techniques. 

No other sales tool helps cut 
through indifference, gets the de- 
sired action as quickly as a ‘‘book”’ 
of telegrams—an identical message 


sent out simultaneously to a list of 


customers or prospects. 

Manufacturer, wholesaler, re- 
tailer— why not take advantage of 
the promotional possibilities of this 
major business tool! 








“Book” telegrams can make 
you money many ways 


To announce discounts and new prices 
... to push gift merchandise for gradu- 
ations and Father's Day .. . to promote 
warm-weather ‘‘specials’’ and combat 
summer sales slumps . . . to collect 
overdue accounts. Whenever you want 
to cover a lot of ground, in little time, 
turn to “book” telegrams. Economical 
in effort, too—for all you do is supply 
one message and your list of addressees 
Western Union does the rest. 














| NOTHING ELSE GETS THROUGH, | 








| GETS ACTION...LIKE A...2 





Ask a Western Union representative to call and 
explain—with actual case histories—how telegrams 
can help solve your sales promotional problems, 
assist in the daily conduct of your business. 





WESTERN UNION 


TELEGRAM 
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lon LIFO. They decided to fight for 
the tax money. ‘The test case before the 
lax Court involved the Hutzler Bros. 
store, of Baltimore. 

In February, 1947, the court ruled in 
favor of the store. The bureau decided 
not to appeal; the Supreme Court 
usually refuses to review decisions of 
expert bodies on highly technical mat- 
ters. 

e Deluge—With LIFO legalized, Hutz- 
ler and the stores that fought with it be- 
came eligible for refunds (BW —Jan.2 
’48,p36). The bureau had hardly fin 
ished paying up, however, before it was 
hit by two additional waves of claims. 

On the one hand, stores that had 
dropped LIFO at the bureau’s insist 
ence, felt they were entitled to get the 
same treatment as the Hutzler group 
On the other hand, retailers who had 
never used LIFO—because of the bu 
reau’s opposition—felt equally deserving. 

Thus, the bureau has been wrestling 
with this dilemma: It isn’t fair to deny 
a refund just because a store didn’t per- 
sist in using LIVO; yet refunds of $2.5- 
billion—which is what the claims add up 
to—would knock the national budget out 
of balance. 

e Legal Trouble—There are, in addition, 
these legal complications: 

(1) Internal Revenue Regulation No 
111] requires that an application for per 
mission to switch to LIFO be made be 
fore a tax return for the year is filed. 

2) Congress’ amendment to Section 
22 stated that companies must use LIFO 
in drawing up their annual reports if 
they want to use it in their tax returns 

(3) The statute of limitations rules 
out claims filed after a tax return is more 
than three years old. 
¢ Responsibility—Of course, since the 
bureau authored Regulation 111, the 
bureau can set it aside. But it can’t set 
aside the annual-report requirement or 
the statute of limitations. If rigidly ap- 
plied, these two provisions would rule 
out roughly $2-billion of the claims. 

That’s why the bureau turned to Con 

gress for a decision. Rep. Philip Philbin 
(D., Mass.) introduced a bill to permit 
retailers to recalculate inventory values 
on a LIFO basis, and to claim refunds 
on tax returns filed since 1939. 
e Time to Act—It’s clear now that the 
Philbin bill doesn’t have a chance this 
session. And the bureau feels it can’t 
stall a decision much longer. So it will 
rule on whether it will exercise its op 
tion to amend Regulation 111. ‘This 
would permit stores that have been using 
LIFO in keeping their books to file 
amended returns for the past three years 
—back to the limit set by the statute of 
limitations. ‘Total amount involved: 
about $410-million. 

But even $410-million is a lot of cash 
for an administrative agency to pay out 
on its own authority. So it looks as if the 
stores will have to do without. 
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NOW! A Better Low-Cost 
Steel Building 


That Will Solve Your Space Problems 
AT ONCE! 


Truck Loading Depot 


Ready for Delivery 


to You NOW! 





Steelcraft Standardized Structural Parts 
and Sections, with unlimited choice of 
arrangements, are available to expand 
your present facilities by adding to ex- 
isting buildings, for separate buildings, 
or for use in connection with architec- 
turally designed structures. 

Complete buildings with ribbed 
aluminum, corrugated asbestos-cement, 
or other types of wall and roof panels 
are available in many sizes and combi- 
nations. Choice of doors and windows, 
provision for conveyor 
systems, skylights, venti- 
lators, insulation and 
other optional! features 
make Steelcraft Buildings 
adaptable for any type 


of occupancy. 
%G o** 
U.S pat 


STEELCRAF 














Interior View 
of STEELCRAFT 50 foot 
clear span building. 








@ Standardized, Yet Extremely Flexible to Mee. 
Your Specific Requirements! 

@ Heavy Construction . . . Meets Local Building 
Codes! 

@ Permaneit, Yet Easily Erected! 

@ Multiple Widths —Any Length! 





Write Today—or Have Your Architect, 
Engineer, or Contractor Consult Us for 
Complete Information...at No Obligation. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Rossmoyne, Ohio (in Greater Cincinnati) 


------- --—— MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! -——————————} 


STEELCRAFT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
9153 Blue Ash Road, Rossmoyne, Ohio 
(In Greater Cincinnati) 


) Please send engineer to survey 
my brilding requirements. 


Please send me information on 
complete line of Steelcraft All- 
Metal Buildings. 
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®@YLON BEARINGS 


NYLON PINION GEAR 


NYLON BEARINGS 


With NYLON movements! 


Now Duragauges are available with 
vital movements of Nylon—the mira- 
cle substance which has proved to be 
near-perfect for the purpose. Nylon 
outwears and out-performs any other 
material under the most severe strains 
of vibration or pulsation. It far sur- 
passes the corrosion resisting and 
wearing qualities of any material pre- 
viously available for pressure gauge 
movements. With these new Nylon 
movements are combined all the fea- 
tures and fine qualities for which 
Duragauges have long been known. 
This is another of the many “firsts” 
that have enabled Ashcroft to lead in 


the gauge industry since 1850. 


CROFT 
tmug Gees 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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HANSEN 
TACKERS 


IT’S no trick with the Hansen Tacker, 
with its Balanced Drive, to do all those 
tacking, fastening and assembling jobs— 
faster, easier, better. Learn why! Specify 
your tacking needs. Request details. 








rixeas AL. HANSEN MFG CO. 
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f~Stock Prices (Dow-Jones Industrials) 
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Chart Readers’ 
“Breakthrough” 
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Doldrums-———— 


1949 
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A Year of Disappointments 


Bull-market signal, given by breakthrough just a year ago, 
turned out to be a false alarm. Wall Streeters think principal reasons 
are Truman’s victory, and the general weakness in business. 


One year ago this week the Dow 
Jones industrial average — smashed 
through the top of its old trading range 
(186.55) and gave the chart readers 
their long-awaited bull signal [hat 
put an “official” end to the bear market 
that began in 1946. Wall Street re 
joiced, and customers’ men began talk- 
ing happily about an “objective” of 250 
or more for the new bull market (BW— 
May22’48,p19). 

e Disappointments—But the past year 
has brought one disappointment after 
another to stock traders. ‘The upward 





— 


Security Price Averages 


his Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial 145.1 145.7 147.5 155.6 
Railroad. 38.6 38.6 40.0 48.9 
Utility 72:7 J20. 72:2 Fs 
Bonds 
Industrial 98.9 98.8 97.2 96.8 
Railroad 81.7 81.6 81.5 87.0 
Utility 95.6 95.6 95.5 94.4 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 
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rush in the spring of 1948 petered out 
soon after the market had flashed its 
bull signal. The industrials made a top 
of 193.16 in June. And they haven't 
managed to go above it since 

Karly in the fall, the prospects of a 
Dewey victory pulled the average back 
up to 190. But the November election 
punctured that balloon. While Gallup 
blushed, the industrials dropped some 
15 points and then leveled out again— 
squarely in the middle of their old 
bear-market trading range. 

l'oday, the average is stalled in the 
neighborhood of 175, and nothing 
seems able to move it much one way or 
the other. Dow theorists can’t tell 
from their charts whether it’s a_ bull 
market or a bear market. And brokers 
say bitterly that they can’t tell from 
the volume of their orders whether 
they are still in business or retired 
e@ Reasons—W all Streeters have had lots 
of leisure lately to wonder why the 
1948 bull signal turned out to be a de- 
lusion. There are plenty of possible 
answers, but most traders agree in put- 
ting the blame on two things: (1) the 
Democratic victory in the November 
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clection, and (2) the increasing indica- 
tions of weakness in the general busi- 
ness picture. 

Admittedly, stocks are dirt cheap in 
comparison with present earnings. But 
potential buyers of stocks aren't con- 
vinced that present carnings will keep 
up. They think business is on the de- 
fensive politically. And they think the 
postwar business boom finally has run 
its course. If that diagnosis is right, 
then present prices for stocks may not 
be so far out of line in relation to what 


corporations will cam in the future. 
e Consolation—There’s a sort of left- 
handed comfort for the bulls in all this. 
If the market already is looking on the 
gloomy side, then it should be able to 
take a moderate setback in business dur- 
ing the rest of 1949 without upsetting. 

But the stock market never has been 
noted for following the strict rules of 
logic. Usually when business 
down, stock prices go down, even if 
they already have discounted part. of 
the dip. 


70e 
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lirst quarter operations this year 
proved disappointing for the Class 
I rails. 

Despite this year’s higher freight 
rates, revenues fell 4.4% under 
1948. Net income was off 21.3%. 
Only the eastern group could re- 
port a_better-than-1948 perform 
ance. 

Some of this showing, it’s true, 
can be blamed on two things: bad 
winter operating conditions in the 
West; the coal miners’ “work koli- 
day” in March. 

But they weren't solely 
sible. Rail profits were squeezed 
by more basic pressures. And they 
may get worse during the rest of 
the year. 

Both freight and passenger traffic 


respon- 














Rail Earnings Prospects —Down 


have been on the downtrend. ‘This roads’ revenues and earnings (000 
hasn’t been due only to business omitted) for the 1949 and 1948 
conditions, either. ‘Today’s higher first quarters: 
1st Quarter —~ 
Operating Revenues — Net Income 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
At eka & Santa Fe $115,441 $116,975 $° 484 $11,091 
Atla Coast Line 36, 897 38 340 *3,923 *4,.122 
Balt e & Ohio 90 672 91, 305 3,053 1,625 
Boston & Maine 20,841 23,721 Pa4 1907 
Chesapeake & Ohio 66,031 70.440 5,349 4,388 
( Burl. & Quincy 43,652 46,804 3,208 6,386 
( Mil St. Paul & Pacif 56.911 59 037 D1,927 D820 
( ago & th Weste 40,646 42,739 D5 .,207 D3 .532 
Delaware & Hudsor 12,697 14,283 *861 *1 433 
I 37.790 42,333 1,570 2,486 
Great Northerr 35.851 36,982 D4,816 D1,195§ 
7 a Canikeas 63,422 64,201 3,926 3,190 
I le & Nashville 47,078 51,387 2,497 3,359 
Texa 16,790 14,974 673 401 
a 131,704 130,923 3,685 D4,824 
New York, ¢ & St. Louis 24.882 25.958 3,276 3,137 
New Y 21,851 23,649 756 Dt ,962 
Norfolk & Weste 37.025 8,992 6,201 7,521 
Northern Pac 27,862 29,471 D4,.190 D1, 341 
Pennsylvania 168,921 171,882 D965 D3,671 
St. Louis-San Francisco ee acai 27,482 28,135 877 717 
Seaboard Air Line 27,680 27,702 2,315 2,738 
Southern Pacific eee 103,481 114,249 *5,113 *11,879 
Southern Ry ‘ rrr 46,235 52,197 1,718 4,287 
Senet: Wi PRMERS oc cuecsccesveseae 13,768 15,937 1,161 1,365 
Uikets PORMNG cos caver so cesswncur.s 84,477 101,123 2,862 12,460 
D— Net deficit *— Net ry. oper. income. 


rates have been causing increasing 
diversion of available traffic to com- 
petitors. ‘This condition is expected 
to continue. 

Payroll costs, too, have hurt. 
Wage rates are higher than a year 
ago; and they're slated to rise fur- 
ther this fall, when the nonoperat- 
ing emplovees’ 40-hour work week 
becomes effective. 

Increased operating efficiency, 
plus lower fuel and material costs, 
may offset some of 1949’s higher 
costs. ‘Traffic trends could change, 
too. Nonetheless, Wall Street 
wouldn’t be surprised to see this 
year’s Class I rail profits drop to 
around $500-million, some 30% 
under their 1948 level. 

Here's a sampling of individual 
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Get the facts about 


PERMACLAD 


STAINLESS CLAD STEEL 








AND SEE HOW MUCH 
YOU CAN SAVE 


You save money, improve your 
products and increase sales when 
you fabricate your products from 
Permaciap. It’s an entirely new 
and different material with the sur- 
face characteristics of Stainless steel 
and the excellent forming qualities 
of Carbon steel. 

Corrosion Resistant! Easily Formed! 
It’s corrosion resistant and has 
better ductility than other material 
of equal corrosion resistance. 
Shower stalls, deep freeze units, 
automotive trim, food and chemical 
vessels and many other products 
are now being made of PERMACLAD. 
Profit by getting the facts about 
PERMACLAD now. Write for free 
folder. Alan Wood Steel Company, 
Conshohocken, Pa., Dept. P-21. 





The finer the finish the finer the product 


PERMACLAD 


Conshohocken, Pa, 


Other Products:— 
AW Super Grip, Abrasive Floor 
Plate * AW Super-Diamond Floor 
Plate © Billets * Plates + Sheets 
(Alloy and Special Grades) 
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THE BEST DEF 
ISA 


The difficult-to-climb diagonal 


hazards 


instailation. For catalog and 

full details write to our near- 

est office. 

*Trade-name of The Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Corp. and subsidiaries. 





THE COLORADO FUEL AND 


BRANCHES & DISTRIBUTORS IW KEY 





tamper-proof fittings—and the barbed 
wire topping of a Realock* Fence com- 
bine to assure maximum protection against 
trespassing, theft, arson and other costly 


FREE ESTIMATES: — Without obligation we 
will submit estimates for fence material 
ready for erection or covering complete 





ENSE 
FENCE 


mesh —the 





nies 


Fence 
& 














WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION 
york 


36) DELAWARE AVENUE - BUFFALO 2, NEW 


IRON CORP 


CONTINENTAL O11 BUILDING - DENYER/2, COLORADO! 


THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORP. 


1OBO—19TH AVENUE © OAKLAND 6 CALIFORNIA 








( Gqrene 





As essential 


as your 







There is a 
Pyrene™ fire 
extinguisher 
for every in- 
dustrial fire 
hazard, too 
T.M. Revel 


Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Eq 











—they guard 

your home 

° against 
fire! 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
577 Belmont Avenue, Newark 8, N.J. 








vipment Co 
| 
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TOP-LEVEL TALKS behind Ford conference-room doors tried to head off strike. Bat 


despite Ford’s Bugas (hand at mouth) and U.A.W.’s Reuther (facing him) . . . 


Ford Local Forced the Strike 


The international, with eyes on larger goals, opposed the 
walkout at River Rouge. But it couldn’t keep the reins on Local 
600, spurred by left-right political struggles. 


The 63,000 striking Ford Motor Co. 
workers have made a muddle of the 1949 
labor picture. By walking out of the 
River Rouge and Mercury-Lincoln plants 
last week they left the doors open to 
some big ifs. 

The Ford workers hit the bricks be 

cause they claim a speed-up. But this is 
a side issue. And it’s hard to see how 
they can stretch it to embrace the main 
1949 objective—pensions—of the United 
Auto Workers (C.1.O.). 
e Implications—How, then, will the 
strike affect the 1949 bargaining cam- 
paign of the auto workers? More, what 
impact will the Ford strike have on the 
targets of labor as a whole this year? 

The company can sit on the sidelines 
for a while, watch union strength bleed. 
I:very day the strike lasts mav weaken 
by that much the determination of the 
Ford workers to strike over pensions 
later on, in July. 

The auto union’s high command was 
opposed to calling the strike. It looks 
as though only precipitate action within 
Local 600—where political ambitions 
arc at work—forced the international 


board to approve and back up the strike. 
e Unusual Move—I[he international 
tackled the original dispute in an un- 
usual fashion: It sent an investigating 
committee out to Ford to check up on 
the conflicting claims of the company 
and the union. 

'his committee reported back that 
the situation was making progress 
toward solution. Yet, eight hours later, 
the Local 600 executive board, angrily 
charging a company double-cross, au- 
thorized a strike. ‘The international 
board—definitely opposed to a Ford 
walkout at this time—persuaded the lo- 
cal board to hold off for a day. But that 
was all. When Local 600 walked out, 
Local 900 of the Mercury-Lincoln 
plants walked, too. It also complained 
of a speed-up. 

e Unprepared—Even at zero hour, it 
was evident that the union had hardly 
expected an actual strike. All along, the 
union had felt Ford would make some 
kind of concession to ward off the tieup. 

But Ford held firm, sticking to its 
contention that there was no speed-up, 
that it had added workers to the produc- 
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tion line as rates were stepped up. And 
it insisted that it was willing to continue 
negotiations or go into arbitration. 

e@ Why?—One question growing from 
the strike, of course, was this: Why had 
the Local 600 board been so anxious to 
strike? On the face of it, worker indig- 
nation had been the reason. But some 
observers scented politics—always a 
likely assumption in the backwaters of 
U.A.W. action. Politics in this instance 
might have been created by two circum- 
stances at the Ford local—Communist 
strength, and the personal ambitions of 
local president ‘l'ommy ‘Thompson. 

I'he Communists started the speed-up 

cry at Ford last fall (BW —Apr.30°49, 
pl0ol ). ‘Then and since Thompson has 
denied the charges. But last month 
‘Thompson was lopsidedly beaten in the 
Ford national council of the auto union 
for chairman of the bargaining com 
mittee. ‘Thompson, the political students 
figured, might be trying to drum up 
strength for himself by leading a strike— 
traditionally a good position for an am 
bitious union man. 
e Ford Sits Tight—In the face of this, 
the Ford company sat grimly tight. It 
turned down offers of mediation, though 
it offered to arbitrate. 

Henry Ford II wrote workers that the 
company would hold to its nght to 
establish work standards assuring efh 
cient operation He added that the 
company could not understand why the 
strike was called—‘‘unless it was pro 
moted by some political situation within 
the union.” 

Both union people and outsiders con 

templated the stand-pat position of the 
company and wondered: Could Ford 
see something to gain out of the tieup— 
even though it came at a time when 
Ford stocks of automobiles in the field 
were at low levels in a steadily improv 
ing spring market? 
e Militancy—It was evident that the 
Ford workers had been highly militant 
at the start of the strike; they had been 
priming for their first official walkout 
since 1941 with real enthusiasm. How 
long, wondered these observers, would 
this militancy continue? What would 
happen when the really important con- 
troversial issue of pensions came to a 
head on July 15? 

What if the back of a lengthy July 15 

walkout could be broken by a compara- 
tively short tieup over a speed-up now? 
Chen, thought the analysts, the present 
strike might prove to be a_ brilliant 
strategical victory for the company. 
e Timing Off—Obviously, the speed-up 
dispute affects U.A.W.’s entire bargain 
ing program for this year. Ford was the 
primary object of the auto-union pen 
sion drive—almost the exclusive object. 
If that campaign evaporates under the 
heat of the speed-up argument, it prob- 
ably will be too late to shift the em- 
phasis to another company. 
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A Burroughs is your best 
adding machine buy! 


Find out which model Burroughs adding machine Yu. you 


is right for your needs. Find out the price. Then 
compare this Burroughs with other adding 


buy an 8-column 
Burroughs, 


machines at a comparable price. Compare the capacity 999,999.99, 


quality of workmanship, the speed and sureness for only 
of operation, the features. You'll see why a 
Burroughs is your best buy . . . why operators #25 
prefer Burroughs. Immediate delivery on most 


models. Call your Burroughs branch, or write — plus applicable toxes 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 
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A smart, new Air Conditioner, 
at a wonderful new low price 


The New New frigidaire 


delf- coin Ai 








Exclusive MULTIPATH Cooling Means 


1. Smooth, uniform cooling. Scientifically 
metered flow of refrigerant to all parts 
of the cooling unit assures even tem- 
perature throughout the coil. 


2. Fast, efficient cooling. Staggered tube 
system and counterflow action assure 
maximum use of every drop of refrig- 
erant—swift, efficient heat transfer. 


it Conditioner 


This wonderful new, completely self- 
contained Frigidaire Air Conditioner 
can be installed almost anywhere in 
just a few hours. And its two-tone 
gray finish and smartly modern Ray- 
mond Loewy styling blend with any 
surroundings. And its new low price 
makes it far and away today’s finest 
buy in air conditioning! 

Every part of the air conditioning 
mechanism was designed and built by 
Frigidaire. Special Frigidaire design 
gives you selective control of the 
airflow—on all four sides. Heavy, 
expertly-applied insulation keeps noise 
inside —prevents moisture from form- 
ing outside. And, best of all, the famous 
Multipath cooling unit, rugged com- 
pressor, and controls are precision- 
matched—made to give you years of 
low-cost, trouble-free service. 

Your Frigidaire Dealer will be glad 
to survey your air conditioning needs 
without obligation. Find his name in 
Classified Phone Book, under “Air 
Conditioning”? or “Refrigeration 
Equipment.” Or write Frigidaire Divi- 
sion of General Motors, Dayton. Z 
Ohio. (In Canada, Leaside 12, Ont.) 








Frigidaire Room Air Conditioners 


~ are easily installed; 


— self-contained units, 

eal supplying plenty of 

cool, clean, dehu- 

midified air for rooms. Now avail- 
able at new low prices. 


Frigidaire Central Systems 


mn offer capacities, types 
S and sizes to fit almost 
my any air conditioning 
requirement — re- 


gardless of the size or shape of 
the area to be conditioned. 








FRIGIDAIRE =3 
Air Conditioning 


Over 400 Frigidaire commercial refrigeration and air conditioning products 
—most complete line in the industry 
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Strike Season 
This is bargaining time, so 
strikes are increasing. Also, 


unions no longer wait for repeal 
of Taft-Hartley. 


The six-month lull in strikes is over. 
When 65,000 C.1.0. auto workers 
walked out of the Ford Motor Co., they 
started the biggest and broadest of the 
new round of strikes—but this is only 
one of a number now harassing mass- 
ekaties industries. Unless there’s a 
sudden change in economic and legis- 
lative conditions, more walkouts must 
be expected. 

@ Why—The reasons are obvious: 

(1) The intensive bargaining season is 
just beginning. he normal pattern for 
big strikes calls for crises in May, June, 
and July (BW —Sep.25’48,p104). That's 
when major contracts are reopened or 
renegotiated. Unions are now submit- 
ting fourth-round demands in key indus 
trics. Management is sure to resist most 
demands more vigorously this year than 
at any time since the war. And there 
still is no real sign that the unions will 
adopt a conciliatory attitude in the face 
of resistance. 

2) Unions are no longer trying to 

make a good impression on Congress. 
They now feel that Congress isn't going 
to do much about eliminating the ‘Taft 
Hartley law this session. Earher this 
year, most unions cautioned members 
against striking; good behavior would 
smooth the wav for legislative victories. 
Now, unions generally feel there’s no 
longer a tactical advantage to be gained 
by holding workers in check. 
e Auto Plants Hit—Recent big strikes 
have cut across industry. ‘They have in 
cluded the first major walkouts this year 
by C.1.0’s United Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers. And they have prob- 
ably hit hardest in the auto industry; 
even before the Ford walkout it was 
plagued by wildcat strikes and stoppages 
in suppliers’ plants. 

In South Bend, Ind., for instance, 

a U.A.W. (C.1.O.) strike at the Bendix 
Products division of Bendix Aviation 
Corp. (BW—Apr.30°49,p28) was three 
weeks old this week. ‘The issue is like 
that at l’ord—the company’s right to set 
production-line rates. ‘The South Bend 
ticup cut auto output in plants depend- 
ent on a steady supply of Bendix-made 
brakes. 
e U.E. Strikes—C.1.0.’s clectrical work- 
ers struck against two important employ 
ers last week: the Philco Corp., with 
6,500 workers in 22 Philadelphia plants 
and warehouses, and The Singer Mfg. 
Co., with 9,000 workers in an Elizabeth 
(N. J.) plant. 


Uhe Philco strike—based on a dispute 
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Steel, too, “stretches with the draw” 


Every businessman knows that steel can be 

stretched in forming. But when you put a deep draw in 
an ordinary galvanized sheet the stretched zinc 

tends to peel and flake off, allowing the steel beneath 
to be exposed to corrosion. 

This is why many manufacturers use a special 
kind of Armco zinc-coated steel in products like laundry 
dryers and washing machines where longer 
service is particularly important. 

The unique zinc coating of Armco ZINcGRIP 
stretches wth the steel base — adheres tightly and 
protectively to it. ‘There are no bare spots 
for rust to attack. Besides giving complete protection, 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


HEADQUARTERS AT MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


COAST TO COAST * 


ARMCO ZINCGRIP is 15 to 45% more resistant to 

corrosion than regular galvanized steel. That's why so many 
manufacturers are turning to it for severely 

formed products that must give long, trouble-free 
service. It’s adding extra years of usefulness to 

home freezers and shower cabinets, storm-windows, metal 


awnings and parts of folding garage doors. 


ZincGRIP is just one of many special-purpose 
steels created by Armco Research to help manufacturers 
get better appearance, longer life and 
greater all-round value in the sheet steel products they 
make. That’s why thev look for the famous Armco 
triangle that identifies this extra quality. 
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Which brush covered 19 Acres? 


Here’s an economy story that could only 
be told about a paint brush with nylon 
bristles. The brush on the left is brand- 
new. The brush on the right —also bristled 
with Du Pont nylon—has covered the 
equivalent of 19 acres of painting surface. 
Yet it shows only %” of wear. ..com- 
paratively, almost no wear at all! 

Recent improvements in nylon bristles 
by Du Pont plus the experience gained 
in recent years in the manufacturing 
techniques of brush makers have made 
possible truly better paint brushes...the 
most economical paint brushes on the 
market today 

For the painting contractor, the indus- 
trial painter, improved nylon- bristled 
paint brushes are standards of fine per- 
formance ind they give much longer 
wear than ordinary paint brushes. Be- 
cause the initial cost of a nylon- bristled 
paint brush is lower, this means lower 
costs two ways wherever brush painting 
is done — lower initial costs and longer 
wear. This is good economics and good 
business! N ylon bristles are also available 
in many household and commercial 
cleaning brushes. 
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Nylon bristles are another product of 
Du Pont plastics serving industry today 
with better, more salable products for the 
same or less cost. Write our nearest office 
for more helpful facts. E. 1. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastics Depart- 
ment, Empire State Building, New York 
1, N. Y.; 7 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, 
Ill.; 845 E. 60th St., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


Tune in Du Pont’s ‘* Cavalcade of America” 
Monday nights--NBC coast to coast. 


} fe d C: 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








over new contract terms—was_ settled 
after a one-week tieup. ‘The company 
agreed to consider a wage increase “‘if 
and when in the opinion of the union 
a national wage pattern within the in- 
dustry is established.” It also agreed on 
two more paid holidays (new total: eight 
a year) and to provide “standard hos- 
pitalization” benefits at company ex- 
pense. Philco had offered to do all of 
these well in advance of the walkout. 
The union held out for—but didn’t get 
—a 15¢ raise and a pension plan. 

The strike was the first for Philco 

since 1938. 
e Singer Walkout—The Singer Mfg. Co. 
strike was the first in 76 years for the 
sewing machine company. U.E. de- 
mands included a 35-hour week with pay 
“substantially higher” than for the pres- 
ent 40-hour week. And the union de 
manded climination of a long-estab- 
lished company “work standards” or 
incentive system. The union, following 
a common left-wing union line, says this 
amounts to a speed-up and is unfair to 
older workers. 

Singer denies any speed-up policy ex- 

ists. And it says it will not modify the 
standards system. The company dug in 
for a long dispute last week by oiling 
and greasing machinery, notifying non 
union employees to stay away from the 
plant. 
Some Other Strikes—In addition, strect 
transit systems have been strikebound 
at Scranton (Pa.,) and Atlanta. More 
than 6,000 C.I.O. brewery workers in 
New York City are in the sixth week of 
a strike for more pay, shorter hours. 
C.I.O. chemical workers halted produc- 
tion this week at three National Carbon 
Co. plants in a dispute over a new con 
tract. U.A.W. members in Deere & 
Co.’s Des Moines plant took a ‘work 
holiday” and threatened a_ full-scale 
strike when contract talks bogged down 
And 2,000 stevedores quit jobs on 
Hawaiian docks in an_ International 
Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s 
Union (C.1.O.) strike for more pay 

There were other ticups of more than 

local importance, and a steady rise in 
strike threats—including a_ threatened 
walkout of C.I.O. stcelworkers at SKI 
Industries, Inc., in Philadelphia. 
e And More Ahead?-—Still, most current 
interest—aside from that in the Ford 
situation—involves the question: What's 
ahead in steel (page 113), coal, and other 
mass-production industries where bat 
gaining 1s just now getting started? 

One man’s guess is just as good as an 
other’s. But the concensus is: Big, tough 
strikes lic ahead conditions 
change. If business gets better—and pro 
duction is at a premium—bargaining 
compromises will avert serious strike 
trouble. The same result would come if 
general economic conditions got so 
much worse that workers feared unem 


unless 


ployment. 
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LABOR BRIEFS 





No pay hike is provided in International 
Paper Co. contract covering 6,000 
A.F'.L. employees in six plants. Com- 
pany agrees not to cut wages during life 
of pact—to June 1, 1950. Union may 
reopen on wages once on 30-day notice. 

e 
A.F.L. meat workers are asking a wage 
boost from four major packers—Armour, 
Swift, Wilson, and Cudahy. Contracts 
run to Aug. 11, 1949, but umon can 
reopen now on wages. 

a 
Electrical workers (C.I.O.) want the 
equivalent of a $500-a-year wage boost 
in 1949 contracts. It can be a straight 
pay hike, shorter hours at present rates, 
a pension and health program—or a com- 
bination. Employees have replied that 
labor costs can’t be upped without 
jeopardizing jobs. 
Wage talks between Libby-Owens-l’ord 
and Pittsburgh Plate Glass and_ their 
C.1.O. union are under way in Atlantic 
City—where there’s no plant pressure on 
negotiations. Companies bargain jointly 
on contracts covering ten plants. 

e 
Pulp and paper mills on West Coast 
have agreed with A.F.L. to put off wage 
talks until Sept. 19. If conditions war- 
rant a raise then, it will be retroactive to 
June 1, 1949. If not, present rates will 
continue to June 1, 1950. 


e 
Right wing now controls C.1.O. councils 
in. New York and Los Angeles—formerly 
two of the leftists’ big strongholds. In 
New York, C 1.0. ousted leftists and 
set up a new council—with Michael 
Quill (BW—Dec.18’48,p106) heading it. 
In Los Angeles, right wingers got control 
through an election. 

ey 
Pittsburgh teamsters want a “lighten the 
load”’ clause in new contracts with the 
Western Pennsylvania Motor Carriers 
Assn. ‘Trucks carrying any single object 


weighing more than 75 Ib. would have to 


carry a helper as well. Idea is to create 
more trucking jobs. Other teamster 
unions may Copy. 

7 
Telephone workers in the independent 
Communications Workers of America 
voted 2-to-l1 to go into C.1.0.—which 
chartered a new union for them this 
week. C.I.O. estimates the union will 
have 350,000 members at the start. 

4 
Pennsylvania R. R. and C_I.C.’s railroad 
union have signed a new contract, reduc- 
ing the work week from 48 to 40 hours 
and giving a 7¢ hourly raise. It covers 
40,000 workers, follows the pattern of 
recent nonopcerating-union pacts. 
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This Lukenweld Steel 
Drier Roll was put to 
work early in 1934 on a 
paper machine at Down- 
ingtown Paper Com- 
pany, in Downingtown, 
Pennsylvania. 





This Lukenweld Steel Drier Roll has stayed 
round through 14 years of service 


Recently removed for the fepair of a worn journal caused by faulty 
lubrication, this 14-year-old roll gave Downingtown Paper Company’s 
engineers an opportunity to check every detail. Their findings confirmed 
these facts, similarly proved by previous examinations of dozens of other 
Lukenweld Rolls: 

STABLE DIMENSIONS. Although in use on a paper machine ever since 
1934, this 42° Lukenweld Steel Drier Roll is still round to within a 
tolerance of 0.004”. (The machining tolerance was +.005’.) The 
tolerance has scarcely changed in over |4 years. 

LONG-LIVED. On the interior surfaces of the chamber in which steam 
circulates, there were no evidences of corrosion, 

STRONG AND SAFE. After the journal was repaired, this Lukenweld 
Roll was ready to go back to work, sound as the day it was installed 
14 years ago. 

Hundreds of Lukenweld Jacketed Steel Drier Rolls, at work in various 
industries, have proved they dry faster, better and safer. Faster because 
of redaced wall thickness and higher efliciency. Better because surface 
temperatures are even and constant. Safer because of their welded steel 
construction—steam pressures as high as 350 psi 
are permissible. 

For Bulletin 358 giving data on drier rolls, or 
for help on complete machines, write Lukenweld, 
Division of Lukens Steel Company, 483 Lukens 
Building, Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 





Patents applied for 


LUKENS wrotheda, lacitios ond products. Rumalag timer 30 mmicotes. Welt fer boating date 
< — DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF MACHINERY 





Keep Your BUST. Out of the Air 
and Your, “PROFITS. in the Bag— 
with a MIKRO-COLLECTOR 


The new MIKRO-COLLECTOR* is truly a triumph 
in the art of dust collection. For, it is radically 
different from any other system of its type. The 
revolutionary principles employed insure opti- 
mum dust recovery and sensational filter rates. 
With its perpetually clean filter of hard pressed 
woo! felt, the MIKRO-COLLECTOR has proved 
its ability to handle highly concentrated dust 
loads. It performs with equal efficiency as an 
auxiliary to any type of grinding machinery, or 
in general air clarification. 

Let our engineers study your dust contro! problems. 
Research laborotory and test facilities available, 
no charge or obligation. 

*Potents applied for by H. J. Hersey, Jr., 

ond Pulverizing Machinery Company, 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY rT 
37 Chotham Road Summit, N. 














The American worker can do a sales job for democracy among European wage earners. 
BLS has put out a booklet to tell foreign workers how labor lives in the U. S. 











MIKRO-COLLECTOR 


WikRo - PULVERIZERS ied “MIKRO- ATOMIZERS 





PRESERVE OUR HERITAGE, FAITH, FREEDOM & INCENTIVE 








PYNOL Hand Detergent is preferred by both men 
and women workers They like its gentle cleansing 
action generous lather . . natural pine fra- 
grance 

PYNOL Hand Detergent is a granule soap treated 

with Pine Gil (germicidal) to 
soothe and protect cuts. Lanolin- 
ated for skin health Removes 
Grease and grime quickly d 
easily yet leaves the tenderest 
skin soft and smooth. 

_ nuaitahte in 2, 10, 50, 100 Ib, 

ntainers: 250 tb bis. 





Write for samples, prices. 


YNO DETERGENT 


THE PYNOL COMPANY auincy, ILLINOIS 








FOR STENCIL MARKING SHIPMENTS 
Users save $50 a month with Marsh Stencil 
Machines, Brushes, Inks. Electric and Hand Op- 
erated machines cut | >” , 1” letters. For 
sample stencil, Shippers Handbook, prices, pin 
this to business letterhead with your name. 

MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
58 Marsh Bidg. « Belleville Ill., U.S. A. 
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Wooing Foreign Labor to 














3 Homes like these shelter many American workers, says BLS’ overseas booklet. They 
have bathtubs, refrigerators—all the things that most foreign workers only dream of 


5 Unions aren’t dominated by the government. The American workers do their own 
organizing. When a U.S. employee joins a union, he helps run the union 
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2 Food a-plenty for workers is one good 
argument for the U.S. way of living 


Democracy 





caceciaal Ame 





workers carry 


4 Automobiles bought — by 
many to their jobs in U.S. factories 








Strikes are a union weapon if peaceful 
6 bargaining fails (TURN TO PAGE 112) 
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urglats 


know this 


difference... 





Cece, 


Your Safe is designed 
primarily for fire protection 
of your valuable records. 


e 
° 


a Mosler Money Chest 


gives you all-out 
burglary pro- 
tection for cash 
and valuables. 





Nationwide tests by chain-store companies show fewer 
burglary attempts where a Mosler Armored-Steel 
Money Chest is given prominent display. 


Pays for itself in the savings on burglary insurance alone. 
Quick return on your investment. Check this 
with your insurance man. 


Low in cost. Mosler Money Chests are available in concrete block or 
for welding into place in your present safe. You will be 
surprised at the moderate cost. There are Mosler Money 
Chests designed to meet any home or business need. 


ge Mosler Safe cz 


Main Office: 320 Fifth Ave. 
New York 1, N.Y. 
Dealers in principal cities 
Factories: Hamilton, O. 


Largest Builders of Safes 
and Vaults in the World 


~—— FILL OUT AND MAIL—TODAY!I-~—-= 

Tue Moster Sare Co., Dept. 25 

320 Firru Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
Please send me further information on 


how to save money on burglary insurance. 
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Builders of the U.S.Gold Storage City Zone State iecneee 
Vault Doors at Fort Knox, Ky. DB sicata wis eciccen en eceiniaed eile abd Gea cag 











Delicatessen items and meat 
on cards and trays are now 
being wrapped by machine. 


Hmileer neu Sls Siew 


made practical by “PACKAGE” machines 





Model F machine wrapping meat at one of the 
stores of Penn Fruit Company, Philadelphia. 





Super market operators find that pre- 
packaged meats and delicatessen items 
make better displays —sell faster! And, 
since pre-packaging permits self-service, 
more shoppers can be served during the 
hours of heaviest store traffic. 

As in the case of so many other pack- 
aging advances, the Package Machinery 
Company developed the machine that 
produces this sales-building wrapping 
quickly and economically—the versatile 
Model F. 

The Model F requires but one operator 
to feed and remove the wrapped pack- 
ages. It’s quickly adjustable for many 
package sizes... . Will handle items in a 
tray, a carton, or on a card.... And it 
features a SELF-MEASURING paper feed 
which permits the consecutive wrapping 
of products varying greatly in height. In 
short, the Model F is the perfect answer 
to the diversified requirements of the 
super market. 

Put your problem up to us 

We have served the packaged goods in- 
dustry for the past 35 years. During this 
period our engineers have constantly 
pioneered developments to meet specific 
needs of manufacturers. That’s why we 
feel confident that we can help you with 
your packaging problem. Why not talk it 
over with our nearest representative? 


Write for our leaflet "Packages that Sell” 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY -« Springfield 7, Massachusetts 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


CLEVELAND ATLANTA DENVER 


SEATTLE TORONTO “ MEXICO, D.F 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped_on our Machines 
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(Continued from page 111) 
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7 What his earnings mean, in terms of 
work-minutes needed to buy common 
items, is clinching argument with which . . . 


BLS Booklet Helps Sell 
U. S. to Foreign Labor 


How do American workers really live? 

A.F.L. and C.1.O. representatives 
working’ overseas for the Marshall Plan 
have heard that question many times. 
They've tried to answer it on their own, 
at union mectings and workers’ rallies 
But they couldn’t get around to all the 
places where foreign labor has been won- 
dering about democracy. 
e Answer Book—Now, they are going to 
have help in putting across their answer 
to Soviet anti-U.S. propaganda. It is 
coming as a joint project of the State 
Dept. and the Dept. of Labor’s busy Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. It will be in the 
form of a slick, 150-page, illustrated 
booklet, The Gift of Freedom. 

The booklet is a study of the eco- 
nomic and social status of wage earners 
in this country. It’s intended, says BLS 
in the introduction, “to make known, 
especially to workers in other countries, 
the essential facts relating to the well- 
being of their American comrades.” It 
can be just as interesting—and useful—to 
American employers and employees. 

e What’s in It—Readers will find chap- 
ters on employment patterns; the eco- 
nomic basis of American living stand- 
ards; what wages will buy in terms of an 
hour’s work (picture above); workers’ 
standards of living; American working 
conditions; what U.S. labor laws pro 
vide; the history, development, and in- 
fluence of the American labor move 
ment; and the historical basis for Amer- 
ican personal and political freedom. 

e Distribution—The Gift of Freedom 
will be translated and distributed 
among European workers with the co- 
operation of A.F.L., C.1.O., and other 
U.S. union representatives. 
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Steel Demands 


C.1.0. steelworkers will 
use wages as a talking point. 
But social insurance, pensions 
are their big interests. 


Employers who deal with the United 
Steelworkers (C.1.O.) are going to spend 
more time this year talking about social 
insurance than about wages. 

‘This is more obvious than ever now 

that the steel union has announced the 
framework of 1949 contract demands. 
The union wants, more than anything 
else, employer-financed pensions along 
with health and disability insurance 
covering employees and their families. 
It also wants a wage hike and a long 
list of minor contract adjustments—but 
it would probably trade off these de 
mands for a substantial part of its social- 
insurance program. 
e As Expected—The union demands 
were announced after a meeting of the 
national wage policy committee last 
week. Union president Philip Murray 
idded that the group is “very optimis- 
tic” that steel companics will accept the 
program. However, there’s a general im- 
pression in the industry that the optim- 
ism 1s premature 

(he demands were just about what 
had been expected (BW—Mar.12°49, 
p88). They include: 

Pensions for employees on retirement. 
No monthly figure is specified, but 
there has been a lot of talk in the union 
about a $150-a-month pension, pay- 
able at 65. The union specifies in its 
demand that compulsory retirement— 
such as provided for in the Inland Steel 
pension plan (BW —Apr.30°49,p112)— 
won't be approved. 

The union did not estimate the cost 
to emplovers of its pension program— 
but delegates at the 1948 steel-union 
convention approved a broad retirement 
plan which the union said would cost 
13.5¢ per hour for every employee 
covered. 

Social-insurance coverage for employ- 
ecs and their families. This would in- 
clude: disability or sickness pay amount- 
ing to $35 a week for one vear for 
cmplovees; free medical and_ surgical 
attention for emplovees for up to 70 
days; hospital treatment for wives and 
families of workers at a total cost of 
not more than $10 a dav: maternity 
care for workers’ wives: health care for 
all dependents under 18; and a paid-up 
life insurance policy on everv worker 
in the amount of 18 months’ wages. 

At the 1948 convention, the union 
estimated that a similar program would 
cost employers 9.65¢ per hour for each 
emplovee covered. Now, the union 
estimates the cost to employers would 
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THE EFFICIENCY EXPERT 
EVERYONE LOVES 


\, 


we 


—SEVEN 





FOR 
HEALTH, EFFICIENCY 


Water Coolers 


, GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


FOR A SURVEY of the water-efficiency factor in your plant 
or office, phone the G-E dealer under ‘Water Coolers” in 
the Classified Directory... For booklet write General Electric, 
Department BW6, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Give your product 
this Cornerstone of Success! 


Give it a Connecticut birthplace! Assure its superiority by entrusting 
it to the uncanny skill and inventiveness of our Connecticut work 
men. Rid yourself of production worries in this favorable Con- 
necticut atmosphere of management-labor harmony. Any location 
in Connecticut is only a hop-skip-and-a-jump away from sources of 


semi-finished materials... and the world’s greatest market. 


Take this first step. It’s free! Let our Industrial Division show you 
where good factory sites are available and how a new plant in 
Connecticut may be built. Write to Connecticut Development 
Commission, Dept. WB8, State Office Building, Hartford 15, 


Connect 





Put your business in a “State of Success” 
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be §.4¢ per hour. As employers figure 
it, the cost would be higher than cither 
union ¢stimate—possibly 12¢ per hour. 

A general wage increase. A figure, ac 
cording to Murray, is “in course of 
prepar: ation.” That leaves the union 
position fluid. An 8¢-to-l10¢ demand is 
likely, unless living costs turn sharply 
upward. 

‘Thus, total cost of the stecl union's 

“package” demand is estimated at more 
than 30¢ per hour for cach employee. 
But there's a lot of flexibility in the 
original three- -pont demand, ‘The union 
can cut out parts of the pension and 
social-insurance program whenever and 
wherever it’s expedient. And it can 
agree to forego a wage hike to get its 
social-insurance program. 

e Tough Job—Kven so, there’s tough 
bargaining ahead. ‘The industry op- 
poses any increase this year in the aver 
age basic rate of $1.68 per hour—up 
from about $84¢ per hour in 1940 
Further, it is prepared to resist any 
other demand that would hike labor 
costs. The reason: Demand for steel 
and steel products is beginning to fali 
off; most mills foresee a return to a 
highly competitive market. 

So far, there’s no indication of how 
tough the steel union intends to get 
in contract talks—whether, for instance, 
it is willing to strike for social-insurance 
demands. The union automatically filed 
strike notices—required under the Taft- 
Hartley law—when it sent employers 
60-day notices of a wage reopening 
e John L. Lewis—In part, this is due 
to something the steel union can’t con 
trol—or even anticipate It’s what John 
L. Lewis plans to do in his contract 
bargaining. ‘The stecl industry is so 
dependent on coal that the steel union 
can’t adopt any hard and fast strategy 
without reckoning on John L. For in- 
stance, a coal strike would stiffen the 
steel industrv’s resistance to stecl-union 
demands; there wouldn’t be any point 
in employers compromising if mills 
would be shut down anyway. 

There’s another angle. Many steel 
mill operators also run coal mines, and 
deal with Lewis. Because of the rivalry 
between Lewis and the steel union, 
Murray and his negotiators in C.I.O 
won't be in any hurry to work out a 


<ompromise settlement with the steel 


industry—only to see Lewis step in and 
get something better. 

So talks are apt to plod along well 
into July without any really concrete 
developments. 








The Pictures——Acme—31; Int. 
News—67, 104; © McGraw-Hill 
World News—124; N. Y. Daily 
News—68: U.S Dept of Labor— 
110, 111, 112; Wide World— 
115, 121 
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U.E. 


office during right-wing caucus’ as .. . 


C.l.O. Fights Left 


Campaign against party- 
liners swings into high. Leaders 
of U. E., biggest leftist union, 
face opposition in next election. 


C.1.O. has had a crackdown on left 

wing unions on its working agenda ever 
since its convention in Portland, Ore., 
last November. But it has delayed ac- 
tion, in part (1) because president Philip 
Murray has been in ill health, and (2) 
even more important, because 
calmer second-thinking in the union’s 
top leadership advised a milder course: 
Let right wingers in leftist unions do the 
purging wherever it’s possible. 
e Up for Action—Next week, C.1.0.’s 
vice-presidents (on Monday) and its ex 
ecutive board (on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day) are going to review the union’s left- 
wing problem. 

They are due to hear some leftist com 
plaints: 

The Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
will charge that Murray’s United Steel 
workers has raided M.M.S.W. locals, in 
Birmingham and _ elsewhere. 

The Farm Equipment Workers will 


some 


charge the right-wing United Auto 
Workers with raiding. F.E.W. will re- 


fuse flatly to accept a C.1.O. order to let 


U.A.W. take it over. 
The Food, Tobacco & Agricultural 
Workers will complain that other 


unions are moving into its jurisdiction. 


The Office & Professional Workers 
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LEFTISTS picket Dayton (Ohio) U.E. 
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STANDARD STATIONERY & OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS MODERN DELUXE STEEL DESKS 
AND ADDING MACHINES Distinctive Design and Efficiency 








“Spring Back” SECRETARIAL 
POSTURE CHAIRS 


J 
“ Deluxe Steel Desk. Molded lino- 
leum top. Drawers slide on ball 








2 _ be arings. Filing drawer in right 
pedes al. Two pullout ides. Center drawer fitted with 
Deluxe Postur hair tray. Finish: Office Grey or Green Ac peer in Watnut 
Five Fatigue Re lieving i a- i or Mahogany finish at slight additional ec ) Size 58x32". 
tures Fully adjustable wit! <a ' No. B6O0L Executive Desk 
molded foam type rubbe ' List Price $142.00 OUR PRICE $110.75 
hairfiex cushions covered wit! 
fine quality, long wearing / 
simulated leather. Choice of toc 
eolo é ata 1g "23 é ) 
Pere ieee, @ 
Brown Frame $ & 
OUR PRIck $33. 50 
No. B1127 All Chrome Posture Chair 
List 42.50—OUR PRICE 36.00 


pahenees DESK FILE 










construction as 
r of " er 









onstruc 


a 
Heavy Gauge 'Fur- iree drawers on right. Im- 
nitu Steel n irmly supports the typewriter 
‘Off e Greer the compartment, Drawer on 
cify color). rack 






Size 58 x 32 


{ ( 
No BR00 Letter 


size. Upper com- Secretarial Des 

partment 1 , x ice M7 2.00 OUR PRICE $134.25 
10%” x 24” “ile 

Drawer 12% x 

10%" x 24". Over- STEEL FILING CABINETS 

all Height 30! Non- suspension type 

List $42 uy al type cabinets 





5 hy on four ball 
Finish: Office Green or 
All files 26” deep. 


OUR PRICE $36.30 








N BS8¢ Legal 14%” wide. Legal size 
Size, same dimen 7%” wide 
ns as letter s N B20 Desk High letter size 2 drawer 
wider € t 
oat 249 96 tii ia ae a OUR PRICE $28.50 
‘ F " le 30% 
OUR PRICE $42.45 include Guides. ‘R PRICI 


” OUR PRICE $32.00 
z dra fil 
OUR PRICE $37.25 
e 3 drawer file 42” high 
OUR PRICE $41.15 
Z 4 draw 
-OUR PRICE sat. 415 
er_file 
“OUR PRICE $45.00 


drawers add 


NATIONALLY KNOWN PENS, PENCILS 

AND DESK SETS—15% OFF LIST 

—— z= 
a 





Voek al 





‘Known Pens, Pencils and Desk Sets 15% 


to a pri 
Nationally 


PARKER, heihype ty and all M 

ands ¢ tvle FOUNTAIN PENS, PENCILS ‘AND 
DESK SETS *. off list prices STANDARD BOORUM 
hy sh " c 4 iia se Ven Pencil & PEASE BLANK 
i eafter pny eLuxe 0 6.0 7 co 
(Gold. & pictured Our Price ‘9 95 14.85 5.10 BOOKS, LOOSE 
B2 Sheamer Sentinal fired Our Pr 00 LEAF, AND AC- 

Cap as pictured ur Price 7 00 12 35 4.25 ., — : ° 

83 ‘Parker 3 COUNTANTS” wom 
‘ our Price 16.80 11 50 5.3 75 SHEETS AT 25% OFF 





and Sheaffer pens and pen not 
of nk 


LIST PRIC ig 





Our 330 page catalog No. 50 & bene aed Sy eee eho * 
leading and agencies. It gives one depend- 
able, quality source for stotionery and office equipment at prices 
thot result in large yearly cost savings. 

This cost saving opportunity can be yours. Send the coupon for your, 
copy of catalog No. 50. 


Commercit 


geatione’® 





yaters 





STANDARD STATIONERY SUPPLY CO. 


America’s Leading Stationers 
1020 $ WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


bo yice Ov" 


Please send to my attention your free catalog 


No. 50 
Nome 
Wietith .:..0...sctanaboaeesenetsenenersienicmicnmntimmaaaan ashanti - 
All: items listed are available for im- 
mediate delivery. Send us your order. Address ' 
Offices — New York City, Atlanta, , 
City Zone .. Stote. 





Miami, Seattle, Los Angeles, Houston 
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ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Davenport, lowa, tuacbs 





Performance 1s Praof 


ALUMINUM COMPANY AMERICA 
* * * 


first entrusted Employee Food Service to : ; 
HARDING-WILLIAMS in just One of their Moy one of our executives discuss 


‘ ° with you the HARDING-WILLIAMS 
great plants—today we serve them in Eight! ban alten tou ie- 


ployee Food problems? Without any 
obligation— WRITE, WIRE or PHONE. 






Harding-Williams 
ff ) y A Seciatists 


ifm IN FOOD. SERVICE 








( Efe OFFICES: 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


HARDING- WILLIAMS ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA OPERATIONS 
Conn. ; Clevek paneer Coasts, Fe. 8 ps port, lowa; Edge N.S; 
Lafeyotte, ind.; Los Angel Catt. / N.Y. 




















IT’S GOOD BUSINESS 
TO STAY AT 


BILTMORE 


in NEW YORK 


Whether you figure in terms 
of moments saved... relaxa- 
tion enjoyed . . . or the pres- 
tige conferred by an important 
setting for your activities... 
you will find it’s good busi- 
ness to select The BILTMORE 
as your New York hotel. 
Smart, comfortable, modern 
rooms and suites . . . alert 
service...ahospitable atmos- 
ervey ...- unsurpassed accessi- 

ility .. . all contribute toa 
rewarding visit. 


One of the World's Great Hotels G Uf 


Write for Illustrated Volder Manager 


g The BILTMORE 


Madison Avenue at 43rd Street, New York 17 
Direct Elevator to Grand Central Terminal 
Frank W. Regan, President 








will criticize C.1.0. announcements that 
a new telephone workers’ union will be 
the springboard for C.1.O. organizing 
among 1$-million white-collar workers. 
e The Real Problem—These and other 
small leftist unions in C.1.O. have had 
substantial backing from C.1.O.’s third- 
largest union—the left-wing United Elec 
trical, Radio & Machine Workers. U.EF. 
is the real backbone of leftist strength in 
C.1.0., the policy-setter for the smaller 
Communist-line unions. C.1.O.’s right- 
wing leaders at the top level ponder 
this question: What sort of action can 
we take against the little fellows with- 
out promoting U.E. to bolt C.1.0.? 

e Split Possible—The possibility of such 
a development has been carefully as- 
sessed—even to the point of figuring how 
many electrical workers would stick with 
C.1.0. if U.E. moved out. At the same 
time, it has been obvious that U.E. 
didn’t want to split from C.1.O. 

So there has been no great time pres 
sure on C.1.O. Its leaders have been able 
to sit tight, and watch a boiling-hot in- 
traunion fight develop between U.E.’s 
right and left. C.1.O.’s hopes, of course, 
rest on the right wing, led by C.1.O. 
secretary-treasurer James B. Carey, a for 
mer U.E. president. ‘ 
® Right-Wing Slate—The fight in U.E. 
reached a new high temperature last 
weck end. Representatives of right-wing 
locals which claim a membership of 
more than 280,000 held a rump caucus 
in Dayton. U-.E. claims more than 
600,000 members, but the right-wingers 
say that only 420,000 are eligible to 
vote. Led by Carey, the right-wing 
mapped strategy for an election fight on 
present leftist leaders of U.E., and 
predicted victory when votes are counted 
at U.E.’s convention next September. 

They agreed on a slate of candidates. 
e Significance—This is the first really 
serious U.E. opposition slate in recent 
years—although U.E. officers have coped 
with about 20% opposition at recent 
conventions. Its -announcement this 
carly means that the right wing feels: 

(1) It has now made enough headway 
to issue an open challenge to the left. 

(2) Even if it loses this year, there’s 
a lot to be gained by a strong right-wing 
showing in case leftist policy later dic- 
tates a split from C.1.O. 
© Delegates First—The timing is impor- 
tant, bec: iuse delegates to the September 
convention will be named in local elec 
tions during June and July. And de 
spite the right-wing claim of more than 
50% of U.E. members, leaders recog 
nize it isn’t going to be easy to get right- 
wingers named as delegates. 

Most observers at the Dayton caucus 
agreed that right wingers are now a real 
factor in U.E. °—but few were willing to 
bet that they can unseat the leftists. 

Pickets from left-wing locals marched 
in front of the Dayton U.E. offices dur- 
ing the right-wing caucus. 
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.. «You'll want ALCOA Alumina in your refractories and porcelains 


The higher the Atcoa Alumina 
content in porcelains, refractory 
brick and other high-temperature 
ceramics, the better their perform- 
ance. ALCOA Alumina increases the 
strength, and gives them better sta- 
bility under load at high tempera- 
tures . .. increases their resistance 
to spalling ... and improves other 
desirable characteristics. 

Atcoa Chemicals have the unique 
property of improving many other 
products in which they are used. 


Arcoa Aluminas, for example: 


@ Make abrasive wheels cut faster 

e Make rubber stronger 

@ Make tooth paste polish teeth more 
brightly 

e Make spark-plug porcelains more 
durable 


e Make white porcelain enamel whiter 


And Atcoa Fluorides, to mention a 
few uses: 
¢ Protect lumber against rot 

and termites 
¢ Help laundries wash clothes whiter 
¢ Remove gases from steel castings 


¢ Aill insects and rodents 


Chemicals sold under the “ ALcoa” 
trade-mark are products of uniform 
high quality and purity. They are 
employed throughout industry to 


improve the quality of other success- 


ful products. 


If you use aluminas, fluorides or 
other fluorine compounds in’ your 
business, let us tell you more about 
Aicoa Chemicals. 

Write to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
America, Cuemicats Division, 
1935 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, 


Pennsylvania. 





The porcelain tubes, illustrated, are manufactured by MceDanel Refractory Porcelain Co. 


Fortified with Alcoa Alumina, they can withstand temperatures as high as 2900°F. 


CHEMICALS 


ALUMINAS 4° FLUORIDES 


LOW SODA ALUMINAS + 





ACTIVATED ALUMINAS ° CALCINED ALUMINAS ° TABULAR ALUMINAS e HYDRATED ALUMINAS 


ALUMINUM FLUORIDE . SODIUM FLUORIDE . SODIUM ACID FLUORIDE ° FLUOBORIC ACID e CRYOLITE 














"Does over half 






my posting 
automatically!" 


i“ 





On some jobs more than two-thirds of the posting is done automatically. et +Get this FREE 20-page booklet, 

And what the machine does automatically the bookkeeper = “How to Save Money on Your 

\ \ Bookkeeping.” Ask your local 

now 10 National representative, or write 

Automatic machinery reduces costs in offices, just as in factories, , Yont4 to The National Cash Register 
\ Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


cannot do wrong! 
mines, agriculture, transportation. Automatic operation is but one of a4 R 
on VOU 
: ‘ pinc 
only on Nationals. poonnee 


Ask your National representative to study your present accounting 
methods and report what a National Mechanized System can save you. PAGE 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


a unique combination of time-labor-money-saving features found 
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The State Dept. doesn’t think the Big Four talks should drag on beyond 
June 22 (page 121). 

If the Russians really want to cooperate, State feels, key issues can be 
settled by then. Otherwise, Washington thinks the West Germans will make 
more progress in setting up their new government if there aren't any distrac- 
tions from Paris. 

So look for Secretary of State Acheson to take the lead in calling off 
the meeting if the Soviets play true to form. 

e 

Britain’s export drive is slowing down a bit. 

The daily rate of shipments in April was 3.4% under March—lowest 
since last September. 

South African import restrictions, which went into effect April 1, caused 
most of the drop. But resistance to British prices is being shown more and 
more in the U. S. and other markets. 

a 

British prices aren’t making a hit at the British Industries Fair, either. 

More than 1,200 foreign traders have visited the fair, now in its second 
week at London and Birmingham. For the first time since the war, delivery 
dates are no bar to sales. But prices are keeping business slow. 

One big textile manufacturer flatly says that dollar markets look hope- 
less. Another is confining his North American sales to the luxury trade 
where prices aren’t a barrier. 

The British government still hopes that more sales promotion and lower 
production costs will revive exports to the dollar area. But British business- 


























men are frankly pessimistic. 





s 
Britain’s government faces more serious trouble from another quarter. 
In the trade unions a revolt against the government's wage-freeze policy 





is fermenting. 

Strongest union pressure is coming from railroads and coal mines— 
both nationalized industries. 

Sir Stafford Cripps’ toughest fight this year will be to keep the unions at 
bay. If the lid is taken off wages, Cripps’ whole austerity program could go 
up in thin air. So the government has to take industry's side in resisting 


wage rises. 
e 


Keeping exports up and wages down is bound to take the Labor govern- 





ment’s mind off socialism for a while. 





True, the Iron & Steel Bill was rushed through the House of Commons 
this week. It’s to go into effect May 1, 1950— if the Labor Party wins next 
spring’s general election. 

But some officials are beginning to think the steel nationalization bill 
won't be put into effect in its present form for a long time to come. 

e 

Industrial expansion in eastern Europe is keeping pace with that in the 
Marshall Plan countries—so says the United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe. 











According to ECE’s second postwar survey, investment in both halves of 
Europe is being concentrated in heavy industries—steel, basic chemicals, 
electric power. 

ECE sees a big boost in East-West trade when these investments begin 
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to pay off in production. As proof, the report cites the large number of 
East-West trade agreements already on the books. 
e 


Here are a few more highlights from the report: 

(1) Industrial output in Europe was up 16% during 1948; in Russia, 
27%. 

(2) Labor productivity in European industry rose 9% over 1947, the 
greatest gain since the end of the war. 

(3) Europe’s overseas exports were up 30%; at the same time imports 
from overseas were down 7%. 

(4) The volume of net investment in Europe topped 1938 by about 25%. 

a 

Finally ECE took a swipe at the Marshall Plan. 

Said the report: Long-term plans of Marshall Plan countries are ‘‘to a 
certain extent inconsistent with one another . . . and too optimistic in 
regard to western Europe's trading possibilities with the outside world.” 

Washington thinks that ECE is unduly pessimistic—that it doesn’t take 


account of the work Marshall Planners are doing to free European trade. 
e 


Next week the French National Assembly will get the final items on 
Finance Minister Petsche’s program to stabilize the franc. 




















Petsche particularly wants to bring home French capital hidden abroad. 
His predecessors tried to flush it out with demands and threats. Petsche 
puts his faith in a let-bygones-be-bygones approach. 

And Petsche wants permission to revalue the gold reserves of the Bank 
of France. This would net him 65-billion francs (about $220-million). 

e 

Other things Petsche will probably ask for: 

A slash in military credits. The French expeditionary force in Indo- 
China is reported to be 40-billion francs in the red. 

Reorganization of the French National Railroad, now running at a 
20-billion franc deficit. 

A cut in social-security benefits. 

A boost in utility rates to bail out the nationalized gas and electric 
companies. 

Socialists in the government will fight much of this program tooth and 
nail. Petsche may have to forego cutting social-security benefits to win his 
plan to repatriate French capital. 

But Petsche feels the franc must be stabilized now or never. If he 


doesn’t get most of his way, he almost certainly will resign. 
e 


Spain has presented a $1.4-billion reconstruction and development plan 
to the State Dept., Export-Import Bank, and four New York banks. 




















The U. S. no longer has any political objections to a Spanish loan. State 
said so last week. 

Spain wants the money spread over four years. Besides actual develop- 
ment projects, Spain is talking about $247-million for consumer goods and 
$139-million for fuels and raw materials. 

Chase National, National City, Manufacturers Trust, and Chemical 
Trust are studying the plan. Chances are no big loans will be forthcoming 
right away. When any big amount does go to Spain, it will probably be backed 
by the four New York banks plus the Export-Import Bank. 
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BERLIN CHECKPOINT spruces up for more trade, but there’s no telling , . . 


After the Blockade—What? 


Eastern and western zones of Germany both need trade, 
but currency and unification problems will limit economic improve- 
ments until foreign ministers meeting. 


The battle for Germany broke wide 
open again this week when the Russians 
lifted their blockade of Berlin. 
@ Clinch—Ever since Moscow ordered 
the economic siege last June 23, Russia 
and the West have been like two box- 
ers in a Clinch. ‘The West inflicted a 
good bit of damage in the in-fighting, 
but it wasn’t decisive. Now the Rus- 
sians have backed out of the clinch. 
They lost a few points, but the fight 
isn’t over vet. 

Of course, the Russians still aim to 

get Germany on their side. When the 
Big Four foreign ministers meet again 
in Paris on May 23, there will be new 
faces on both sides. There may be 
much wider areas of agreement. But 
the Russians will still be after the same 
objectives that broke up the last council 
of foreign ministers in 1947. 
e Asking Price—Judging by the record, 
here’s what the Russians will ask for and 
what the Western powers are likely to 
answer: 

German unity. The West will in- 
sist that the states of eastern Germany 
applv for membership in the federal 
German government whose “provisional 
constitution” was approved this week at 
Bonn 
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‘That’s one reason for talk of putting 
a deadline on the Paris meetings. ‘lhe 
Western powers have said they want a 
western German government by July 
15. Naturally, they don’t want four- 
power talks dragging on while the west- 
ern Germans are electing their new 
government. Unless the Russians agree 
to the West’s terms, it would be better 
for the Paris talks to break down com- 
pletely by that time. 

Troop withdrawals. ‘The Russians are 
likely to propose complete withdrawal 
of occupation troops. The Western 
powers are on record as favoring some 
reduction of troops. But that is as far as 
they can be expected to go. British for- 
eign minister Bevin ruled out complete 
troop-withdrawal on his visit to Berlin 
last week. 

Ruhr control and reparations. ‘Ihe 
Russians will certainly ask for a voice in 
control of the Ruhr. And they want 
what they call “reasonable” reparations 
(sometimes put at $10-billion). 

The West will oppose any outlandish 
reparations figure. ‘They might grant the 
Russians a token voice in the Interna 
tional Ruhr Authority if the Russians 
granted the West a voice in coal- and 
steel-rich Silesia. 


But there may well be enough leeway 
in Russia’s strategy to meet the West’s 
requirements on all these points. It all 
depends on what Stalin is lifting the 
blockade for: 

Is it just for a breather while he fran- 
tically buys stockpiles of those goods 
the West has cut off from eastern Ger- 
many by its counter-blockade? 

Or is it because Stalin, defeated in a 

test of sheer economic power, has de- 
cided to shift the fight to the political 
arena, where his legions are stronger? 
e Uncertain Victory—There is little 
doubt that the Western powers won a 
big tactical victory in forcing the Rus- 
sians to lift the blockade. The victory 
nay even allow the West to write the 
peace treaty for all of Germany. But in 
the long run that may make little differ- 
ence to the Russians. They could still 
capture Germany—even though it is set 
up On our terms. 

The West’s victory won’t be com- 

plete until a unified Germany is a mem- 
ber in good standing of the Western 
coalition. 
e Trade and Currency—The Russians’ 
immediate objective is to get trade 
started again. But there can be no great 
volume of trade between eastern and 
western Germany until an official cur- 
rency has been set up. 

Originally the Russians demanded 
that their Eastmark be exchanged for 
the western Deutsche Mark on a one- 
for-one basis. If they ask this again, 
either at the council of foreign ministers 
or some time thereafter, the West is 
sure to turn thumbs down. Right now 
one Deutsche Mark is worth about four 
E.astmarks. 

There are indications that castern 

German traders, at least, are perfectly 
willing to do business with the 
Deutsche Mark. If the Russians are 
pinched hard enough for goods, they 
might agree to this, too. 
e Barter—Trading under the present 
double currency methods will put the 
eastern Germans and the Russians at 
a serious disadvantage. The Soviet zone 
economic commission is known to have 
a store of Deutsche Marks—collected 
either illegally or before the blockade 
was imposed. But these undoubtedly 
will be used only for purchase of high 
priority items to restore communica- 
tions and railway services that have 
fared badly during the blockade. 

Resumption of ordinary trade will be 
dificult. Soviet zone traders will have 
to resort to barter deals based on west- 
ern prices. With four Eastmarks buying 
one Deutsche Mark it will be expensive 
for them. The volume of trade under 
this scheme won’t come near the 1947 
level, which was a postwar high in trade 
between the two halves of Germany. 

In 1947, trade between the two 
halves of Germany amounted to a 
nominal $7.7-million (on the basis of 
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WHAT EVERY YOUNGSTER KNOWS! 


Remember those bicycle races of boyhood days 
. .. how you “stood” on the pedals to get that 
extra burst of speed. . . how you jammed on the 
brakes and skidded to a triumphant stop? And, 
remember the medium that transformed your 
leg power into horsepower ...a roller chain? 





As a boy, you had an intimate, practical ac- 
quaintance with roller chains. You knew that they did not “slip” 
or ‘creep’ and waste power ... that they stood up under the 
strain of quick starts and stops... that they were still service- 
able long after the “bike” was handed down to the next generation. 


Applied to industry, roller chains are equally efficient. Just as 
on your bicycle, they transmit power without waste... are simple 
to install .. . operate effectively under conditions of dust, dirt, 
heat and cold. 


Baldwin-Rex Roller Chains have supplied industry with one of 
its most effective means of transmitting power, timing operations 
and conveying materials. With the application assistance of 
Baldwin-Rex engineers, these chains provide an economical 
means of increasing productive capacity while reducing power 
and handling costs. 

For the whole story on how roller chains can help you, call 
your local Chain Belt Company branch office or write Baldwin- 
Duckworth Division of Chain Belt Company, 359 Plainfield 
Street, Springfield 2, Mass. 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY 





SPROCKET CHAINS e CONVEYORS @ SEWAGE, WATER TREATMENT AND 
SPECIAL PROCESSING EQUIPMENT e 
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one Reichmark equals 10¢). Big items 
from eastern Germany included: pit 
props, brown coal, window glass, pota- 
toes, cement, bread grains, :and sugar. 
Big items from western Germany in- 
cluded iron and steel products and au- 
tomotive equipment. 

¢ Germans Decide?—It all depends, 
really, on the Paris talks. If the Big Four 
powers agree on a unified Germany, the 
question of trade can-be left to the Ger- 
mans themselves. ‘That would certainly 
provide the quickest answer. ; 

Western Germany badly needs -trade 
with both¢the castern zone and eastern 
Europe. Western German manufac- 
turers have a wide range of industrial 
goods that are just beginning to appear 
on the export market. 

There isn’t much of a market in the 
western world. But these goods could 
go a long way toward building up the 
industries in eastern Germany that the 
Russians so rashly stripped for repara- 
tions claims. And the Germans tradi- 
tionally find big markets in eastern 
Europe, especially for capital goods. 
Many eastern European countries are 
dependent on Germany for replace- 
ments and spare parts. 

e Export Controls—The Western pow- 
ers, of course, will have some say about 
what the Germans can sell to eastern 
Europe. But they won’t have very much 
—not after a unified Germany is-set up. 
At present U.S. export controls apply 
to western Germany (BW —Apr.9'49, 
pll1). But if Germany is unified, the 
only German trade with castern Europe 
that the U.S. will be able to bar will 
be that generated by Marshall Plan 
goods. 

e Unemployment—Revival of industry 
in the eastern zone will be important 
for western Germany. It will help re- 
lieve western Germany's growing un- 
employment «problem. 

Right now unemployment in west- 
em Germany stands at 1-million, and 
there may be an upswing in the near 
future. The unemployment is largely 
the result of the success of the Deutsche 
Mark. Currency reform mav have been 
a little too successful; ‘it brought on a 
fairly severe deflation. 

Many German manufacturers today 
can’t raise enough money for needed 
reconstruction and modernization of 
their plants. Some can’t even raise 
enough Deutsche Marks to buy goods 
available to them under the Marshall 
Plan. 

A strikingeresult of this is the recent 
temporary removal of the export ceiling 
on Ruhr steel products. There is, of 
course, a terrific internal need for steel 
in battered western Germany. But 
domestic orders have -fallen off so fat 
that the export ceiling -+had to be lifted 
to take up the slack. German business- 
men just couldn’t eraise fhe money to 
buy steel. 
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It's eaQSZcelCeren eck CBC 
in the Chicago Area.. . 


. » » because of the tremendous 
variety of educational offerings, at every 
level from pre-kindergarten to post-grad- 
uate .. . internationally famous colleges 
and universities, professional and technical 
schools, evening schools . . . outstanding 
specialty schools in such fields as music, 
the arts, languages and theology. 

This wealth of educational! facilities in- 
cludes top-notch institutions, with tuition 
rates uniformly moderate. Transportation 
facilities within the area are varied and ex- 
cellent. Chicago and Northern Illinois, at 
the hub of the nation’s transportation sys- 
tem, is easy to reach from any section of 
the country. 

Supplementing the educational oppor- 
tunities of the area are many cultural ad- 

One of a series of advertisements concern- vantages—world-famous libraries, the- 
, . sere : atres, orchestras, museums, and parks. 
ing subjects of vital interest to industry and . : 
P ‘ : Unexcelled medical resources make the 
its employes. For further information on the ; esi i é 
z F area a healthy place to live. As a great edu- 
edvesiages to industry offered by eed cational and industrial center—as a good 
cogo’s great educational facilities, write place to live and a good place to make a 
living—the area offers much to industries 
looking to the future. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Bldg. —140 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY «+ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY « ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 


Believing in the advantages of Chicago and Northern lilinois, these companies have been and are concentrating 
solely on the advancement of the territory they serve—cooperating with Illinois agencies having similar objectives. 











vas. It smiles in the sun 
It grows and grows 
Its girls are beautiful 
the city they call “Big D’ has 
big ideas! 
For the whole fascinating story 
see pages 501-8 
in the BIG ANNUAL 


SURVEY of Buying Power 


Issue (out May 10) of 


386.4th Ave. pat New York 16 


WHO? WHERE? WHAT? 


jMark) the facts on the map with 


MET 
MOORE warracks 





A ° e res —~ 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. 44, Pa. 





Subséfiptions #6 BUSINESS 
WEEK are solicited only from 
management-men in business 
and industry. Position and com- 
pany connection must be clearly 
indicated on all subscription 


orders. 








to make 


QUICK CONTACT 


With the National Business Market use 


CLUES 


See pages 92 and 99 of the April 30 issue. 
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PICTURE REPORT 








EXPANSION IN BRITAIN of auto-< 





accessory plant. It’s a case of ... 


The Marshall Plan in Miniature 


LONDON-Trico-Folberth, Ltd., is a 
manufacturer of windshield wipers, rear- 
view mirrors and other gadgets for Brit- 
ish cars. Postwar demand has been so 
great that the company is producing 
four times as much as it did in 1938. 
And it still has a big backlog. 

lo catch up with it, Trico-Folberth 
decided it could use a new plant in 
London’s industrial West End. But 
the British government couldn't sce 
its way Clear to allocating the necessary 
steel and building materials 

Then the British company’s U.S par 
ent, Trico Products Corp., came to the 


rescue. ‘The Buffalo company offered to 
buy a prefabricated factory and have 
it shipped to London all for free. The 
British government thought it over and 
decided that since 85% of Trico-Fol 
berth’s output went for export, it would 
be worth tapping Britain’s tight supply 
of building materials to get the factory 
installed. This week ‘Trico-Folberth’s 
new factory is just about ready for work 

Ihe factory was built by Armco 
Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., a Mid 
dletown (Ohio) subsidiary of Armco 
Steel Corp. A. single-story building, 
it covers nearly two acres. 
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How to go home in Philadelphia 








Retail stores are surrounded by homes in Philadelphia, the city of 
homes. And in more than four out of five of the homes in this trading 
center of over four million individuals, you’ll find the family sur- 
rounding one newspaper— The Bulletin. 


Clearly, the way to reach the buyers in the country’s third largest 
market is to 0 home with The Bulletin—evenings and Sundays. 


The Bulletin reaches Philadelphians when they’re at home—helps 
them make up their minds about their buying. In two blocks of Pratt 
Street, for instance, The Bulletin is read by 61 of 73 households inter- 
viewed. It’s the Philadelphia favorite that goes home, stays home, is 
read by the entire family. 


In Philadelphia 
nearly everybody reads 
The Bulletin 


Seecececsesee 









Right: Ice-making Tanks 
w: Frozen Food Storage 


BIG PLANT AT NAMPA, IDAHO, 
MAKES 500 TONS OF ICE A DAY 
WITH FRICK REFRIGERATION 

And quick-freezes 5 tons of fresh foods per hour at another 
plant, 600 feet away! Five cold storage rooms hold 2500 tons 
of ice and 85 carloads of frozen foods. 

Seven large Frick ammonia compressors carry the cooling 
load. They were selected for this Terminal Ice and Cold Stor- 
age Co. plant by the Associated Refrigerating 
Engineers, Los Angeles consultants. 

You can specify Frick refrigerating, ice-making 
and air conditioning equipment with confidence. 
pe Let us submit estimates on 
the cooling equipment you 
ineed. Write, wire, phone 


or visit 


»FRICK COMPANY 


Waynesboro, Penna. 


Frick Compressors, 
Totaling 1600 Horse 
power 
Also Builders of Power Farm- 


ing and Sawmill Machinery 






















Read how SCIENCE 


is modernizing American Industry? 


To Keep Pace with the Latest Advances 
of Science — read Science Illustrated! 


No one group of men are quickening the Covers Over 30 Fields Including: 





pulse of industry more than the scientists. Minerals Photography 
Think of the revolutionary changes they Architecture Automobiles 
are bringing with atomic power, jet Aviation Railroads 

é Me ee ! ed Television Electricity 
propulsion, new mining and processing Electronics Petroleum 


Optics Machine Industry 


methods, new transportation, synthetics, 
Timely articles — over 30 a month 


etc. You can learn about the new develop- 





ments of science — and what they mean to 
you — through the new monthly magazine, 
Science Illustrated. 
Science Illustrated is so factual it brings 
you new ideas for your own industry... 
so broad in scope it keeps you up-to-date 
on fields outside your own... so skillfully 
written and richly illustrated it’s enter- 
taining as well. 
= 
MAIL YOUR 
ORDER NOW 





CL] Bill me later 





Detailed photographs — over 140 a month 
Large-sized pages — over 100 a month 
Mail the Order Form Below — 


It Saves You_ $4.00! 

Imagine! You can order 36 big issues of 
Science Illustrated (3 full years) for 
ONLY $5! This special rate saves you $4 
over the one year price. We'll start your 
subscription with the big new issue now 
on the press—IF YOU MAIL YOUR 
ORDER WITHIN 10 DAYS. 





Science Illustrated 
330 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 18, N. Y. 

YES! I accept your special offer. Start my subscription 

to Science Illustrated with the new issue now on press. 
CII prefer 2 yrs. at $4 (Saves me $2 compared with the l-yr, rate) 
(] I prefer 3 yrs. at $5 (Saves me $4) 


[] I prefer 1 yr. at $3 
(J Payment enclosed 














Name Se —— = ee 
Address — - _ 
City Zone___State___ — 
ALSO ON SALE AT ALL NEWSSTANDS........ 25¢ BW-5-14 
mm i rs rs rs ee es es ee OO 
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BRITISH TRAVEL CHIEF in North 
America, Sir Harold Boulton, advises . . . 


British Pleasure Trips 
For U.S. Businessmen 


American tourists earn more dollars 
for Britain than scotch or textiles or 
automobiles. Last year the British took 
in $50-million—far more than they 
grossed on any single commodity—from 
100,000 traveling Americans. ‘This year 
they're counting on upping the tally to 
$65-million from 130,000 tourists. 

e White Hope—That’s the official target 
set up last week by Sir Harold Boulton, 
chief representative of the British Travel 
Assn. in North America. In a talk be- 
fore a group of business leaders in New 
York’s Plaza Hotel, he singled out the 
businessman as the white hope of this 
year’s travel crusade. Sir Harold be 
moaned the fact that so many business 
men merely “sketched straight lines 
from hotel to office to government 
ministry and back fo the hotel again.” 

“The recreational part of travel abroad 
should be injected as a must in every 
business itinerary,” Sir Harold said. 
l’or sales managers he had a special idea. 
He suggested that trips to Britain be 
given as prizes to distributors and deal- 
ers Who earn them. “I know that tele- 
vision receivers and sets of matched lug 
gage whet the appetite, but I would 
match with these the values to be ex- 
tracted from a trip to a foreign country.” 
e Making It Easy—The U.S. traveler in 
Britain this year will be made even more 
at home than last year. ‘Tourists can 
now get adequate petrol rations—for 
private or rented cars—without red tape. 
They merely have to show their pass- 
ports. Said one Briton here for the 
United Nations, “I’m going home this 
summer and hitchhike rides off you 
Americans.” 
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ECA’S LEDGER 


New Price Ruling 





ECA has issued a new set of pricing 
rules. Purposes: (1) to redefine “‘exces- 
sive prices” (prices ECA won't pay) and, 
(2) to simplify ECA Regulation No. 1. 
e New Yardsticks—Starting July 1, ECA 
won't finance any purchase here if the 
price exceeds that of a comparable sale 
for domestic use plus the exporter’s dif- 
ferential. 

The delivered price for an offshore 
purchase must not exceed (1) the U.S 
market price plus delivered transporta 
tion charges; or (2) the market price in 
the supplying country—whichever _ is 
lower. 

‘The yardstick for farm commodities 
will be the bid-and-asked quotations 
at the time of the purchase. 
e¢ Paper Work—And after July 1 sup 
plicrs won't have to send a copy of the 
sales contract to ECA. Instead, a new 
form of supplier’s certificate will be is- 
sued, which will require the exporter 
to show what discounts and purchasing 
agents’ commissions have been deducted 
in arriving at the price to be charged 
to ECA. 

Some exporters are objecting to this 
Reason: Exporters have always con 
sidered that commissions paid to for 
eign representatives are trade secrets 
Vhey feel the new rules may make this 
data available to foreign governments. 


Other Developments 


Turkey. ‘Turkey's fisheries are loom 
ing more important in U.S. plans. ECA 
is expected to carmark $6-million for 
“modernization and improvements” 
soon. U.S. canning industries will be 
asked to lend a hand. 

lurkish fishing fleets operate around 
both the Bosporus and the Dardanelles. 


It’s no secret that the U.S. is interested 


in the possibilities of using ‘Turkish 
fishermen for reconnaissance in these 
waters. 

Greece. According to the Interna 


tional Monetary Fund, Greece has been 
having a hard time using the $262- 
million allotted to it under the Marshall 
Plan during the first 15 months. Rea 
son: ‘The distribution of income in 
that is, the income of 
the majority is so low—that consumer 
goods imported under the Marshall Plan 
can’t be bought by the people. 

Vhe Greek Foreign Trade Adminis 
tration is now reported to have relaxed 
its import restrictions to let in a greater 
quantity of nonessential items \ppar 


Greece is so bad 


ently this is the only way the country 
can use the foreign exchange—drawing 
rights as well as dollars—made available 
under the Marshall Plan. 
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THE TREND 





The Myth of a Great Labor Victory 


A new myth is growing up in Washington. It was 
born within an hour after the House voted to. send pend- 
ing proposals on labor legislation back to committee last 
week, President Truman gave it official standing at his 
press conference two days later. It is currently being 
widely circulated by the Administration and by labor 
leaders. It is the myth that those seeking a restoration of 
the Wagner act won a great victory in the House. The 
fact is that thev lost an important battle. 

Now what actually happened? Four areas of opinion 
on labor legislation are represented in the House. 

There is, first, a group that does not disguise the fact 
it wants the Wagner act restored in toto. On a vote to 
restore the Wagner act, this group showed a strength of 
exactly seven votes. 

Second, there is a group that supports an Administra- 
tion bill for a modified Wagner act. This group was 
unable. to muster a majority. 

Then, third, there is a group that wants a modified 
Taft-Hartlev act. It offered the Wood bill to the House; 
it, too, was unable to muster a majority. 

And fourth, there is a group that wants to keep the 
Taft-Hartlev act on the statute books. And after all the 
voting was over, it was this group—and only this group— 
that was satisfied. For what happened was that the House 
marched up the hill and down again to leave the Taft- 
Hartley act unchanged. 

Now why should the Administration and its labor allies 
seck to distort this plain fact? Why invent the myth 
of a great victory? The reason is simple politics. Action 
on a new labor law now moves from the House to the 
Senate stage. The Administration has understandable 
doubts about its ability to find a majority in the upper 
body of Congress. If it can foster the impression that it 
has won in the House, some senatorial opinion may con- 
ceivably be influenced. 

More than one political triumph has been achieved by 
talking down the facts. We find it hard to believe, how- 
ever, that this transparent tactic will succeed. ‘The House 


reached its decision after an Easter recess during which 
many conscientious congressmen sought out the opinions 
of their constituents. In every congressional district, the 
A.F.L. and C.1.O. ordered their local affiliates to visit the 
local congressman and put on the heat for the Admin- 
istration’s labor bill. Many a congressman returned to 
Washington bearing witness to the high-pressure opera- 
tions of the labor lobby in the grass-roots districts. 

Yet, despite this, a majority acted to keep the Taft- 
Hartley act. In their considered judgment, the view of 
organized labor represented a minority opinion. 

Certainly this will not be lost on the Senate. Because 
of its crowded calendar, the Senate didn’t get an Easter 
recess. But every senator, whose channel of communi- 
cation to his home state isn’t choked by labor propa- 
ganda, will hear from the constituents. The extensive 
letter-writing and petition campaign of the unions is so 
obviously contrived that only the most naive senator will 
believe it represents spontaneous sentiment. 

The Senate has an opportunity to follow the lead of 
the House. It should take the position that we have not 
vet had enough experience under the Taft-Hartley act 
to make wise improvements on it. A determination to 
legislate something—anvthing—this session can be a 
tragic mistake. The labor question will, at best, get lim- 
ited consideration because of the calendar. It’s much 
better to put over till the next session the whole question 
of what to do about Taft-Hartley. 

A proposal is being developed in the House to estab- 
lish a joint commission to study labor legislation and 
bring in carefully considered recommendations. This is 
in line with BUstNEss WEEK’s proposal of last month. We 
called then for reconstituting the watchdog committee 
that was originally established under the Taft-Hartley act. 

If the Senate wants to protect the public interest, it 
can make no greater contribution than to lay the whole 
labor-legislation question on the table while a select com- 
mittee gives its full attention to what kind of law is best 
for the country. 


Trying to Put Penalties on Bigness 


Two recent steps taken by the Truman Administration 
in widely different fields had one common element. Both 
put a penalty on bigness. 

One was a new regulation of the Housing Expediter. 
Congress left it up to him under the new rent-control 
law to decide what was “fair net operating income” for 
the landlord, and then to give it to the landlord. Hous- 
ing Expediter Tighe E. Woods decided this way: Net 
operating income is fair when it does not fall below 25°% 
of annual income in the case of a small structure (having 
four living units or less). Net operating income is fair if 
it does not fall below 20% of annual income in the case 
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of a large structure (one having five units or more). 
The second and similar step is a feature of the pro- 
posed new farm program. Secretary of Agriculture Bran- 
nan aims to limit price support to family-sized farms. 
He says a farmer should be eligible for government sup 
port of prices on only 1,800 units worth of farm products. 
Why are these penalties on size in the home-rental and 
farm fields? It seems to us that the reason is very simple: 
It is an expression of the Truman Administration’s eco- 
nomic philosophy. It is a part of the over-all program to 
level off incomes. It is another way by which the Admin 
istration is carrying the nation toward socialism. 
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COLUMBIA RECORDS INC., big name in recordings, recently finished one of industry’s most mod- 


ern plants. It is entirely 


lubricated with Shell oils and greases—under the Shell Lubrication Plan, 


Smoother tide for ‘Mary's Lamb’ 


Wr Edison built his earliest phonograph, the first song 
recorded—on tinfoil—was “Mary’s Little Lamb.” Today, 
on vinylite, songs get a smoother ride. Forty-five minutes of 
music Can gO on one record. 

To process vinylite, Columbia designed and built a plant 
as modern as the material it handles. All lubrication prob- 
lems were handed —in the blueprint stage—to Shell. 

Operating conditions ranged from heavy pressure on bear- 
ings in grinders where raw materials are crushed, to constant 
heat in machines where records are pressed. Steam, chemi- 
cal, and abrasive action were present. 

Recommendations, made under the Shell Lubrication 
Plan. covered the correct oils and greases —then spec ified 


how, how much and how often they should be applied 


Leaoers Iw IwousTrry Retiy On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


Since completion, the new plant has been operated en- 
tirely with Shell Industrial Lubricants. Columbia expresses 
great satisfaction with Shell's survey, the lubricating plan, 
and the performance of Shell oils and greases. 

Advances i industrial techniques are closely related to 
planned lubrication. Shell's complete and progressive lubri- 
cation plan includes: study and analysis of plant and ma- 
chines; engineering counsel; advice on applving lubricants; 
schedules and controls for each machine; periodic reports on 
progre SS. 

Planned lubrication can in- 
crease the efficic ney of vour 
plant. Call in the Shell Lubri- 


cation Engineer. 
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in more ways than 


ITH a set of these “custom-built” 


seat covers, you're set for the life 


car! For where the wear ts 


these smartly styled covers 
ytra feature. The colorful top 


panels are a Geon-coated fab- 


h all the rugged, long-wear- 
typical of Geon 


These panels are coated with Geon 


in—one of the newest 


bers of the versatile Geon famuil; 
; : eal 

polyvinyl materials. This unique resin 

is remarkably easy to process. Eco- 

nomical to use, toc pecause it re- 


quires simpler coating equipment than 


other materials. 


And consider the many additional 
advantages! It proofs the panels against 
cracking or scuthng. It makes them 


weather-resistant—they just ignore sun 
or rain. It helps them stay clean—soil 


nd the 


or smudges wipe off easily. A 


attractive color never rubs off—be- 
cause Geon takes colors permanently, 
lued like. 
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the many 


brilliant or su 

This typical example of 
uses for Geon materials may spark an 
idea for you. It may open the door to 
improving your products or develop- 
ig new ones. Why not find out? Send 
about the 


I 
tor complete information 


many applications for Geon. 


mphis, Tenn. 


We make no finished products from 


our raw materials. But we're always 


ready to show you how you may use 
hem profitably. Helpful, technical ad- 
vice on your problems is yours for the 
asking. Please write Dept. A-5, B. F. 


Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Bldg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. In Canada: 


Kitchener, Ontario. 
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B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
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